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A PICTORIAL HISTORY OF MILLING 


The Roman Period 


OR several centuries after 
the founding of the city 


III. 





of Rome, the Romans 
pounded their grain with a 
pestle and mortar, or 


rubbed it into meal with saddle stones. 
In the time of the early republic, life 
was surprisingly simple. Even the most 
important men of the state were accus- 
tomed to only one hot meal a day, and 
the ordinary bread was a flat, unleavened 
cake made from coarse meal. 

When Rome gradually conquered the 
other Italian states and then Carthage, 
she adopted much of the civilization and 
luxury of the nations she subdued. The 
Romans were of an intensely practical 
mind and, whether or not 
themselves, were quick to seize upon im- 
provements they found elsewhere. The 
in fact, was like a 
down the mountain 
sides of history. All the streams of 
previous antiquity flowed into it, and 
all those of subsequent history started 
from it. The empire gathered to itself 
all the important inventions of antiquity, 
spread the use of them over the known 
civilized world, and handed them down 
Its strength was based 

It 
over 


inventors 


Roman Empire, 
great lake halfway 


to posterity. 
largely upon its engineering feats. 
won 
Carthage through an engineering inven- 
tion, it held its empire together through 
its great roads, and made its large cities 
possible through its aqueducts. 


its decisive naval victory 


But more influential than any of these 
upon the life of society and the every- 
day of the family were the 
tremendous revolutions in milling which 
took place under Roman auspices. The 
principle of this wonderful im- 
provement in milling was-the seemingly 
simple change in the form of motion 
from an intermittent pounding or rub- 
bing to a continuous circular grinding. 
Its epoch making importance was due to 
the fact that it made easily possible, and 


existence 


basic 


soon led to the application, first, of ani- 
mal power, and later of water power, to 
do the hard work which previously had 
to be done by human hands. 

Just when, or where, or how the in- 
vention of the circular mill was made 
has, as yet, escaped all the researches of 
the archeologists. Its first form was 
the quern. This consisted of a somewhat 
conical stone for a base, over which was 
fitted a concave upper stone which was 
turned by means of an upright handle 
at one edge. The grain was poured into 
a hole in the center of the upper stone, 
and the flour made its way out around 
the edge. Such a crank action was men- 
tioned by Aristotle in his “Mechanical 
Problems,” 330 B.C., but there is no evi- 
dence that it was as yet applied to mill- 
ing. 

Varro, about 50 B.C., wrote that re- 
volving millstones were invented by the 
Volsinians. These were people of Etru- 
ria, whose city was captured and de- 
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stroyed by the Romans in 280 B.C., 
though they later built another town at 
the foot of the hill on which had been 
their citadel. There is no certainty that 


Varro’s statement is correct, though it 
may be. 

Probably the earliest known reference 
to a turning flour mill is by Plautus, one 


of the earliest and greatest Roman com- 
edy writers. He was born about 254 
B.C., and is stated by Varro, Seneca, 
and others to have composed at least 
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three of his comedies while working for 
a miller to earn his daily bread.. About 
224 B.C. he sold these to the manager of 
the public games, and the proceeds en- 
abled him to give up work in the mill 
and devote himself to writing entirely. 
He mentions mills several times in his 
comedies, and in his “Asinaria,” act III, 
makes what is almost a sure reference 
to a mill turned by an ass. The slave, 
who is treating his master like an ass 
and is riding on his shoulders, exclaims: 
“After that I will give you over to the 
millers, where you will suffer as you 
run around.” 

The significance of this allusion is 
strengthened by the statement of Seneca 
that Plautus himself worked at a mill 
alongside an ass. According to this evi- 
dence, the ass mill was invented by 225 
B.C., and the hand quern some years pre- 
viously. 

Another early reference to the ass mill 
is in the work on agriculture which was 
written by Cato the Elder. He lived be- 
tween 232 and 147 B.C., and may have 
written his “Re Rustica” as early as 190 
B.C. In listing the implements and sup- 
plies recommended for a farm, he §in- 
cluded “molas asinerias unas” and “tru- 
satiles unas,” in other words an ass mill 
and thrusting mill. Here the ass mill 
very probably means a mill turned by 
the ass for grinding grain, and the 
thrusting mill may mean the saddle 
stones where the grain is ground by be- 
ing rubbed forward and back. 

In constructing the mill to be turned 
by an ass or a horse, the lower stone, 
which remained motionless, was made 
very conical so as to resist the centrifugal 
action exerted by the animal, and force 
it to walk around the mill in a small 
circle. At the top of the lower stone 
was a metal pivot on which was hung 
the upper stone, for if the upper stone 
had rested directly on the lower, it would 
have stuck so tight that it could not have 
been turned. The upper stone was in 
the form of an hour glass, of which only 
the lower half covered the lower stone, 
while the upper half spread out some- 
thing like a hopper to receive the grain. 
The flour made its way out below the 
circumference of the upper stone and 
into a hollow of the lower one, from 
which it was collected by the workmen. 

Pliny the Elder, the Roman encyclo- 


Buying Grain, Grinding, Sifting, and Selling Flour—From a Frieze on the Tomb of Eurysaces 


pedist, wrote that public bakeries were 
introduced into Rome after the war with 
Perseus, or about 171 B.C. These shops 
were not only bakeries, but mills where 
the grain was ground. They received 
their supply of wheat largely from the 
government, which had already started 
to import grain to make up the supply 
which was becoming more and more in- 
sufficient in Italy. These bakeries were 
largely owned by freedmen, or men who 
had formerly been slaves. The mills 
were as often turned by slaves as by 
asses, and the labor was considered so 
hard that criminals, or slaves who had 
committed minor misdemeanors, were 
condemned to it. 

In the first century B.C. we begin to 
find notices also of the water mill, but 
for centuries this was only little de- 
veloped, and it will be best to postpone 











the peasant’s sister with her left hand 
shares the irksome task, and thus they 
work in turns, meanwhile enlivening the 
labor with rustic songs.” 

It is worthy of remark that even in 
the peasant’s home, after grinding, the 
meal was “put in the hand sieve and 
bolted until only the pure flour re- 
mained.” 

A fair understanding of the operations 
of a mill and bakery is pictured in the 
frieze on the tomb of Eurysaces in Rome. 
He was a slave of the time of Augustus, 
who had been freed and become highly 
prosperous. Before he died he con- 
structed this tomb for his wife, Atistia, 
and himself, close to the Porta Mag- 
goire. It had been lost both to view 
and knowledge by the construction of 
other buildings, but was rediscovered in 
1838. It was built of old stone knead- 








Ancient Roman Revolving Hand Mills 


the whole subject of the water mill to 
the next article. 

Beginning with the time of Augustus, 
there are a number of passages in Roman 
writings which give us a fairly clear 
conception of milling and baking in that 
age. 

The use of the quern, or hand mill, in 
a peasant’s home is well described by 
Virgil as follows: “Upon the floor of the 
hut is poured a little heap of grain for 
the mill, The peasant places his faith- 
ful lamp upon a small shelf fixed upon 
a trestle. Baring both his arms from 
their coarse covering, and girding his 
rough goatskin cloak about his waist, 
he brushes away the flour dust from the 
millstones with his skirt. Both hands 
share the labor; the left pours in the 
grain, while the right vigorously turns 
the whirling stone. Ground by the con- 
stant shock, the fine stream of flour 
flies from the crushing stones. Often 


ing troughs. Around the top of it ran 
a frieze picturing the operations of a 
mill and bakery. These included par- 
ticularly the buying of grain, grinding 
it in ass mills, sifting the meal by hand, 
selling part of the flour, mixing the flour 
in a mixer turned by an ass, kneading 
the dough by hand, baking, weighing, 
and distributing the loaves. 

In the time of Augustus there were 
three hundred public mills and bakeries 
in Rome. They received their supply 
of grain largely from the importations 
by the government. For this reason they 
were formed into an association which 
was more or less under government con- 
trol, with heavy penalties for the misuse 
of the grain. They were mostly made 
up from freedmen, and if a man entered 
the association he had to remain a mem- 
ber of it for life. Even. his son was ex- 
pected to be a member and follow the 
trade of his father. 


The Roman encyclopedist, Pliny the 
Elder, gives us considerable information 
concerning milling in the middle of the 
first century A.D. He wrote that winter 
wheat was even then most esteemed by 
the bakers, and gives an interesting ac- 
count of the amount of flour produced 
from the grain. This runs in part as 
follows: 

“The proper proportion for the yield 
of Campanian wheat to the modius of 
grain is four sextarii of what is known 
as bolted flour, but when it has been used 
in the rough, and has not been bolted, 
then the yield should be five sextarii of 
flour. In addition to this, in either case, 
there should be a modius of white meal, 
with four sextarii of coarse meal known 
as seconds, and the same quantity of 
bran. 

“If, however, as much grain as pos- 
sible is converted into fine wheat meal, 
the modius will yield sixteen pounds 
weight of white bread, and three of sec- 
onds, with half a modius of bran. These 
differences, however, depend very ma- 
terially upon the grinding, for when the 
grain is ground and dry it produces more 
meal, but when sprinkled with salt water 
a whiter flour, though at the same time 
a greater quantity of bran.” 

When the price of wheat was moder- 
ate, the meal sold at forty asses (about 
forty cents) a modius; bolted wheat 
flour at eight asses, and bolted flour of 
winter wheat at sixteen asses more. 

In speaking of bread making, Pliny 
lets us know that yeast had already come 
in, and thought it had been invented by 
the Goths by using the froth of beer. He 
had considerable to say about the pound- 
ing of grain in a pestle, which shows 
that this method was still in use. Of the 
millstones themselves, Pliny said that 
there were none better than those found 
in Italy. “Some,” he says, “are softer 
than others, and admit of being smoothed 
with a whetstone so as to present at a 
distance all the appearance of ophites.” 

Pliny lost his life in attempting to in- 
vestigate more closely the destruction of 
Pompeii in 79 A.D. The gradual un- 
earthing of this lava covered city has 
brought to light at least three public 
mills and bakeries and several private 
ones standing in position as they did over 
eighteen hundred years ago. In each 

(Continued on page 1400.) 
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Baking, Kneading and Mixing in a Trough With a Pestle Turned by an Ass—From the Tomb of Eurysaces 
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said Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish River 
ills, “when me and Peg Leg Green and Red Sawyer 
got together an’ drove up the valley to kind of take 
a slant at the wheat an’ see how she was 
Bisettin’ on with this here dawgawned dry 
Ai weather, Peg Leg he said it looked pretty 
good to him, like forty bushels or 
more, but Red Sawyer he jes’ bogged 
down an’ allowed ef ever he saw fields 
shot plumb t’ hell, them was it. Well, I 
laughed comin’ back when it turned 
out sly ol’ Peg had a lot of flour sold 
that he hadn't no wheat to make it 


~ = makin’ him so nervous an’ unsettled he'd takin to fliv- 
verin’ over the hill roads for calmin’ an’ soothin’ exercise.” 








READY FOR THE SUMMONS 


The fate of Mr. Bulte, the Kansas 
City miller, who met his death so sud- 
denly and unexpectedly in a seaplane 
accident off the coast of Florida, gives 
force to the words of the burial service, 
“in the midst of life we are in death.” 
Upon a pleasure excursion within but a 
few minutes of safety, had all gone well, 
Mrs. Bulte and he would have lived to 
tell of their novel trip as a pleasant in- 
cident of their travels. Without warn- 
ing, tragedy entered upon the scene, and 
both he and his wife, as well as their 
friends who accompanied them, met 
death. 

From the information concerning the 
disaster, as given by the sole survivor, 
it appears that Mr. Bulte was instantly 
killed, thus being spared the agony of 
suffering which was the lot of his fellow 
passengers. It is probable that he would 
have so preferred, had he been given a 
choice, for in life he was one who gave 
the impression of being at spiritual peace 
with himself and of so. living that he 
neither feared nor dreaded death. 

To those who knew him and survive to 
miss his kindly and helpful spirit, the man- 
ner of his death seems terrible in its sud- 
denness, but there are some men so for- 
tunate that apparently they are prepared 
to meet their fate in whatever form it 
may come, be it soon or late. Their book 
of life seems ever in balance and ready 
to be closed when the final audit is called 
for, and August J. Bulte was of this 
exceptional type. 

In his quiet, modest way, he had met 
the vicissitudes of life, and of these he 
had his full share, with calm courage. 
A master of his business, he had accom- 
plished much, both for his associates and 
himself, and for the milling industry of 
the Southwest. By sheer force of char- 
acter and ability he had attained a posi- 
tion of great responsibility. In his busi- 
ness career he exemplified the finest at- 
tributes of American commercial enter- 
prise, and personally he was a constant, 
kindly and considerate friend, admired 
and respected by. those who came in con- 
tact with him, and possessing the sincere 
affection of members of the organization 
of which he was the head. 

Although his loss will be deplored, and 


it will be difficult to find a successor for 
him in the place he so ably filled, yet 
there is satisfaction in the thought that, 
before he was so suddenly called away, 
he had accomplished a very full measure 
of attainment, leaving a memory of 
gentle consideration for others, of a 
quiet, modest, kindly nature, and a rec- 
ord of unblemished integrity. 


THE MASQUERADERS 


A correspondent calls attention to a 
growing misrepresentation in the trade 
which should be stopped.. This consists 
in the improper use of the term “millers” 
or “milling company” by firms or cor- 
porations engaged in businesses of vari- 
ous kinds, such as blending, mixing, feed 
dealing, jobbing or brokerage, which 
neither own nor operate flour mills. He 
insists that very often this is done for 
the purpose of deceiving the buyer, and 
contends that the practice works serious 
injustice to the legitimate broker who 
does business as such and does not make 
false pretenses in order to obtain trade. 

When the Food Administration under- 
took to license every miller in the coun- 
try during the war, it developed a large 
list of such concerns and, incidentally, it 
had more trouble with these alleged mill- 
ers, usually mixers, jobbers or feed deal- 
ers, than with the legitimate millowners. 
Subsequent investigation proved that 
their claim to be millers was wholly un- 
warranted, and that they merely bought 
and sold flour. 

This practice should not only be dis- 
couraged by moral influence; it should if 
necessary be proceeded against legally. 
There is no doubt some recourse under 
the law, if any one cared to seek it, but 
everybody’s business is nobody’s business, 
and meantime legitimate milling is being 
harmed by many of these masqueraders 
who pretend to be millers. 

Undoubtedly a large number of flour 
buyers, especially bakers and foreign 
flour importers, imagine when they are 
dealing with such concerns that they are 
buying direct from millers. If they de- 
sire to purchase direct and not through 
a jobber, broker or blender, they should, 
of course, first ascertain if the seller 
actually owns and operates a mill, where 
it is and what is its cepacity. This 


should be an essential preliminary to 
actual transactions. 

A great many flour buyers, deceived 
by the name “millers” or “milling com- 
pany” on a letterhead, are very apt to 
take the status of the seller for granted 
without further inquiry, and proceed on 
the assumption that they are dealing 
direct with a flour manufacturer, where- 
as they are buying from an intermediary. 

This is not to say that a profitable 
and satisfactory business cannot be car- 
ried on with a broker, a jobber or a 
blender of flour. Very often there may 
be a decided advantage in so doing, and 
the legitimate intermediary frequently 
performs a very useful function both to 
the miller and the buyer, but the latter 
has the right to know the exact status 
of the seller from whom he purchases his 
flour, and good business practice forbids 
that there should be any misrepresenta- 
tion, whether it be actual or inferential. 

Above all, only an actual miller, one 
who buys grain and grinds it into flour, 
has a moral or legal right to the name. 
The practice of adopting it, either be- 
cause it sounds well or for purposes of 
misrepresentation in selling flour, is a 
growing one, and it is time that some 
effort was made to put an end to it. 


THE OLD, OLD STORY 


A correspondent sends a clipping from 
a Cleveland, Ohio, newspaper on _ the 
subject of white bread, written by Dr. 
R. H. Bishop, formerly health director 
of Cleveland. It is the usual indictment 
brought by the school of theorists and 
food faddists of which Dr. Bishop is ap- 
parently a member, which wages a con- 
stant but entirely futile war against 
white flour, putting forth arguments in 
support of its theories which have already 
been disproved by more competent au- 
thorities. 

Dr. Bishop says that of all forms of 
bread “the pure white variety is the only 
one which is defective as a food.” “The 
outer wrapping of the grain contains the 
mysterious substance called vitamines, 
which is essential for .proper nutrition. 
The whole wheat, graham and bran 
breads contain this substance. Further, 
the three healthier brands have a quota 
of mineral salts.” 

He thus continues: “How can we ex- 
pect to make children grow on this de- 
mineralized and devitamined product? 
Animals fed on white bread alone soon 
show signs of improper nourishment and 
give evidences of nervous ailment.” The 
answer to this is that millions of per- 
fectly healthy children are actually 
raised on a diet consisting chiefly of 
white bread, and that not being intended 
as a food for animals it is no wonder 
that the latter when fed on white bread 
alone do not thrive. 

The real essence of Dr. Bishop’s ob- 
jection to white bread lies in this sen- 
tence taken from his article: “It is sur- 
prising that a bread so palpably defec- 
tive as is white bread is sold by the bil- 
lion loaves, when a satisfactory loaf of 
such an excellent food as whole wheat 
bread is rarely available in our markets.” 

There has always been, and there will 
probably always be, a certain number of 
people in this world who, having acquired 
that dangerous thing, a little learning, 
stop there, either because their capacity 
for going further and learning more is 
exhausted, or because they imagine that 
they already know it all. The favorite 
ambition of such persons frequently is 
to set themselves up as authorities on 
certain subjects, and they imagine that 
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a sure and quick way to arrive at this 
distinction is to oppose that which is 
popular and accepted by the mass of the 
people. 

Of such, without exception, are the 
pseudo-scientists, half-educated medical 
men, food faddists and quack food 
cranks who waste their time denouncing 
the public demand for white bread in 
preference to other varieties. Even if 
competent scientific authorities had not, 
over and over again, fully justified and 
vindicated the public taste for white 
bread; even if this evidence was not as 
overwhelmingly conclusive as it is, being 
known and accepted as such by all who 
have thoroughly investigated the subject 
with an open mind, it would still be pre- 
posterous and absurd to believe that a 
billion loaves of white bread would be 
demanded by the public for every loaf of 
whole wheat bread, if, back of the de- 
mand, there did not exist a very sound 
reason, based on intelligence and experi- 
ence, for the choice. 

It is customary for the food faddists 
to allege, in a vague way, the existence of 
some sort of conspiracy, presumably 
among millers, to force the public to eat 
white bread and to keep the other varie- 
ties out of the market. This is a pal- 
pable absurdity; if there existed a de- 
mand for whole wheat flour, millers could 
as easily supply it as white flour, and its 
manufacture would actually be more 
profitable. 

Had there not been genuine merit in 
white flour, exceeding that of other vari- 
eties, it would have been absolutely im- 
possible to have created the existing de- 
mand for it, which is natural and not 
artificial. For fifty years or more white 
flour has steadily grown in popular favor 
all over the world, and other varieties 
have as steadily declined. There has been 
no propaganda, meanwhile, in its behalf; 
no food commodity has been less adver- 
tised than white flour, and it has made 
its own way in the world of bread eat- 
ers simply because of its intrinsic value, 
its absolute purity and its healthfulness 
and nutritive, strength-giving, muscle- 
building properties. 

For fifty years or more there has exist- 
ed a very active propaganda, conducted 
by generations of food faddists, against 
white flour and in favor of other kinds. 
It has been willingly supported and en- 
couraged by the daily press because it 
had “news value,” and frequently, espe- 
cially when presented by such windjam- 
mers as old Doc Wiley, because it was 
of a sensational character. Has it ac- 
complished anything? Dr. Bishop’s own 
statement, grossly exaggerated though it 
be, answers the question: “White bread 
is sold by the billion loaves, when a sat- 
isfactory loaf of such an excellent food 
as whole wheat bread is rarely available 
in our markets.” 

Peasants of the lower class in certain 
parts of Europe subsist mainly on the 
kind of bread that the food cranks ad- 
vocate. They have been fed on it for 
hundreds of years. By this time, if this 
theory be sound, they should be giants in 
physical proportions and strength, com- 
pared with the American white flour 
eater, the farmer and the workingman 
who will have none of the “excellent 
food” consumed in such great quantities 
abroad. Are they? On the contrary, 
they are undernourished, undersized and 
puny in comparison, and when they emi- 
grate to the United States the first thing 
they demand and insist on having, re- 
gardless of its cost, is white flour. In- 
stinct tells them why; they need it in 
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order to measure up to the requirements 
of their new environment. 

The public demands white flour be- 
cause it wants white flour, not because 
it is unable to obtain other varieties, 
which would be supplied in unlimited 
quantities to meet a demand for them. 
It wants white flour because it likes it, 
and it likes it because it is good and 
wholesome, and experience has shown 
that it possesses the nutritive qualities 
necessary to meet the needs of the civili- 
zation, not of the dark ages when black 
bread sufficed, but of the present enlight- 
ened time. 

There is nothing scientific in the fore- 
going; it is only a summary of the com- 
mon sense aspect of this matter. If one 
is seeking scientific justification for white 
flour, he should read Bulletin 731 of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, on bran as human food, which is 
reviewed and summarized in an article by 
Professor Harry Snyder in this issue of 
The Northwestern Miller. It would do 
Dr. R, H. Bishop, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
no harm to consider it before he writes 
his next contribution to the credulous 
press. 





NO MIRACLE THIS TIME 


Apparently the first annual meeting 
of the United States. Grain Growers, 
Incorporated, held the other day in Chi- 
cago, fulfilled the prophecy made by 
President Gustafson, that the session 
would “either make or break” the organi- 
zation, by breaking it very thoroughly. 
Important groups of members held such 
utterly divergent views as to the future 
conduct of the association that they were 
unable to effect any sort of a workable 
compromise, and the entire structure, 
built up so elaborately a year ago, ap- 
pears to have been split from top to 
bottom. 

This in the long run will undoubtedly 
be an excellent thing for the farmers 
themselves. ‘The fundamental trouble 
with the United States Grain Growers 
was that it was altogether too big to be 
practically efficient. It undertook to pro- 
vide, ready made, a complete system for 
carrying on one of the largest tasks in 
the United States, with the hope of re- 
placing an enormously complex organi- 
zation which had been built up through 
years of effort, and which represented 
an immense investment of money. In 
order to succeed at all in this vast un- 
dertaking, it had to secure the co-opera- 
tion and support of thousands of farm- 
ers, and to hold their support through a 
period wherein results would necessarily 
be few and insignificant. 

It was this last need which appears 
to have wrecked the organization, or at 
any rate to have divided it so that its 
hopes of accomplishing what it first set 
out to do must have practically van- 
ished. The grain growers were ready 
enough to join the new association, and 
the membership reported at the Chicago 
meeting was over fifty thousand. What 
they would not do was to wait indefi- 
nitely for specific benefits to accrue to 
themselves. They had become members 
in order to secure better prices for their 
grain, and there was no escape from the 
fact that grain prices had fallen by last 
December to a level proportionately far 
below that of other staple commodities. 
In other words, the more impatient 
among the farmers felt that.the United 
States Grain Growers had failed to make 


All this might have been foreseen, and 
actually was foreseen by a great many 
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people, a year ago when the undertaking 
was launched. It was pointed out that 
the only way to build up a marketing 
system was to begin at the bottom and 
work up, to strengthen the local farmers’ 
co-operative marketing associations, 
gradually uniting them in larger groups, 
and creating central agencies only as fast 
as the needs of the local bodies might 
warrant. The men who organized the 
United States Grain Growers, however, 
thought otherwise; they believed they 
could outline a complete marketing sys- 
tem on paper, and then induce from fifty 
to a hundred thousand farmers to sup- 
port it. 

The first year’s experience, culminating 
in the disastrous annual meeting in Chi- 
cago, has amply proved that this theory 
was fundamentally unsound. So vast an 
organization might conceivably grow up 
with years of development, but it could 
not be created out of nothing. Its Size 
meant that within its membership must 
be included a great diversity of interests, 
bound to conflict as soon as the first 
excitement of organization was over. 

The farmers are not going to overturn, 
or even seriously to affect, the existing 
machinery for marketing grain through 
any such agency as the United States 
Grain Growers. At the same time, the 
experiment has by no means proved use- 
less. _The organization still exists, and 
doubtless will continue in some form in- 
definitely, ready at any moment to take 
advantage of such blunders as the grain 
exchanges may make. This in itself is a 
great benefit; the establishment of a real 
opposition, even if it is not a particularly 
effective one, has already caused a con- 
siderable amount of much needed house 
cleaning in the grain trade, and will un- 
doubtedly serve to curb speculative activ- 
ity at the farmer’s expense. 

It is ultimately to the advantage of 
every one to secure for the farmer the 
largest return for his products compat- 
ible with a reasonably low price to the 
consumer. Competition in buying will 


help to keep farm prices up, just as. 


competition in selling will hold down the 
cost to the public. ‘There is every reason 
why the farmers should experiment with 
marketing their own grain, and the or- 
ganization of the United States Grain 
Growers, while it may have accomplished 
little directly, has undoubtedly helped to 
stimulate the activities of the smaller 
groups of farmers. 

A year ago, in commenting on the for- 
mation of the United States Grain Grow- 
ers, The Northwestern Miller said edi- 
torially: “If its directors are wise, they 
will not attempt too much, and will from 
the outset recognize that their dream of 
‘stabilizing’ the market, by which they 
mean the creation of a corner in grain to 
rob the consumer for the benefit of the 
farmer, is utterly impracticable. If they 
forget their ambitions to dominate the 
grain markets, they may be able to build 
up a supplementary marketing organiza- 
tion which will be of real service in 
bringing the farmer’s grain to the con- 
sumer with a minimum of waste, and 
which, by adding to the competition it 
was designed to destroy, will actually re- 
sult in lower prices of wheat.” 

Matters have worked out very much as 
this paragraph suggested. The leaders 
of the movement undertook far too much, 
and their programme has virtually col- 
lapsed within a year. The alternative 
plan, however, still remains open to them, 
and it is to be hoped that if they decide 
to keep the organization in existence, as 


they almost certainly will, they will mod- 
ify its purposes to such a degree that it 
can become of actual service to both the 
farmers and the public. 





ESTIMATING DURUM WHEAT 


Only a few years ago the percentage 
of durum wheat grown in the spring 
wheat states was sufficiently small so that 
there was no real need for reporting it 
separately in the government crop esti- 
mates. In both North and South Dakota, 
however, the situation has changed ma- 
terially, with the result that the govern- 
ment spring wheat figures have become 
distinctly misleading, owing to their in- 
clusion of durum with the varieties of 
bread wheat. 

In 1916 only 18.6 per cent of the spring 
wheat grown in North Dakota was of 
the durum type, but for the 1921 crop in 
that state the percentage of durum wheat 
was 45.5. The increase in South Dakota 
has been even more marked, durum ac- 
counting for 42.4 per cent of the 1921 
spring wheat crop, whereas five years 
before it had represented only 13.6 per 
cent of the total. There has likewise 
been an increase of the proportion of 
durum wheat in Minnesota, but in this 
case the maximum is still small. 

Translating percentages into bushels, 
the total production of durum wheat in 
Minnesota and the Dakotas in 1921 was 
nearly forty-six million bushels, whereas 
in 1916 it was under eleven million. 
These estimates are made by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and undoubt- 
edly are approximately correct. So far 
as is known, however, they have not been 
published in any of the department’s cur- 
rent crop bulletins, and certainly the 
estimates of acreage and yield issued 
monthly have contained no references to 
this important division of the spring 
wheat crop. 

The extraordinary increase in the 
amount of durum wheat raised in the 
Dakotas is easily explained as the result 
of rust disasters in recent years. Durum 
wheat is practically rust-resistant, and 
farmers who had seen their crops de- 
stroyed in two weeks of wheat pestilence 
naturally turned to varieties of wheat not 
subject to this peril. At the same time, 
an overproduction of durum wheat is 
absolutely sure to bring retribution, for 
there is a definite limit to the possible 
demand for wheat of this type. Mean- 
while, the supply of spring wheat avail- 
able for bread flour is being cut down 
more and more by the inroads of durum. 

The first and most important step in 
this connection is to secure publicity for 
the facts. The government agents have 
ample data covering the varieties of 
wheat sown and harvested, and it would 
require no great change of policy to in- 
clude separate estimates of the durum 
wheat crop in the Department of Agri- 
culture’s reports. With the facts regard- 
ing the extent of durum production 
clearly and widely known, it would be 
possible to take effective steps toward 
limiting the durum acreage to an amount 
really proportionate to the demand for 
the special products of this type of 
wheat. 

Some of the farm journals of the 
Northwest have already suggested the 
desirability of having the Department of 
Agriculture segregate durum wheat esti- 


mates in preparing its figures for the - 


spring wheat crop, and the need for such 
a change of method ought to be appar- 
ent to the spring wheat millers. As 
things now stand, the government esti- 
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mates give no real idea of the quantity 
of spring wheat available for the manu- 
facture of bread flour, and as the pro- 
portion of durum wheat has increased 
progressively and steadily for the past 
five years, there is reason to believe that 
the estimates of future crops may be 
even more misleading than those of re- 
cent ones have been. 

The farmers, of course, will decide for 
themselves to what extent they want to 
substitute durum for other varieties of 
spring wheat, but in making this decision 
they are certainly entitled to whatever 
accurate information the Department of 
Agriculture can give them regarding the 
amount of durum wheat actually grown. 


JACK HORNER BREADS 


Little Jack Horner raised fruit in his 
corner 

But found its demand going dead, 

To stimulate trade, he dried it and made 

The public consume it in bread. 

—Revised Mother Goose. 

Experience with war bread evidently 
inclined people to experiment with bread 
and, naturally, trade. is willing to take 
advantage of their curiosity, especially 
if anything is to be gained by it. Bos- 
ton brown bread is now being made with 
fruits, becoming a faint imitation of 
plum pudding; raisin breads are popu- 
lar; a fig bread has appeared, and a 
prune bread is announced. Breakfast 
foods are advertised in pictures showing 
the cereals served in a dish with fruits, 
and dried fruits are advertised in pic- 
tures of slices of bread containing un- 
appetizing looking brown spots. The 
movement adds variety to life and pro- 
vides new copy for advertising pages. 

The motive in using bread as a vehicle 
through which dried fruits can be sold 
to the consumer is obvious; it is not pri- 
marily the laudable desire of adding iron 
or roughage to the diet, but the search 
for a market. In recent years the pro- 
duction of dried fruits, especially in 
California, has increased faster than the 
demand for them, and new outlets for 
the surplus are sought. The public must 
therefore be taught new ways of eating 
fruit. P 

Theoretically, at least, the American 
consumer is a tremendously busy person, 
therefore if two courses, a bread course 
and a fruit course, can be condensed into 
one, a fruit-bread course, a saving in 
time is accomplished which should ap- 
peal to the public. Since children eat 
raisin bread without butter, a theoretical 
if not an actual saving is made also. 
These are talking points in the advertis- 
ing of the fruit growers, and there are 
many others, the use of fruits in bread 
being merely an incident in the campaign 
of publicity. 

Fruits are valuable articles of diet and 
do not need the sophisticated praise be- 
stowed upon them by their raisers. When 
the carry-overs have been used up they 
will not receive so much attention in the 
advertising columns. It is reported that 
a grape growers’ association in Califor- 
nia has’ refused to sell the new crop of 
grapes for seventy-five dollars a ton, ten 
times the pre-war price, because it is 
believed to be worth more than that price 
when used for home made wines. Pos- 
sibly the demand for the kick-producing 
raisin for similar purposes may result 
in its withdrawal from bread. Great are 
the uses of advertising. Bread is cer- 
tainly the staff of life, since everything 
seems to lean upon it. 


oe 
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The week just past has been largely 
featureless so far as the flour market has 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on March 28 
was $27.75 per ton, which compares with 
the. following first-of-the-month quota- 
tions: 






bearish ideas, and intend to stay out of 
the market until there is a substantial 
break. Millfeed prices slightly lower. 
Demand poor, except for quick shipment. 
Immediate deliveries in fair request. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 








oh.as k festa DEATH OF ONTARIO MILLER 
been concerned, with demand almost | eg re : os je } yo 7 O a h 95.—Hi Mch. 26 Mch. 27 
sverywhere light and prices weakening. Jan. 3 SORONTO, VET, MOH 20.2018 Many Mch. 25 Mch.18 1921 1920 
pe y : re See friends throughout Ontario and the east- Minneapolis ...287,280 252,345 315,430 230,695 
Wheat has continued to fluctuate ner- jy 4 °° ern provinces of Canada will regret to St: Pavl----.-. 8,610 10,280 11,920 11,440 
vously, but it has had a generally down- Ot," i : I Oe in dante ot 3 O 4 idi Duluth-Superior 18,275 21,825 12,555 14,785 
ward tendency, and this has been quite Sept. 1........ hear of the death of James Owen Goldie, Milwaukee ..... 3,350 7,000 6,430 3,000 
wires ae soanewe what little courage son of the late James Goldie, founder of - 
pets, : Prirrcrereter ARMCAEERERREEREEEER) the James Goldie Co., Ltd., Guelph, Ont., Totals .-..... 817,626 291,460 846,886 269,870 
flour buyers had mustered up during the : : as tits inten tx tad city, on March Outside mills*..168,490 ...... RREORS i ccc 
i i advancing prices. There [{ TE 5 : C at city, | . 
beta eas bart of aly kind, while { LEGRAPHIC UMMARY § 21. = Goldie was in his sixty-eighth othe Bate opr . 496,008 ssaiseg O8E03 we cos 
Is * . Ot. LOUIS ...66- a, ’ , ’ 
the demand for millfeed has been even lpaactaaiaakesescssesaesseseeaeacasasaee’ one OP e —_ ae of — — _ oh Ah 42°900 45°00 32800 34.700 
less active than the call for flour. (Special Telegrams from Correspondents of CS™TCG ON tne Dusiness Fererred tO, AIUer Buffalo ........ 117,925 104,450 131,225 71,150 
Prices have come: down all along the The Northwestern Miller, March 29.) their father’s death some years ago. Rochester ..... 5,900 6,800 8,000 7,400 
Later the business was sold to other par- Chicago ....... 28,500 30,000 21,250 21,250 


line during the week, the chief decline 


Nasuvitte.—There is very little de- 
mand for flour from the Southeast, with 


ties, and none of the Goldies have been 


Kansas City.... 98,900 97,985 72,200 560,000 
Kansas Cityt...280,240 294,065 211,705 222,760 


being in millfeed. Bran has lost Pend associated with it since that time Sali K 32,440 36,070 22,980 

s e ined i Feb 3 f° Salina, ansas. % ,07 2980 ...000 

with a drop of €9@8.0 during the past quict and unchanged 2 the Hnterval James Goldie bao boon Oman v0 E88 AMNe UeaMe es 

week is now back to the Feb. 1 level. q — a b living in a retired way in Guelph. He is  poiegog 2.22! 471910 71.430 45°805 33/170 

Flour, on the other hand, declined only PurtaverpHia.—Flour unsettled by survived by two brothers, Lincoln and Indianapolis... 7/800 8,010 5,330 6.615 
’ 1 fluctuations in wheat, but at close a lit- Roswell. Mr. Goldie belonged to a gen- Nashville** ....100,305 105,685 70,630 96,605 


Pegg - _whe 030 . 
higher than it = ewe Fe gl tle better ae | is noted. Buyers op- eration of millers who made Ontario win- [ortland, Oreg. 27,675 29,345 19,385 24,040 

‘The course of prices for top patents ¢Téting cautiously, and buying only for ter wheat flour and blends of the same Tacoma...) 28,925 29,930 22,535 57,455 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four repre- 
sentative markets, two western and two 
eastern: 








immediate needs. Millfeed in small sup- 

ply and quiet at former rates. 
Mitwavuxkee.—Flour trade __ inactive. 

Limited consumption. Call prices stead- 


famous. He, and the family to which he 
belonged, stood high in the estimation of 
the Canadian flour trade through all the 
years of their connection with it. 








PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 





Hard Soft ier, but about unchanged. Rye flour A. H. Bamey. oF ental” ar ao . P 
F Spring winter bt 4 firm to 10c bbl higher. Demand quiet. ounere inch te Gealis ananen on Ean: 
papa 7? ae 5 er wry To beg Millfeed easy. Bran and middlings 50c NASHVILLE MILLS SOLD time schedule, operating six days per week: 
8.55 5.38 1.80 @$1 ton lower. Trade featureless. Nasuvittz, Tenn., March 25.—The J. i aad Meh. 36 Moh. 37 
oar 6.85 6.50 Boston.—A slow demand for all grades A. & O. L. Jones Mill & Elevator Co. Minneapolis ...... 53 46 57 42 
7.30 6.50 6.20 of flour, with prices openly held steady, property, including a 200-bbl flour mill, st. Paul .......... 36 44 51 48 
7.40 6.75 r+} but considerable pressure to sell shown blending plant for selfrising flour, 500-bu a oe bee = rs ? 
‘2 bap + 660 by agents of spring and hard winter corn mill and 150,000-bu elevator, was hia 8 = Faas poi 
8.60 7.45 6.95 flour mills. Trade only meeting pressing sold at auction today by order of court Average spring.. 50 47 52 38 
8.70 1.55 7.06 needs. A dull demand for millfeed, with to C. L. Liggett & Son, a Nashville grain Milwaukee ........ 21 44 27 13 
9.40 7.60 7.00 * fi hy ill te th lant Th a =e 58 58 43 47 
9.15 7.90 7.36 Prices lower. my wae be operate it oth 4 . Oe NE asevanee 55 58 42 45 
10.05 9.05 8.60 Bautimore.—Flour steady but inactive. Sale was made as a result o e dea EE a Secsas tins 71 63 79 43 
8.45 7.90 7.30 A / A dd of the owner, O. L. Jones, several months Rochester ........ 32 36 43 40 
8.85 8.30 sso Buyers keeping close to shore and do- | in. price paid was $27,200 Chicago .......... 71 15 1% 75 
.60 9.3 9.55 ing little besides watching spread be- 8% pa FF , Kansas City ...... 86 85 64 61 
*Low point since July, 1916, tween Chicago May and July wheat. Joun Lerrer. Kanone Cityt veda’ 59 62 49 51 
The following table gives an approxi- Feed $1@1.50 ton lower on brans and : a eee oe y+ 33 
mate average for quotations on first standard middlings, otherwise unchanged DEATH OF J. J. WHALEY BN ses xvienos's 41 55 36 33 
clears in eastern and western markets: and generally slow. Torepo, Onto, March 25.—J. J. Wha- sane ikon 43 60 35 38 
Hard Soft Co.umsvus.—Flour business very quiet. Sa — with 7 Nashville** ....... 51 54 39 47 
Spring winter winter B ll lvi low d firm in their hi ips .» manufacturers o paper Portland, Oregon.. 48 51 40 57 
‘ 0 uyers all lying » an - 
March 28 ...... $5.70 $5.60 $5.2 8 : hold, Sacks, Akron, Ohio, for about 25 years, Seattle ........... 36 58 26 95 
March 21 «..++4 5.80 6.70 6.25 opinion that present prices cannot hold. 4-4 March 18 at Springfield from heart Tacoma .........- 5152 40100 
March 1 ....... 5.70 5.55 6.30 Prices about unchanged. Bakers and §\ © th re mr . Byars > -— ws = 
Sate teenzeres ot Ts {5s jobbers well fixed for immediate require- fer fp . ~~ ogc 0 : ag yw su * eet ae 53 $3 4s a3 
i... Ss. ae 470 480 ments, and don’t seem to be giving them- wey we ro 0 Seated as “ty | se inmenetn Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
aaa 2. ac 5.25 5.20 6.10 selves any concern about future prices. and ma e only a par a recovery, a side o nneapolis and Duluth, 
had k t health sinc +Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
CG © sessasee - 6.05 5.85 6.50 Heed dull and lower. 1ad been in uncertain he ince. eal canieael an” dank alee 
Sept. 1 6.20 5.90 5.56 ’ : : Mr. Whaley had been long identified ese ate te pm st tniteaiiniiiee 
—- » ess yt ey Sr. Louis.—Very little business being with the milling and bag business. He mills outside of Kansas City. 
Sune 2... 7.05 7.00 6.36 done this week in local flour market. was born at Utica, N. Y., in 1850, but {Flour made by central states mills, in- 
May ‘1 o..cccces 6.00 5.90 6.70 Domestic demand scattered, and only for jived nearly all his life in Ohio. He cluding those of Toledo. 
SORE F evcesres “a nee §.30 small quantities. Some inquiries from pegan with the Seiberling Milling Co a nee TI, tee 
March 1 ....... 6.80 6.95 7.25 : agg 1 wi g & & XO. cluding Nashville, 
foreign buyers. Price ideas still widely Akron, Ohio, in 1884, and was with it 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity aan 
by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 





different, but greater tendency on part 
of foreign buyers to approach sellers’ 
level. Millfeed quiet, and price conces- 
sions necessary to effect sales. 
Cuicaco.—Flour trade following an 
even course. No special feature to pres- 
ent situation. Buying continues of 


for eight years, during the last four of 
which he managed the Pittsburgh branch. 
He then went with the Daisy Roller Mill 
Co., Superior, Wis., and was with this 
company for a number of years in charge 
of an office at Cleveland. 

He is survived by his widow and five 





FLOUR MILL FOUNDER DIES 
Sr. Louis, Mo., March 25.—John B. 
Gandolfo, 79 years old, founder of the 
first plant west of the Mississippi River 
to make selfrising flour, and a lieutenant- 
colonel in the Union army during the 
Civil War, died of pneumonia, March 23, 


Hard Soft small volume. Clears somewhat more children, and one brother, William Wha- at the city hospital, St. is. F 

Mak eae come — = plentiful, but export business consists ley, of the Cleveland-Akron Bag Co. services < in held — ree 
March 12-18 ..... 47 67 50 mostly of inquiries. Prices are holding W. H. Wiearn. Mr. Gandolfo was born in Italy, but 
Mare® 6-33 «02+. “ 2 52 about firm. Michigan soft winters un- came to this country at the age of six. 
February evernae. 46 563 47 derselling other soft winter states’ rod- DEATH OF THOMAS B, SHAFFER He was a member of the Board of Trade 
January average.. 43 54 40 ucts. — Feed business dragging, and de- New York, N. Y., March 28.—(Special for many years, and at the time of his 
oe. yh a : 4 4 mand is almost dead. Prices $1@2 lower. ‘Yelegram)—Thomas B. Shaffer, aged 77, death he was an honorary member of the 
October average.. 69 84 63 Kansas Crry.—Flour prices generally died suddenly at his home here on March Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis. For 
September av’ge.. e +4 +4 unchanged, though some mills quote 10@ 26 from acute indigestion. He was one’ the past nine years he has been an 
a ae. 78 49 15c advances. Business practically at of the best known men in the flour trade, inspector in the street department, fol- 
June average . 40 60 84 standstill so far this week, and volume in which he had been engaged for most lowing his retirement from the Gandolfo- 
Soy ee cs 48 “s H4 of sales is smaller even than a week ago. of his life. Ghio Mfg. Co., which he founded in 1875. 
ma ae... Hy 37 Both domestic and foreign buyers have W. QuAcKENBUSH. W. G. Martin, Jr. 








Flour and millfeed quotations, 


jutes; millfeed per ton, 


packed in 100-Ib sacks. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, March 28. 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 











FLOUR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
Spring first patent ........ i. cee kas escccce $7.70@ 8.00 $8:05@ 8.65 $.....@.... $7.75@ 8.10 $8.40@ 8.90 $8.25@ 8.50 $8.75@ 9.00 $9.00@ 9.25 $7.90@ 8.30 $8.20@ 8.75 
Spring standard patent ..... eccccccce ecccee 7.30@ 7.60 7.75@ 8.05 7.30@ 7.45 7.50@ 8.00 7.75@ 8.00 8.00@ 8.25 8.00@ 9.00 7.60@ 7.90 ere ie 
Spring first clear ......... 665 60906000662R0%9 5.00@ 5.75 5.50@ 5.60 5.00@ 5.40 6.00@ 6.50 0 006 6 Ps cece 6.50@ 6.75 5.50@ 6.00 eTe) Perre errr 
Hard winter short patent ..... Pre rene 6.90@ 7.50 — Pee 7.00@ 7.30 TY? ee 7.75@ 8.00 7.35@ 7.75 7.00@ 8.25 7.30@ 7.70 7.20@ 7.80 
Hard winter straight ... 6.50@ 6.90 i ee 6.30@ 6.60 7.00@ 7.50 7.25@ 7.50 i) Be ere an 6.90@ 7.20 .....@..... 
Hard winter first clear 5.00@ 5.75 oe @ee 4.75@ 5.25 6.00@ 6.50 e508 UP 6 ee0s oces eo Pecess 2 cece Po cses occee@ocecs occ e Do ccee 
Soft winter short patent ..... 6.50@ 7.00 oases ee 6.60@ 6.90 @ . 00 7.00@ 7.25 eee. leere 7.00@ 8.25 7.90@ 8.20 
Soft winter straight ... 6.25@ 6.50 -@.. -@.. 6.25@ 6.50 6.15@ 6.50 *6.00@ 6.25 *6.00@ 6.75 6.25@ 7.20 6.75@ 7.10 
Soft winter first clear .. 4.70@ 5.00 -@. ey Latte 4.50@ 5.00 eeoee s* es «abs thee waves 5.50@ 6.20 5.00@ 5.50 
Rye flour, white ....... 5.50@ 5.75 5.95@ 6.10 cxeve MP ccees een Pee 5.75@ 6.25 er ee ere, Pee 5.75@ 6.25 coo Desece 
Rye flour, standard ...... 5.25@ 5.35 3.75@ 4.55 eer, neers ohenk ee see ere) Perry Te eee eee cccce@ecees oMeses« 

FEED— 

Cpt DRED ciccrccccsswee eocerveccecccccs 23.50 @ 25.00 21.00 @ 25.00 ere Peery rere eee eer lees 30.00 @31.00 33.00 @34.00 31.00@31.75 - @29.50 .aeveE caves 
EEOSG WHEOee WHER cccccccescecces ecccesccee 23.50@25.00 ere, Serre e eee - @21.00 23.00 @ 24.00 oses ee cease Pere, FTtre oboeg Gee seue « «e+» @31.00 » st éeves vere, Prern 
BOGE WHTOF WHOM occcsicccs cose eovcce ecccccese 28.50@25.00 - .....@..... ere, Perry 24.00 @ 25.00 ere) ere 32.00 @33.00 34.50@ 35.50 oooe s @31.25 o@ wccce 29.00 @30.00 
Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 25.25 @ 27.00 25.00@26.00 24.50@25.00 rer lee pace + s-cces 32.00 @33.00 34.00 @ 35.00 34.00 @35.00 --@31.50 31.00@33.00 
Flour middlings (gray shorts)........ esesee 27.50@29.00 28.00 @30.00 25.50 @ 26.00 2 ETT) PTTL 36.00 @37.00 36.00 @37.00 38.00 @39.00 - @34.50 occee BPeccce 
PU TAN dese cascactacececssivecsecceccssees SEMPRE 34.00 @35.00 wrres erie: reees, eee sveeeO scows 40.00 @ 42.00 41.00@42.00 «eee + @40,00 sees +» @38.50 os0ce Qe ccee 
Family patent Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
SEED, «nuews » oe $8.00@8.20 (49's) $5.75 @6.25 (49's) $6.00@6.50 (49's) $8.00@8.60 $8.40 @8.90 $7.50@8.25 
San Francisco... ....@8.35 a Pe 6.50 @7.00 7.75 @8.20 8.25@9.10 7.60@8.45 


*Includes near-by straights. t+Nashville prices basis f.o.b, Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 
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HEADS RODNEY COMPANY 


Harry A. Sterling Elected President and 
Treasurer to Succeed the Late 
John L. Rodney 


Kansas Crry, Mo., March 28.—(Special 
Telegram)—At a meeting of stockhold- 
ers and directors of the Rodney Milling 
Co., Harry A. Sterling, manager, was 
elected president and treasurer to suc- 
ceed John L. Rodney, whose death oc- 
curred a week ago. 

P. Janeway, of the Liberty National 
Bank, Oklahoma City, brother of Mrs. 
Rodney, was added to the board of di- 
rectors, and Edwin R. Morrison, Kansas 
City, was named secretary. Clem B. 
Beckenbach, sales manager, was made 
assistant secretary. 

Following the meeting it was an- 
nounced that the business would be con- 
tinued absolutely without interruption. 
Much satisfaction is expressed with the 
election of Mr. Sterling as president, in 
recognition of the exceptional record he 
has made as active manager under Mr. 
Rodney. 

R. E. Srerure. 


GRAIN GROWERS QUARREL 


Dissension in Ranks of Farmers’ Corporation 
Turns First Annual Convention Into 
a Stormy Meeting 


Cuicaco, I1u., March 25.—After a 
stormy session of four days, during 
which political dissension shook the whole 
organization, the first annual convention 
of the United States Grain Growers, Inc., 
was brought to a close yesterday noon. 

In his opening address President C. 
H. Gustafson prophesied that this meet- 
ing would either make or break the cor- 
poration. At the end of the conference 
the organization still survives, and con- 
tinues under the leadership of Mr. Gus- 
tafson. The 56 delegates, representing 
41,790 members, indorsed the adminis- 
tration of the past year by returning Mr. 
Gustafson to the presidency, Frank M. 
Meyers to the secretaryship, and seven 
other directors of the 1921 board to the 
directorate. 

The disagreement dominant in the 
present convention was based upon orig- 
inal differences of opinion as to the best 
method of selling grain, the minority 
group favoring a compulsory pooling 
plan, and the majority group favoring 
an optional plan. This issue has been 
kept alive in all meetings of the board 
of directors during the past year, but 
was made prominent in this first national 
convention more by mutual criticism of 
each other by the two factions as con- 
cerns economy and efficiency of operation 
than by argument as to the basic worth 
of the two opposite plans. 

A great part of the convention’s time 
was taken up by personal arguing and 
debating. Much bitterness was expressed, 
and many complicated smaller issues 
were introduced which not even all of 
the delegates understood. 








The flame of dissension was hottest 


and brightest over the matter of electing 
the new board of directors. Argument 
and bickering were general. Clifford 
Thorne, general legal counsel for the or- 
ganization, warned the delegates that if 
they played politics they would fail, and 
said that if they would place a big busi- 
ness man in managerial power they would 
succeed. Spokesmen for the minority 
group pointed out that so far the organi- 
zation had not marketed a bushel. of 
grain, and that plans were far from op- 
erative completeness. 

President Gustafson was asked to state 
his position as to whether or not the de- 
velopment of the Farmers’ Finance Cor- 
poration, the financing subsidiary of the 
United States Grain Growers, Inc., 
should continue to be held in abeyance. 
He replied, in effect, that he thought the 
subsidiary should be kept alive, but not 
oneal developed until the relief now 
afforded L the War Finance Corpora- 
tion made its need more apparent. As 
to what should be done with it ultimately, 
he stated that he would not say it should 
or should not be developed. 

In the end, the minority group, headed 
by William G. Eckhardt, treasurer of the 
corporation during 1921, was defeated, 
and the directors were elected in ac- 
cordance with the majority report. Mr. 
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Eckhardt has now been relieved of his 
duties as treasurer, and it will be left 
to the board of directors to choose a man 
to fill his place. It is probable that some 
outside financial expert will be selected, 
it was stated. J. K. Mason, of Indiana, 
was made vice president. 

A recapitulation of the treasurer’s re- 
port showed that it has cost a fraction 
over one tenth of one cent per bushel to 
sign up the grain now contracted with 
the United States Grain Growers, Inc., 
figuring on a five-year basis. The excess 
of expenses over income is placed at 
$137,245. A total of $64,507 is yet to be 
paid for organizing expenses. 

Eleven amendments of minor impor- 
tance were made to the bylaws, and reso- 
lutions reaffirming the plans of the Com- 
mittee of 17 were adopted. 

The new board of directors, composed 
of 21 men, held its first meeting yester- 
day afternoon. It was decided that ac- 
tion will be taken immediately to put in 
operation the newly formed United 
States Grain Growers’ Sales Co., sub- 
sidiary selling company of the parent 
organization. One of the first steps to 
be taken will be the employment of a 
manager of sufficient knowledge and ex- 
perience to conduct the agency in a busi- 
nesslike manner. 

V. P. WituraMs. 





LESSONS FROM DUST EXPLOSION 

Kansas Crry, Mo., March 25.—Harry 
G. Randall, manager of the Midland 
Flour Milling Co., whose plant narrowly 
escaped being wrecked by a dust explo- 
sion a fortnight ago, after an exhaustive 
examination of the effects of the explo- 
sion, doubts that the evidence indicating 
that the trouble started in a roll is con- 
clusive. He himself is inclined to this 
view,—that the first spark of fire resulted 
from a bit of metal passing through a 
middlings roll. Others, however, find 
plenty of evidence suggesting that the 
initial fire was in the wind trunking or 
in the dust settling chamber in the top 
of the mill. 

Mr. Randall says that, regardless of 
where the fire started, the Midland will 
immediately split up its dust collecting 
system and divorce the roll suction com- 
pletely from the other dust system of the 
mill. He believes that this explosion 
clearly proves the danger of a unit dust 
collecting system, and suggests that the 
nearer to its source dust can be collected 
and disposed of the better. 

Another observation regarded bv offi- 
cials of the Midland company as impor- 
tant is the desirability of frequent com- 
plete cleaning out of the entire dust 
assembling and collecting apparatus. The 
Midland system had been thoroughly 
cleaned but a day or two before the ex- 
plosion, so that there was no settled or 
accumulated dust to add to the force of 
the explosion. 

The investigation shows that there were 
at least 10 separate fires in the lower 
floors of the Midland plant, six of them 
being in machines on the sixth floor, three 
on the seventh and one on the first; in 
addition, the entire eighth floor was evi- 
dently at one time on fire within the 
machinery. In no place in the mill was 
there external fire,—outside machines or 
wind trunking. 

Mr. Randall is also of the opinion that 
the fact that the eighth floor was glazed 
with plain glass reduced the damage. 
He believes that if those windows had 
been of wired glass, with added resist- 
ance to the force of the explosion, the 
roof would have been blown off the mill. 
The windows yielding easily apparently 
gave ae force of the explosion a com- 

arative vent. 
. ieee R. E. Srerurne. 





MEETING OF CORN MILLERS 
Curcaco, Int., March 25.—A_ special 
meeting of corn millers, under the direc- 
tion of the American Corn Millers’ Fed- 
eration, will be held on April. 3 at the 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, according to T. 
M. Chivington, secretary of the federa- 
tion. President W. N. Adams has ex- 
tended an invitation to all who are in- 
terested in corn milling to be present, 
whether or not affiliated with the national 
organization. 
purpose of the meeting is to hear 
a report from Dr. J. A. Le Clerc, special 
trade commissioner of the Department 
of Commerce, who has just returned 


from a six months’ survey of European 
—- in the ar og of the corn — 
in ustry. . G. Mont; ery, chie 
of” the foodstuffs yb eneegg on 4 whose 
direction Dr, Le Clerc has been working, 
will also attend this meeting and will 
speak on the prospects for broadening 
the market for corn products. 


V. P. WriiraMs. 





RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN ENDED 


4,000 Bbis of Flour Contributed in St. Louis 
Through Friends Service Committee 
—Kansas City Fund $1,128.23 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 25.—The cam- 
paign for flour to be sent to the famine 
district of Russia, which has been under 
way in St. Louis and Missouri the last 
few weeks, has been brought to a close. 
The campaign was conducted under the 
auspices of the American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee, represented by a local 
committee under the direction of Eugene 
C. Dreyer, president of the Dreyer Com- 
mission Co. 

Over 4,000 bbls of flour were raised in 
the city of St. Louis, exclusive of the 
few contributions, outside of those do- 
nated by millers themselves, which were 
received from the rest of the state. In 
view of the fact that only approximately 
20,000 bbls have so far been raised in the 
United States in behalf of this campaign, 
according to a recent report of the 
American Friends Service Committee, 
this is indeed a most satisfactory record. 

As this was famine relief work, it was 
necessary to get the flour under way at 
the earliest possible moment and, conse- 
quently, it was impossible to prolong the 
state campaign, otherwise it is quite 
probable that Mr. Dreyer’s committee 
would have been able to reach a much 
higher total through the assistance of the 


outlying districts. 
W. G. Martin, Jr. 





Russian Relief Fund Small 


Kansas Crtry, Mo., March 25.—The re- 
sponse of the public to the invitation of 
Kansas City millers to subscribe flour 
for famine relief in Russia was inconsid- 
erable. The subscription lists were left 
open for about 10 weeks, and the total 
amount received in voluntary subscrip- 
tions was but $1,128.23. Of this amount, 
$1,118 was spent for flour, supplied at 
$4.30 per bbl, and the balance, $10.23, 
remitted to the American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee, Philadelphia. 

The major part of the flour shipped 
from here was contributed by millers, in 
amounts as follows: Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Is- 
mert-Hincke Milling Co., Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., each 100 bbls; Midland Flour 


Milling Co., Zenith Milling Co., each 50 
bbls; Hoyland Flour Mills Co., Kimball 
Milling Co., Kansas City Milling Co., 


Rodney Milling Co., Waggoner-Gates 
Milling Co., each 25 bbls. 
The total amount shipped as Kansas 
City subscriptions was 825 bbls. 
R. E. Srerzre. 
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AMPLE WHEAT SURPLUS 


International Institute Estimates Total 
Wheat Supply for Crop Year as 
Fully Adequate 

After setting aside the quantities of 
wheat required for home consumption 
until the next harvest, the wheat export- 
ing countries have an exportable surplus 
of 433,000,000 bus, according to the In- 
ternational Institute of Agriculture. 

It is impossible to form an accurate 
estimate of the quantities the importing 
countries will require before the end of 
July, when their next wheat crop will 
be gathered, but it is ascertained that 
the aggregate wheat crop in the import- 
ing countries which are furnishing data 
to the institute will be considerably larg- 
er than last year, being 1,016,600,000 bus, 
compared with 800,000,000 last year. 

Imports of all the importing countries 
together between August and December, 
1921, were larger than the previous year, 
and, supposing the shipments between 
January and July of 1922 reach the 
same figure (despite the increased yields 
and additional quantities imported dur- 
ing the last five months), the totals will 
still be within the limits of the exportable 
surplus. It is even probable that an 
exportable surplus will still exist in Au- 
gust, 1922. 

The aggregate sowings of wheat dur- 
ing this winter extended to 107,000,000 
acres, or 1.3 per cent more than last 
year; rye sowings reached 20,000,000 
acres, or more than 12 per cent greater 
than last season. 

A reduction in the areas under wheat 
occurred in Europe, and there also was 
a slight reduction in the wheat area in 
the United States, but this is neutralized 
by an increase in India. Rye sowings in- 
creased in both Europe and the United 
States. 








GERMANY’S CEREAL NEEDS 

Wasuinoton, D. C., March 25.—“It 
may safely be stated that for a consid- 
erable period Germany will continue to 
be a large importer of foodstuffs, espe- 
cially cereals,” says a report just re- 
ceived by the Department of Commerce 
from J. Klahr Huddle, consul at Ham- 
burg. Although German farmers in- 
creased their crops of wheat and rye in 
1921, the harvests were far below those 
of 1913, and barley and oats show a de- 
crease from the 1920 figures. Acreage 
of all crops except wheat declined in 
1921, the keen demand for that cereal in- 
fluencing farmers to give preference to 
its cultivation. JoHN Marrinan. 





SWISS GRAIN STOCKS 

Wasuinoton, D. C., March 25.—The 
Swiss government holds 100,000 tons of 
grain stocks, a three months’ supply, ac- 
cording to a cablegram from A. P. Den- 
nis, special agent of the Department of 
Commerce at Berne. The wheat needs 
for 1922 which must be imported are 
estimated at 500;000 tons, of which 30,000 
remain to be purchased before the next 
harvest. The state monopoly on grain 
will continue into 1923. 

JoHn Marrinan. 








FLOUR EXPORTS SHOW SLIGHT GAIN 





Figures for February Mark Advance Over Two Preceding Months— Wheat 
Exports Smallest in Many Months 


The report of flour and grain exports from the United States during the month 
of February, issued by the Department of Commerce, gives the month’s total flour 
exports as 1,203,175 bbls, valued at $6,454,983. For the eight months of the fiscal 
year 1921-22 the total flour exports are 11,030,944 bbls, valued at $68,639,375. 

Wheat exports in February were the smallest in many months, amounting to 
only 5,576,489 bus, valued at $6,982,655. For the eight months total wheat exports 
have been 172,448,456 bus, valued at $231,527,115. 





MONTHLY GRAIN AND FLOUR EXPORTS 


Exports of wheat flour and grain from the United States by months from Nov. 1, 1920, 
to Feb. 28, 1922, as officially reported (000’s omitted): 


1921 











1920 + rc ~ 

Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. March April May June 

Flour, bbis ..... 1,101 952 1,280 1,024 1,370 1,591 1,265 1,546 
Wheat, bus .... 26,035 25,903 21,345 18,469 14,599 17,641 25,932 25,235 
Barley, bus .... 1,623 2,520 2,991 1,324 1,567 631 458 1,372 
Corn, bus ...... 1,829 3,041 5,436 8,144 13,373 10,426 8,535 11,835 
Cate, Bum ...... 477 466 204 155 99 100 151 228 
Rye, bus ....... 4,802 5,626 5,423 3,757 «= 1,751 2,114 1,984 2,439 
1921 .) oa 1922——_, 

July Aug. Sept Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan, Feb. 

Flour, bbls ..... 1,238 1,873 1,802 1,557 1,246 1,014 1,099 1,203 
Wheat, bus .... 24,842 58,537 30,842 18,362 13,846 10,451 10,038 5,576 
Barley, bus .... 2,108 4,602 5,357 2,082 2,511 830 691 464 
Corn, bus ...... 14,793 13,652 18,600 9,217 4,622 10,243 19,526 22,052 
Oats, bus ...... 263 1,049 224 520 132 98 537 239 
Rye, bus ...:... 931 3,080 3,713 1,970 681 1,969 1,154 1,194 
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TRAGIC DEATH OF AUGUST J. BULTE 





Vice President of Larabee Flour Mills Corporation and Wife Victims of Sea- 
plane Accident off Florida Coast —Death After Forty- 
Eight Hours on Floating Wreckage 


Kansas Crry, Mo., March 25.—At the 
end of three days of suspense and anxi- 
ety, this morning’s dispatches from 
Miami, Fla., confirm the death of August 
J. Bulte and Mrs. Bulte following an 
accident to the seaplane in which they 
started Wednesday at noon for the short 
air trip to Bimini Island. With Mr. 
Bulte and his wife were Lawrence E. 
Smith and Mrs. Smith, Kansas City 
friends, and Mrs. J. S. Dickson, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. The only other occupant of 
the seaplane, Robert Moore, pilot, was 
picked up late yesterday by the oil 
tanker William Green, and later brought 
to Miami by a submarine chaser. The 
plane, upon which Moore was found 
floating in an unconscious and serious 
condition from exposure, was turned bot- 
tom upward. According to the pilot’s 
story, Mr. Bulte was killed before he 
struck the water, when the plane over- 
turned. The three women on the floating 
vessel gave up the struggle for life 
against wind and waves after nearly two 
days at sea on the wreckage. Mr. Smith 
later slipped off the boat into the sea. 

News of the failure of the plane to 
arrive at Bimini Island was first received 
in Kansas City Thursday morning. The 
ship had sailed at noon Wednesday for 
the short trip across the channel, and for 
several hours afterward no alarm was 
felt over her nonarrival. On several oc- 
casions aircraft have been missed for 
many hours along the Florida coast, and 
only recently passengers on one such ship 
were found on an isolated key after be- 
ing missing for four days. 

Thursday, active search of the waters 
about Miami and of the keys off the coast 
was begun by numerous small craft, aid- 
ed by all the airplanes available. These 
were later supplemented by numerous 
government boats and planes, and wire- 
less messages to shipping in all waters 
of the vicinity warned them to be on the 
lookout for the lost plane. For a hun- 
dred miles up and down the coast the 
search was kept up continuously through 
all of the daylight hours. As the days 
passed, what had at first been merely 
doubt as to the safety of the passengers 
on the ill-fated ship gave place to fear 
and, finally (Friday), to the bare hope 
that the party might possibly be found 
on some island, cut off from communi- 
cation. 

Late Friday, all uncertainty was ended 
by the definite report of the finding of 
the ship and its lone survivor, Some idea 
of the prolonged sufferings of his lost 
passengers can be gained from the con- 
dition he himself was in as the result of 
the unequal and almost lost struggle for 
life. It was only after many hours that 
he partly regained consciousness and was 
able to tell the tragic fate ‘of those who 
for more than two days and nights had 
shared his perilous hold on the wrecked 
airplane. 

None of the bodies of the victims has 
been recovered, nor is it regarded as 
probable that they ever will be. 


ON A PLEASURE TRIP 


Mr. and Mrs. Bulte, accompanied by 
their friends, Mr. and Mrs. Smith, left 
Kansas City about three weeks ago for 


a trip, principally for pleasure, in the~ 


South and to Havana. Incidental to the 
journey, Mr. Bulte was to visit his com- 
pany’s trade connections at various 
places. He was in constant touch by 
telegraph with the office here, and on 
the morning when the air journey was 
begun a message was received giving 
Miami as his address for a few days. 
It is assumed that the trip to Bimini 
Island, a popular one with Florida vis- 
itors, was quickly arranged and taken 
wholly for the pleasure of the experi- 
ence. It is ordinarily regarded as wholly 
safe, and this is said to be the first fatal 
accident since the establishment of the 
cross-channel service. The journey is 
normally accomplished in about three 
quarters of an hour at the rate of a 
mile a minute. Reports indicate that 
there was a stiff wind and a fairly rough 
sea. The fact that the ship overturned, 


exposing her green camouflaged under- 
side to the surface, is doubtless account- 
able for the fact that she was not earlier 
found. She was picked up about 50 
miles off the coast, and had drifted more 
than 100 miles to the northward. 


SURVIVING RELATIVES 

Mrs. Bulte, who came to a tragic death 
with her husband, was, before their mar- 
riage, Jan. 17, 1921, Mrs. Gladys Ray- 
mond, of Cherryvale, Kansas. Her 
mother resides in California. Mr. Bulte’s 
near surviving relatives are four sisters, 
Mrs. Joseph Gummersbach, Mrs. Victor 
Albrecht and Mrs. Charles Eberle, of St. 
Louis, and Mrs. Herman J. Meyer, Clin- 
ton, Mo. Mr. Albrecht is, and Mr. 


Eberle before his death was, of the 
Eberle-Albrecht Flour Co., St. Louis, 
with which concern Mr. Gummersbach is 
also connected. Mr. Meyer, youngest son 
of John F. Meyer, of St. Louis, is man- 
ager of the eo Mo., plant of 
the John F. Meyer & Sons Milling Co. 
EFFECT ON LARABEE COMPANY 

The loss of Mr. Bulte will be an al- 
most irreparable one to the business of 
the Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, of 
which he was vice president and general 
manager. While he had about him an 

(Continued on page 1400.) 





DISTRIBUTION OF SEED FUND 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 25.—The 
Department of Agriculture has made ar- 
rangements to commence at once the dis- 
tribution of the $1,500,000 provided in 
the seed loan act just signed by the 
President for relieving the acute stress 
of farmers in the crop failure area of 
the Northwest. Arrangements have been 
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made for opening a branch office at 
Grand Forks, N. D., as was done in the 
case of previous government loans for 
the relief of farmers in that section. 
JoHN Marrinan. 





NASHVILLE MAKES PROTEST 

Nasuvittz, Tenn., March 25.—The 
Traffic Bureau and Grain Exchange of 
Nashville have filed protests with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission against 
a new tariff making an advance of about 
40 per cent in freight rates on = and 
grain products from Ohio and Missis- 
sippi river crossings to Nashville. 

The new tariff makes following in- 
creases in rates: Cincinnati, from 27c to 
3714c; Louisville, from 151%4c to 21%c; 
Evansville and Cairo, from 15%c to 
2217,c; Memphis, from 17%4c to 254,4c; 
St. Louis, from 2514¢ to $lc. This enor- 
mous advance would make a material in- 
crease in cost of bread to southeastern 
consumers. 

Joun Lerrer. 
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QUARTER MILLION DOLLAR FIRE 





Damage Estimated at $250,000 Done by Fire in Cereal Mill of Portland Flour- 
ing Mills Co.—Loss Amply Covered by Insurance 


—Cause Undetermined 


PortLannp, Ornecon, March 25.—Fire of 
undetermined origin, but believed to have 
been caused by spontaneous combustion in 
grain bins or by a dust explosion, gutted 
the upper floors of the Olympic cereal 
mill belonging to the Portland Flouring 
Mills Co. on Wednesday, March 22, The 
fire was discovered at 7 a.m., and though 
half the city fire apparatus and two fire 
boats were soon at the scene, it was 
several hours before the fire was sub- 
dued, 

The fire swept from the fourth up 
through the fifth and sixth floors, caus- 
ing a total loss of machinery and con- 
tents on each of these floors. There was 
no fire damage, however, below the 
fourth floor, and but little water dam- 
age. The massive concrete walls of the 
building were apparently not seriously 
injured, and it is believed that the mill 
can be rebuilt within the same walls. 
The total extent of the damage is as yet 
impossible to determine, but it is esti- 
mated at between $200,000 and $250,000, 
which is amply covered by insurance. 
This includes losses on the building itself 
and on machinery, grain and cereal 
stocks. Repair work has already begun. 

The Olympic mill, which covers an en- 
tire city block, was built in 1920 at a 
cost of $900,000, including the land, and 
was of re-enforced concrete construction 
throughout. The property is now being 
operated by the Gray-Rosenbaum Grain 
Co., which holds an option for the pur- 
chase of the entire system of the Port- 
land Flouring Mills Co. 


J. M. Lownspate. 





NEWS OF THE WHEAT CROP 


Further Rains in Southwest Assure Abun- 
dant Supply of Moisture in All Sec- 
tions of Wheat Belt 


Kansas Crry, Mo., March 25.—Further 
rains in the Southwest have assured an 
abundant supply of moisture in all sec- 
tions of the wheat belt. Wheat is re- 
ported to be greening up nicely every 
place except in a few western counties 
of Kansas, Nebraska and Texas. The 
general opinion is that the crop has 
plenty of vitality in all sections except 
those western counties, where the effects 
of the moisture are not yet noticeable, 
but which may show signs of improve- 
ment with favorable weather. Many 
fields that looked dead before the oc- 
currence of the last moisture are showing 
life, and all reports indicate that there 
is plenty of time for stooling satisfac- 
torily. ‘Temperatures have been warm 
all week. 

Oxtanoma City, Oxra., March 25.— 
Wheat in the northwestern section of 
Oklahoma is far below the standard of 
last year, and probably considerably be- 
low normal for a 10-year period, accord- 
ing to C. W. Goltry, of Enid, who is in 
immediate touch with the territory. The 
drouth was disastrous in the panhandle 
counties, and the yield may not be as 
good as in sections of midwestern and 
southwestern Oklahoma. Mr. Goltry be- 
lieves that Kay, Grant and Garfield coun- 
ties have a 90 per cent condition - in 
wheat at this time, and that is one of the 
most promising sections of the entire 
Southwest. He estimates the condition 
‘in Alfalfa, Woods and Woodward coun- 
ties at 50 per cent. Probably 5 per cent 
of the 1921 crop remains in the hands 
of growers. This is the estimate of deal- 
ers in northern and northwestern Okla- 
homa. Most of that left in bins is of 
poor quality and has a slow sale to mill- 
ers. J. M. Browder, a ranchman of New 
Mexico, reports that much wheat in the 
Texas panhandle and plains sections and 
eastern New Mexico did not grow after 
the February and March rains, and he 
believes that no amount of moisture can 
make it grow. There are large sections 
of that big territory in which the wheat 
is in fair condition, however. A large 
acreage of feed will be planted, and the 
cotton acreage is likely to be increased. 


Wicuita, Kansas, March 25.—Growing 
crop conditions inspire the man on the 





street to make all sorts of extravagant 
forecasts. One hundred fifty million 
bushels for Kansas is mentioned at the 
Rotary luncheon without a comment, ex- 
cept that an automobile man protests, 
saying the figures are entirely too low. 
The big wheat counties in central Kansas 
show far above an average condition. 

Omana, Nes., March 25.—The fall of 
rain, sleet and snow throughout Ne- 
braska early in the week did winter 
wheat a great deal of good, and put the 
soil in excellent condition for spring 
plowing. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., March 25.—Millers lo- 
cated in the soft winter wheat districts 
of Missouri and Illinois are practically 
unanimous in stating that the growing 
crop is in excellent condition. There has 
been ample moisture during the winter 
for the full needs of the crop, which is 
now in a position to withstand a rather 
dry growing season. 

Inpranapouis, Inp., March 25.—Grow- 
ing wheat and rye made fair progress 
in Indiana this week. Clear weather, 
with a fair amount of sunshine, predomi- 
nated, following heavy rains last week, 
which caused streams in the southern 
part of the state to overflow and cover 
considerable areas of wheat in the bot- 
tom lands. No great damage was done, 
however, as temperatures were not low. 
Some fields still are spotted, and show 
the effect of heaving during the winter. 

Evansvit.e, Inp., March 25.—Wheat is 
looking well, and if the weather is pro- 
pitious there will be more than an av- 
erage crop. There is considerable wheat 
land under water, caused by the recent 
rains and the overflowing of creeks and 
rivers. The flooded area consists mostly 
of corn growing lands, however, but the 
indications are that the water will be 
gone when the time for spring plowing 
is at hand in that section. 

Cuicaco, Itt., March 25.—A weather 
bureau bulletin issued at Springfield says 
that roads in Illinois are bad almost 
everywhere. Approximately four inches 


of rain fell in the south central part on 
March 14, and the ground is still satu- 
rated. No oats have been sown, because 
of wet fields. Winter wheat is growing 
fine and in good condition, but some of 
the fields are inundated. A report from 
Mendota, IIl., states that country roads 
are improving, and that with a few days 
of good weather the farmers will! begin 
to sow oats. 


Totepo, On10, March 25.—The weather 
this week has been beneficial to wheat 
fields. Early in the week there was a 
three-inch fall of snow, which melted in 
the next 24 hours, and was followed later 
in the week by heavy rains. As a result, 
many fields in northern Ohio arid south- 
ern Michigan which had looked wilted, 
dried up and yellow, are greening up, 
with every indication of being in 
condition. Farther south the fields are 
more advanced, and have been green for 
a couple weeks past. There has been 
some heaving and breaking of roots from 
alternate freezing and thawing, but it 
may be doubted if this means any serious 
impairment of the crop. The acreage in 
this section is ‘probably not greater than 
last year. 


San Francisco, Car., March 25.—The 
California co-operative crop reporting 
service reports that more favorable 
weather conditions during the first half 
of March have resulted in an improve- 
ment in pasture, live stock and growing 
grains, but continued cool weather has 
not allowed pasture and crops to get the 
full benefit of the timely rains of the 
past two weeks. Grain crops are gen- 
erally showing a steady but somewhat 
slow improvement. In a few favorably 
located sections this is quite marked, 
while in some of the coast counties they 
are at a standstill. The sowing of grain 
is practically completed except. in the 
high valleys of the northern counties. 

Seatrie, Wasu., March 28.—(Special 
Telegram)—Telegraphic advices from 
mills throughout the Pacific Northwest 
report winter ‘wheat condition fair to 
good in most sections. Washington—Big 
Bend country came through winter in 
fine shape, little reseeding necessary, 
acreage somewhat smaller than last year; 
Palouse, no damage, acreage normal; 
Walla Walla and Columbia counties, con- 
dition 80 per cent of normal, prospect 
excellent and little reseeding expected; 
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Horse Heaven country, plant in weak 
condition, due to lack of moisture and 
cold, backward spring. Oregon—Uma- 
tilla and Wallowa counties, condition 80 
per cent normal, prospects fair; northern 
central counties, backward account late 
spring; ground crusted, condition not fa- 
vorable, but few weeks warm weather 
may make - considerable improvement. 
Northern Idaho—No damage; mostly un- 
der snow; acreage normal. 

Ocpen, Uran, March 25.—Utah and 
Idaho had their first real spring weather 
during the past week, snow disappearing 
from all the lower valleys and farms 
rapidly drying, so that spring plowing 
has been possible, according to the fed- 
eral weather bureau. There will be ne- 
cessity for rapid farm work this season, 
owing to the long winter and consequent 
reduction in the period preceding the 
growing season. Fears that this condi 
tion may result in reduction of the 
spring wheat acreage have been expressed 
by some grain dealers. 

Great Fatts, Mont., March 25.—Six 
inches of snow fell in Montana this week 
The storm came following the melting 
of the heavy coating of snow that had 
been on the ground for three months, and 
was of the kind that will make available 
an abundance of moisture for spring 
work. The storm has occasioned a tone 
of optimism in the farming community, 
and the outlook is for even a larger acre 
age than had been expected. 





DEATH OF MRS. ERSKINE 


Evansvittz, Inp., March 25.—Mrs 
Wilbur Erskine, who had been ill fo 
several months, died on March 21, occa 
sioning still deeper sympathy in this com 
munity for Mr. Erskine, in connection 
with the failure of the Akin-Erskin 
Milling Co. Mrs. Erskine held consider 
able property in her own name, having 
inherited it from her father, the lat 
William Akin, pioneer pork packer o( 
Evansville, who left a large fortune to 
his children, of whom she was the young 
est. Mr. Erskine was trustee of the Akin 
property for many years, but resigned 
the trust some months ago when his own 
business affairs demanded his entire at- 
tention. Mrs. Erskine’s estate was left 
to Mr. Erskine in trust. She was 59 
years old, and leaves a son and a daugh- 
ter. W. W. Ross. 





Olympic Cereal Mill 


of the Portland (Oregon) Flouring Mills Co. 
Photograph from the Strong-Scott Manufacturing Co., Minneapolis. 
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The weakness in wheat last week had a 
deterrent effect on flour buying. Sales 
by Minneapolis and interior northwest- 
ern mills were much lighter than in the 
preceding two weeks. Flour buyers paid 
little attention to the fluctuations from 
day to day, and seem to lack confidence. 
Even on the advance, Monday of this 
week, there was little inquiry. Prices are 
5 to 20e bbl higher for the week. The 
opinion seems to prevail that what is 


needed more than anything else to create . 


demand is stability in the wheat market. 

‘There is a fair day to day domestic in- 
quiry for first clear flour, but asking 
prices are a little above what exporters 
will pay. 

Late in the week a flurry developed in 
second clear. Mills apparently did not 
participate in the business to any extent, 
for the reason that they are already sold 
ahead, but jobbers who speculated in this 
commodity some weeks ago were able to 
unload at prices that apparently did not 
represent any profit. One Minneapolis 
jobber sold 10,000 bbls of second clear, 
while others sold small lots at prices 
ranging $8.90@4.10 bbl, in jutes, deliv- 
ered, New York City. The purchasers 
were mainly seaboard exporters, and the 
flour was wanted apparently for relief 
purposes, 

Mills quote top family patents at $8.05 
@8.65 bbl, standard patent $7.75@8.05, 
second patent $7.45@7.55, in 98-lb cot- 
tons; fancy clear $6.25, first clear $5.50 
( 5.60, second clear $3.75@3.95, in 140-lb 
jutes, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


DURUM FLOUR 


Business with durum flour mills is va- 
riable. Some report sales as being very 
light, and that business consummated 
was done at a low margin of profit. 
Others apparently are. not having the 
same experience, as a few report a much 
improved trade the past 10 days. ‘The 
latter report having sold more than their 
output last week, although sales as a rule 
were in small lots and mainly for 30 
days’ shipment. According.to reports, 
price cutting is rampant and mills in 
inany instances are naming prices far 
under cost. The trade as a whole has 
liad very little confidence in the higher 
values, and no doubt many mills have re- 
serted to cutting prices to attract buyers. 
_ Some business is being done right alon 
export. Sales, however, are Seathoned 
and in small lots. Mills quote No. 2 
“molina at $6.50 bbl, jute, No. 3 semo- 
lina $6.20@6.25, durum flour $4.75@5.40, 
clear $3.95@4.25. 


MILLFEED 

The millfeed situation is very mixed 
{is week, While Minneapolis mills quote 
‘ran at $23@25 ton here, country mills 
and jobbers, respectively, ask $21 and 
~23. Even at the minimum quotation, 
‘here is very little doing. Inquiry has 
‘yout reached the vanishing point. 
‘either eastern nor western trade seems 
iiterested. Jobbers temporarily are 
nding every effort semest getting de- 
iveries against March contracts. Mills 
ire catching up on orders, although it 
doubtful if all March contracts for 
standard middlings will be filled on time. 
_ The heavier feeds are stronger than 
is bran, although they also have shown 
ome decline since last Tuesday. Flour 
iniddlings are quoted nominally by mills 


at $28@30 ton, Minneapolis, and red dog 


ut $34@35, but jobbers are quoting free- 
ly at $1@38 ton less. They claim to be 
able to get feed from country mills at 
this much less than city mills ask. 

To all appearances, short interests are 


at work. Rumor has it that some job- 
bers ate quoting supplies under the mar- 
ket, in an effort to break prices. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 15 were in operation March 28: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and B mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, South A, B, 
Anchor and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), C 
(one half), D, B and G mills, 

Minneapolis Durum Products Co.’s mill. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
This Week .cccccccesccces 287,280 53 
EsSt WOOK «ccvcccccccsces 252,345 46 
BOGE GOO cccccccevccesees 315,430 57 
Two years ABO ......+.60% 230,695 42 
Three years ago .......+. 365,050 70 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 

nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 

and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 

reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

No. capacity for week tivity 

1931°...000 55 357,540 168,490 44 

1920°...... 55 357,540 175,680 46 

BOS2F .cccce 62 420,390 198,755 47 

BOSST oo oso 62 420,390 176,120 44 

*Week ending March 25. Week ending 
March 18, 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 
For the week ended Saturday, March 
25, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 


bushels (000’s omitted): 
1922 1921 1920 1919 














Minneapolis ... 1,055 1,256 1,624 1,873 
Duluth ........ 812 163 122 14 
Totals ..ccse 1,867 1,419 1,746 1,887 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1921, to.March 25, 
1922, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 





Minneapolis .. 72,806 77,464 81,863 85,474 
Dalat 2 cccces 36,931 33,199 10,698 87,537 
Totala ...... 109,737 110,663 92,561 173,011 


Elevator stocks in Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on March 25, in bushels (000’s 


omitted) were: 
1922 1921 1920 1919 





Minneapolis ... 6,891 5,573 8,489 20,478 
Duluth ........ 4,396 1,634 1,519 24,534 
Totals ..ccces 11,287 7,207 10,008 45,012 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The wheat market had 4 downward 
tendency last week. Prices declined 
nearly daily, although yesterday market 
advanced about 3c. Today, however, 
prices went down Ic, and for the week 
show little or no change. The local cash 
market was firmer, compared with the 
futures. Receipts of spring wheat in this 
market were light, only 798 cars being re- 
ceived during the past six days. Of 
these only a small part were choice mill- 
ing grades and, consequently, there was 
some competition between mills for the 
top grades, causing premiums to go up. 
Not only were local mills after choice 
grades, but interior and eastern mills 
wanted good wheat. Yesterday it was 
reported that about 50,000 bus of choice 
stuff were sold to Buffalo mills. Today 
No. 1 northern sold at 11@26c over May. 

Durum wheat offerings were light and 
demand was good, especially for the bet- 
ter grades. Mills paid firm premiums 
for the right kind of wheat. No. 1 am- 
ber was quoted at May price to 17c over; 
No. 1 mixed, 5c under to llc over. 

Winter wheat was firmer and in better 
demand last week, although southwestern 
was a little slower this week. Montana 
was quoted at 10@12c over May; Kan- 


sas, 2c under to 10c over; Nebraska, 4@ 
10¢c under. 


COARSE GRAINS AT MINNEAPOLIS 

The coarse grain market last week was 
easier, and prices on all grades except 
barley show a loss for the week. Buy- 
ing was fairly active, but less aggressive 
than in previous weeks. Cash corn prices 
dropped 3c for the week. Buyers were 
more eae in their selection, and 
wante 
moved quite readily. Other grades were 
slow. Closing prices, March 27: No. 3 
‘yellow, 4914@49%,c bu; No. 3 mixed, 
481/, @48%,c. 

Oats were without feature. Offerings 
moved very well, and there was a fair 
general demand. Elevators were the best 
takers. No. 3 white closed at 321,@34c 
bu; No. white, 31@32c. 

Rye was easier, and prices about 3c 
lower for the week. Mills bought choice 

rades at firm prices last week, but re- 
Sesed their bids the last few days. No. 
2 closed at 9414 @95%,c bu. 

Barley started off easier the first of 
the week; since Friday, prices have been 
firmer. Offerings have been light, and 
demand quite good, especially for the 
better grades. Closing range, 50@6l1c bu. 


LINSEED PRODUCTS 


Linseed oil meal for prompt shipment 
is in fair demand. Buying, however, is 
not quite as heavy as it has been during 
the past several weeks. Mills are not 
offering meal except for April or later 
shipment, for which they are asking 
$51.50 ton, f.o.b., Minneapolis. Jobbers 
and resellers. are quoting for prompt 
shipment at $51.50@52. 

Linseed oil mills in this territory are 
operating very light at present. Al- 
though the demand for the byproducts 
has been very good, supplies of flaxseed 
have been extremely light and stocks 
are decreasing rapidly. Mills are unable 
to use foreign seed this year, due to the 


increased duty to 30c bu under the emer-- 


gency tariff, whereas in former years 
large quantities were ground when stocks 
here were not available. Another factor is 
the competition on the part of foreign 
oil. Imports of European oil have been 
very heavy, and mills here are unable to 
compete with foreign crushers. While 
the emergency tariff increased the duty 
on flaxseed, the duty on oil remains at 
10c gallon. Foreign crushers can put 
down oil on the Atlantic Coast at 12@ 
1c gallon cheaper than mills here, and 
on the Pacific Coast 10@12c gallon 
cheaper. Until these conditions are cor- 
rected, mills here will be unable to com- 
pete with foreign crushers and, conse- 
quently, — will continue light. 

Export business in cake is quiet. Mills 
in this territory are receiving bids, but 
they do not care to do business on that 
low basis. With insufficient flaxseed sup- 
plies, mills prefer to store what cake 
they have rather than sell it at a loss 
or no profit. Seaboard mills are reported 
to be quoting cake at $42 ton. 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 


London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $4.351,; 
three-day, $4.35, ; 60-day, $4.323,. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 37.50. 


NORTH DAKOTA’S MILL LOSSES 


The annual report of the Industrial 
Commission of North Dakota for the 
year ending Dec. 31 states that the flour 
mill at Drake has sustained losses of 
upwards of $100 a day for every day it 
has been in operation, or $1.58 per bbl 
for the flour produced. The report states 
that the mill has had plenty of money 
to operate on at all times, and its activi- 
ties have never been cramped for lack of 
financial support. Its net loss to date 
has been $74,379. 

The state-owned mill and elevator 
project at Grand Forks has cost thus 
far $1,121,443. To —— the project 
the engineers estimate that approximate- 
ly $1,400,000 more will be required. 


THE RAILROADS’ TROUBLES 

William H. Bremner, president of the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad, speak- 
ing before the Traffic Club of Minneap- 
olis, Monday, said that the trouble with 
the railroads was too much governmental 
regulation. He said it had ceased to be 
regulation, and had become strangulation. 

Mr. Bremner added: “If you want a 
good transportation system you must not 
starve your railroad. You cannot get 


choice, dry grades only, which | 
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good service out of a poorly fed man or 
a railroad. Make up your minds, unless 
the railroads are afforded some relief 
the only ultimate solution of the railroad 
problem is government ownership, and 
we are drifting toward that with great 
rapidity. Under private ownership you 
had the cheapest and best transportation 
service in the world prior to 1911. Since 
then, regulations of one kind or another 
have increased expenses and cut down 
the earning power of the carrier until 
now even needed maintenance has to be 
neglected. The railroads must be put in 
a position where they can control their 
expenses, not from month to month, but 
from day to day. They should not be 
compelled to pay more for their labor 
than other industries are paying.” 


COMMISSION HOUSE FAILURE 


E. L. Welch & Co., one of the old- 
established grain commission houses in 
Minneapolis, suspended operations this 
week, It is generally understood that 
the affairs of the company are badly in- 
volved, although a statement of liabili- 
ties has not yet been given out. The 
principals of the firm, E. L. Welch, and 
his son T. H. Welch, are also largely in- 
terested in the Security Elevator Co., 
which operates a string of country ele- 
vators. 

Edgar L. Mattson, vice president Mid- 
land National Bank, and M. D. Chandler, 
vice president Metropolitan National 
Bank, have been, appointed trustees for 
E. L. Welch & Co. The Midland Na- 
tional Bank has been appointed trustee 
for the Security Elevator Co. An audit 
of the books of both companies has to 
be made before a statement as to liabili- 
ties can be given out. 


BUYS BAG FACTORY AT BUFFALO 


E. B. Murphy, Minneapolis represen- 
tative of the Percy-Kent Co., received a 
wire from headquarters last week to the 
effect that his company had purchased 
and had taken possession of the Iroquois 
Bag Co.’s plant at Buffalo N. Y. This 
company announced two weeks ago that 
it would build a modern bag factory at 
Buffalo for the manufacture of cotton 
and jute flour bags. The acquisition of 
the Iroquois Plant puts it in position to 
begin supplying the trade at Buffalo with 
bags immediately. : 


MILL WINS CANCELLATION SUIT 


In the case of the Marshall (Minn.) 
Milling Co. vs. the Hintz-Cameron Co., of 
Duluth, for damages sustained through 
cancellation of a flour contract, the 
court granted the milling company full 
damages asked for, viz., $6,082.40. The 
counterclaim of the defendants that the 
flour was defective in quality was not 
sustained. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


Mill oats are quoted at 22@23c bu, 
bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis. . 

Screenings are dull, prices ranging $2. 
@12_ton, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

W. J. Maxfield, an operative miller of 
Scobey, Mont., is temporarily at Luse- 
land, Sask. 

Fred J. Lingham, vice president of 
the Federal Milling Co., Lockport, N. Y., 
was a Minneapolis visitor last week. 

James W. Silley, general manager of 
the Price Food Products Corporation, 
Minneapolis, is ig, St. Louis this week. 

It is stated that one Minneapolis mill 
has already sold some pure bran for 
season shipment on the basis of $20 ton, 
Minneapolis. 

M. J. McGarry, who represents the 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation in Iowa, 
Wisconsin and Michigan, was a Minne- 
apolis visitor on March 21. 

O. F. Bast, manager of the Purity Oats 
Co., Davenport, Iowa, is in Minneapolis 
for a few days on his way home from a 
trip through the Southwest. 

This office has calls from two Wiscon- 
sin milling companies for energetic and 
experienced flour and feed salesmen to 
cover territory tributary to the mills. 

James Pye, northwestern representa- 
tive of the Nordyke & Marmon Co., se- 
cured the contract for remodeling the 
Rochester (Minn.) Milling Co.’s plant. 
The interior of the mill building is being 
rebuilt, and a lot of new equipment in- 
stalled to bring the capacity up to 250 
bbls. 

(Continued on page 1404.) 
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So far as new orders were concerned, 
this week has been one of extreme dull- 
ness for local mills. Practically the only 
business was in small orders, and even 
those were light. Prices declined 20@25c 
for upper grades, although clears re- 
mai about unchanged. 

The dull flour trade was attributed 
mainly to the sharp and irregular fluc- 
tuations in wheat prices. If the wheat 
market had moved either way, and given 
indications of any consistency, flour or- 
ders would have in all probability in- 
creased, for reports from the larger dis- 
tributing markets tended to show small 


ocks. 

The opinion seems to be general among 
flour buyers, however, that prices will 
work lower. This view is based on the 
greatly improved crop situation in the 
Southwest, together with the generally 
good crop prospects in other parts of the 
world, Added to this are the small ex- 
ports of wheat from the United States 
recently. The recent bull market in 
wheat was motivated by the “ruination” 
of the winter wheat crop, and the narrow 
adjustment of supplies to world needs, 
Now that the wheat has staged its sea- 
sonable joke on the “crop killers,” and 
exports are somewhat lighter in volume, 
the market takes on a bearish tone, espe- 
cially to those who want it lower. 

Shipping directions were generally re- 
postal good, and mills continued to run 
at capacity, or near that mark. Output 
of Kansas City mills gained about 1,000 
bbls over a week ago. The percentage of 
activity of mills was 86 per cent, com- 
pared to 64 a year ago. 

Mills outside of Kansas City do not 
show as large gains over a year ago as 
local mills, running only about 8 to 10 
per cent nearer capacity than at that 
time, with an output slightly above one 
half capacity. 

Nominal quotations: hard winter wheat 
short patent, basis cotton 98’s, Kansas 
City, $7@7.65; 95 per cent, $6.80@7.15; 
straight, $6.60@6.85; first clear, $5@6; 
second clear, $4@4.75; low grade, $3.50 
@4, 


MILLFEED 


Demand for millfeed this week was 
limited, except for quick shipment. Or- 
ders for immediate delivery were moder- 
ately good, and the market gave some 
evidence the latter part of the week of 
working into a demand for later deliv- 
eries. The falling off in orders from the 
keen demand of twé®weeks ago was 
thought to be more the result of gen- 
eral market conditions than of any satu- 
ration of the market with supplies. 
Prices are $1@1.50 lower than a week 
ago, with bran showing the full decline. 
Current quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton: bran, $22@22.50; brown shorts, $25 
@25.50; gray shorts, $26@26.50. 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates on 
flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 Ibs, as quoted 
by R. W. Lightburne, Jr., steamship 
agent, Kansas City: hy London, 
Manchester, Belfast, Dublin, Glasgow, 
via New Orleans 564,c, via New York 
638c; Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, 
via New Orleans 53144c; Rotterdam, Am- 
sterdam, via New York 65c; Antwerp, 
via New York 638c; Hamburg, via New 
Orleans 54c, via New York 63c; Chris- 
tiania, via New Orleans 641,c, via New 
York 66c; Copenhagen, via New Orleans 
621,c, via New York 66c. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 

senting a weekly capacity of 114,900 bbls, 

with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


FPiour Pet. of 
output activity 
This WOOK ..cccccccccccece 98,900 86 
EMSs WOOK oo cccccceccccves 97,987 85 
WOOP GHD ceoccecccescsvcece 72,200 64 
Two years Ago .......seeee 50,000 61 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 77 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 

souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 

Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output ofac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 473,301 280,241 59 
Last week ....... 470,410 294,066 62 
Year ago ........ 431,670 211,707 49 
Two years ago... 430,170 222,759 61 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 8,041 bbls this week, 15,725 last 
week, 13,172 a year ago and 6,708 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, four report do- 
mestic business good, 35 fair, and 29 slow 
and quiet. 


BRANCH-MIDDLEKAUFF INVESTMENT CO. 


Announcement is made that the invest- 
ment business long conducted at Wichita, 
Kansas, by Vernon H. Branch has been 
incorporated as the Branch-Middlekauff 
Investment Co., with a paid-up capital of 
$100,000. Mr. Branch specializes in han- 
dling commercial paper, largely from 
millers. 


GALVESTON AFTER LOWER RATES 


W. R. Scott, transportation commis- 
sioner of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade, is in Galveston attending a rate 
hearing. That port is asking a slightly 
lower rate than New Orleans on export 
shipments from most of the Southwest. 
The reduction is opposed by numerous 
interests that desire the two ports to be 
kept on about the same basis. 

The Galveston Commercial Association 
started the contention by asking the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to estab- 
lish freight rates to New Orleans on 
grain and grain products 5c per 100 lbs 
higher than the export rate through Gal- 
veston. The present rates from points 
in Kansas, south of the Union Pacific, 
for export are the same for both ports. 
The Galveston attack.on rates, if suc- 
cessful, would require all southern Kan- 
sas shippers to use Galveston exclusively, 
and prevent export traffic via New Or- 
leans from that territory. 


HEARING ON SHIPPING ACT 


Chairman Lasker, of the Shipping 
Board, this week notified interested par- 
ties in the Southwest that they would be 
given a hearing before section 28 of the 
shipping act was made effective. Com- 
missioners Benson, Plummer and Thomp- 
son have been designated to conduct the 
hearing. The date has not yet been set. 

Chambers of commerce of Wichita and 
Hutchinson, the Traffic Association of 
Topeka, the Kansas Grain Dealers’ 
Association and the Southwestern Mill- 
ers’ League had protested against the 
provision being made effective, on the 
grounds that it would raise the freight 
rate on grain and grain products to Gal- 
veston. The section in question would 
prohibit a lower freight rate on export 
shipments of those commodities, unless 
they were carried oversea in an Ameri- 
can owned ship. 


KANSAS MILLERS OPTIMISTIC 


“Kansas millers to whom I talked were 
generally optimistic,” James L. Tipton, 
southwestern representative of the Wolf 
Co., Chambersburg, Pa., said on his re- 
turn from a week spent at various points 
in Kansas. “Enthusiasm is gaining. 
Farmers also share in this outlook. Last 


week in Wichita was the best from a 
business standpoint that the city had ex- 
perienced since the boom days which im- 
mediately followed the war. The farm- 
ers were in the market, and every line of 
business sold a large volume of goods, 
although implements were most in de- 
mand.” The consensus among millers 
was that there would be no great in- 
crease in flour buying until the new 
crop exerted its influence on the market, 
Mr. Tipton found. 


BOARD OF TRADE MEMBERSHIPS 


Further advances in prices of board 
of trade memberships occurred this week. 
Harry L. Winter, of Thomson & McKin- 
non, Chicago, paid $12,500 for the certifi- 
cate of D. F. Piazzek, and R. W. Samp- 
son, of the W. H. Marshall Commission 
Co., paid around that sum for the cer- 
tificate of Wyan Nelson. The former 
price includes a transfer fee of $500. 
The Nelson certificate was sold in 1920 
for $13,700, and was secured by W. H. 
Marshall for a little less than that. It is 
said that as high as $14,000 is now being 
bid for memberships. Six or seven appli- 
cations are reported on file in the secre- 
tary’s office, including two from a north- 
western mill, one from a local mill, and 
one each from two local elevator con- 
cerns. Several sales a month and six 
weeks ago were at $8,000. 


SHIPMENTS TO GALVESTON 


The strength of cash wheat in Kansas 
City, compared to the options, is caused 
partly by the light receipts of strong 

ain, and the steady demand for it 

rom the mills. Premiums were strength- 

ened this week, however, by shipments of 
moderate amounts of good wheat from 
here and Omaha to build up stocks at 
Galveston, due to the fact that wheat 
there was not up to contract require- 
ments. 

Stocks of wheat at Galveston are no 
longer burdensome, but they had been 
reduced to the undesirable grades which 
are not especially wanted. About 600 
cars are on track, some of which has 
been there since last August. 

Exporters here predict that the disas- 
trous experience this season will have a 
tendency to retard export trade at the 
Gulf next season. Extreme caution will 
probably be exerted in making shipments, 
it was said, 


NOTES 


A. P. Haury, president Claflin (Kan- 
sas) Mill & Elevator Co., was in Kansas 
City this week. 

Harvey J. Owen, sales manager Bulte 
Mills (Kansas Flour Mills Co.), Kansas 
City, is in the East on a business trip. 

W. H. Sudduth, vice president Com- 
mander Mill Co., Minneapolis, is spend- 
ing a fortnight at Excelsior Springs, Mo. 

Frederick Fisher and F. J. Fitzpatrick 
were elected to membership in the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade early this week. 

A grain elevator with an ultimate ca- 
pacity of 2,500,000 bus will be built at 
Wichita, Kansas, by the Victory Eleva- 
tor Co., it was announced this week. A 
unit of 500,000 bus capacity is to be con- 
structed at once. 

The Sumner Milling Co. is the name of 
a new organization at Wellington, Kan- 
sas, operating what was formerly known 
as the Romine mill. J. C. Conley, man- 
ager, was ey at Wichita, Kansas. 
The mill has 100 bbls capacity. 

A contract for furnishing complete the 
new 1,000-bbl mill of the Yukon (Okla.) 
Milling & Grain Co. was awarded to H. 
C. Malsness, southwestern representative 
of Sprout, Waldron & Co., Muncy, Pa. 
Six carloads of machinery were delivered 
this week on the contract. 


F. R. Warrick, manager of the ship- 
ping department of the R. J. Thresher 
Grain Co. for several years, and for- 
merly connected with the Moore-Lawless 
Grain Co. in Kansas City, left this week 
for Hutchinson, Kansas, where he will 
operate an elevator for the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co. 

A. E. Mosier, southwestern represen- 
tative Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., returned 
this week from the home office of the 
company at Milwaukee. Mr. Mosier said 
that reports coming into the main office 
indicated sales of milling machinery to 
be subnormal, although slightly improved, 
compared with a yeaf ago. Demand 
for some other lines of machinery manu- 
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factured by the Allis-Chalmers company 
was active, he reported. z 

A Kansas City friend of Theodore F. 
Ismert, president Ismert-Hincke Milling 
Co., Kansas City, has received the fol- 
lowing card from him, written in Paris: 
“Here I am, lost. No market quotations, 
no statistics, no grain news. Nothing to 
do but walk or ride about seeing sights, 
visiting old churches, parks and build- 
ings.” 

The quotations sent out by the Kansas 
City Board of Trade by wireless tele- 
phone are being received at numerous 
points in northern Missouri by mills, ele 
vators, and bakeries, according to R. L. 
Thomson, of the Central Mills Co., Kan- 
sas City, who has recently completed a 
trip in that section. The quotations can 
be heard clearly, he said. 

Among Kansas City visitors this week 
were J. H. Holloway, traffic manager 
Weber Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, 
Kansas; R. Ward Magill, sales manager 
Kansas Milling Co. Wichita; C. A 
Greenlee, secretary William Kelly Mill- 
ing Co., Hutchinson, Kansas; C. W. 
Hunter, Attica (Kansas) Mills, and ‘I. 
Park Hay, of the St. Louis office of th 
United States Shipping Board. 


James Marshall, of the Simonds 
Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co., who has re- 


. turned from a trip into northwester: 


Kansas, says that wheat fields are green 
there, and conditions much better than ii 
Nebraska, Enough moisture has falle: 
to last for two months, and crop pros 
pects are better than at this time las‘ 
year. There are no stocks of wheat i) 
elevators, and very little in farmer: 
hands, Mr. Marshall said. 


The Eldorado. & Santa Fe Railroad 
was incorporated this week by the Kan 
sas state charter board. All of the of 
ficers and directors are Santa Fe genera 
officials, The road will act as a freigh 
cut-off, and will run from the main lin 
at Ellinor, a tower station west o! 
Strong City, to a point just south of El 
dorado, where there will be a connectio:: 
with the line running down the Walnu 
valley. The line will furnish a new out 
let for the heavy traffic from the south, 
and will also reach a great farminy 
country now without a railroad. 


Kansas City and Omaha elevator in 
terests, at their meeting here this week 
on the “old tonnage” question, arranged 
for witnesses at the hearing to be given 
in Kansas City, March 30, before an ex 
aminer of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. If the shippers secure a ruling 
favorable to their contention for the ap- 
plication of new freight rates as a sub- 
stitute for the old billing on grain stored 
in Kansas City and Omaha, there will be 
an average saving of 4c per bu. About 
20,000,000 bus of grain are affected, 5,- 
— in Omaha and the rest in Kansas 
ity. 





WICHITA 


The outstanding feature in the flour 
trade here this week was the absolute in- 
difference of all classes of buyers to of- 
ferings. The recent advance in prices 
seems to have met a buyers’ strike. Sales 
were reported the smallest for any singk 
week on the crop, with little chance for 
new business soon on present basis. 

Salesmen in the southern trade say it is 
useless to expect any buying in volum: 
from that direction during the balanc: 
of the crop year, as few are in position 
to ask for credit, even were they inclined 
to stock up. After the bitter experience 
of last year in doing so, none will mak« 
any effort to anticipate the market, but 
will buy as needed until prices are set- 
tled on a new crop basis. The position 
of the southern buyers is not unique; 
much the same conditions are reported 
with the trade generally. 

Both local and outside mills were able 
to maintain about an 80 per cent run on 
old business, but few expect to be able 
to hold to this basis long. 

Nominal quotations Toon the week, 
basis Kansas City: short patent, $7.80@ 
8.20 bbl; 95 per cent, $7.20@7.60; fancy 
clear, $6.10@6.50; export clear, $5.80@ 
6.20; bran, $23 ton; shorts, $28. 

The cash wheat market was hard to 
follow. Receipts were very small on ac- 
count of bad roads and poor railroad 
service. Mills that had to have quality 
were at a disadvantage on account of 
the small offerings from which to select, 
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and it took but little competition to ad- 
vance premiums. At the week end offer- 
ings increased, and were neglected at the 
premium established earlier, with a re- 
sulting carry-over and a buyers’ market. 
The much advertised year-end scarcity 
does not materialize, and is past due. 
Local and outstate mills, in anticipation 
of the near exhaustion of supplies, have 
stocked up, and from 40 to 70 days’ run 
of stocks are on hand, with the generally 
accepted belief now that present stocks 
will be almost sufficient. 


SALINA 

The mills here experienced another 
very quiet week. Some thought it the 
worst on the crop; others report a few 
sales. There was not much demand for 
clears or low grade, and no export in- 
quiries. The mills were working from 
two thirds to full capacity, as they have 
been for some time. Flour prices from 
spring wheat mills are down very close 
to Kansas prices, closer than for some 
time. Demand for millfeed is also quiet, 
but most of the output is being moved. 

Quotations: fancy patent, cotton 98’s, 
Kansas City, $7.25@7.65; 95 per cent, 
$6.75@7.25; 100 per cent, $6.60@7.10. 
Bran is quoted at $1.1714 per 100 lbs, 
mill-run $1.271%, brown shorts $1.37%, 
gray shorts $1.421,, white shorts $1.571,4, 
in mixed cars. ; 

Output of Salina mills, representing a 
weekly capacity of 46,200 bbls, with 
comparisons: 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
This WOE osc ccvssccrcsses 32,439 70 
Last WEG co cs ctecececesce 36,068 . 79 
Year OBO wccccescccvevcece 22,979 50 


Until the latter part of the week it 
was hard to buy wheat, but the move- 
ment is some better now. Country sta- 
tions were paying $1.20@1.35 for choice 
No. 2 dark. The demand for No. 3 dark 
northern is stronger, as it is cheaper than 
the Kansas wheat. There were 110 cars 
received in Salina during the week. 


NOTES 


J. S. Hart, of Kansas City, chief grain 
inspector, spent today visiting at the 
local grain inspection office. 

The Kansas Millers’ Club will hold a 
meeting here today, and a number of 
out-of-town millers are expected to be 
present. 

J. W. Holloway, traffic manager for 
the Weber Flour Mills Corporation, was 
in Kansas City on business the last of 
the week. . 

Contracts were signed yesterday for 
the construction of a 100,000-bu elevator 
for the Lindsborg (Kansas) Milling & 
Elevator Co. The work is to be done by 
the Eberhardt Construction Co., Salina. 
It will be of re-enforced concrete, and 
one of the finest elevators in this part of 
the state. 

The traffic managers of the Salina mills 
went to Wichita, March 22, to attend a 
state meeting of traffic men. Those at- 
tending from here included J. W. Hollo- 
way, of the Weber Flour Mills’ Corpora- 
tion; Richard Morgenstern, of the H. D. 
!.ce Flour Mills Co; Robert A. Wallace, 
of the Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co; 
i’. EK. Martin, of the Robinson Milling 
(o, and A. E. Heiss, of the Western 
Star Mill Co. 


NEBRASKA 
_ Omana, Nes., March 25.—There has 
cen no marked change in conditions un- 
derlying the flour trade this week. While 
> large amount of new business has de- 
veloped, all the big mills continue to run 
on full time. There has been a moderate 
movement of wheat to this market, and 
tiie milling demand has been fairly ac- 
live. Feeds continue in good demand. 

OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha mills, representing a 

“weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, with com- 
)trisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
; output activity 
THIS QO CSevas teat ere ees 20,908 *111 
Last Se pc0ccecrersace es 20,991 111 
VEAP ABO .cccccvees > 47 
vo years ago 32 





*Both mills ran on Sunday. 
RAILROAD RATE JURISDICTION 
Either Congress must amend the inter- 


state commerce act, or state railway . 


commissions and the federal commission 
taust get together and outline definite 
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jurisdiction of railroad rates by the 
state commissions and by the federal 
body, according to an opinion expressed 
Wednesday by H. G. Taylor, chairman 
of the oe Bn railway commission. 

“At present, shippers are disgruntled, 
railroads are disgruntled, commissions 
are in the air and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission feels that something 
must be done to untangle the affair,” 
Mr. Taylor said. “The Nebraska com- 
mission, under an injunction obtained by 
the railroads, has not the power to deter- 
mine the rate for shipping a commodity 
from one point to another within the 
state. 

“This is rated due to a temporary in- 
junction obtained in federal court by 
carriers in Nebraska for the purpose of 
forcing the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s authorization of a 35 per cent 
rate ‘hike’ and keeping the state com- 
mission from putting into effect the 25 
per cent increase it ordered. Mem- 
bers of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission admit that, under the present ar- 
rangements, jurisdiction of local rates 
is cumbersome and expensive for individ- 
ual shippers, who must deal through 
Washington either by mail or at the ex- 
pense of going there or employing an at- 
torney to represent them. We are en- 
deavoring to decide on a definite jurisdic- 
tion for the respective commissions, or, if 
that is impossible, to get Congress to 
outline rate making duties of the two 
bodies.” 

Mr: Taylor has just returned from a 
conference of state commission represen- 
tatives and representatives of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission at Washing- 
ton, held for the purpose of settling 
questions of jurisdiction. Another meet- 
ing is to be held in the near future. 


CORN AND ALFALFA MILL 


H. F. Fredericksen, former Omaha 
automobile man, will build and operate a 
corn and alfalfa milling plant at Fre- 
mont, Neb., under the firm style of the 
Alfalfa Corn Products Mfg. Co. The 
mill will have a capacity of 20,000 tons 
annually. Mr. Fredericksen was in 
Omaha recently purchasing machinery. 
He says his plant will enable farmers to 
make a profit on the byproducts of their 
corn crop, the cornstalks, which will be 
ground up by special machinery and 
mixed with other things to make a nu- 
tritious ration. The mill, he believes, 
will be able to thrive on one tenth of 
the corn raised within seven miles of 
Fremont, and will bring increased pros- 
perity to the farmers of that section. 

7. 7” 

The Omaha Grain Exchange has asked 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
suspend tariffs of various carriers ad- 
vancing rates on April 1 on grain and 
grain products to New Orleans and other 
Mississippi valley points. These ad- 
vances are from four to twelve cents per 
100 Ibs. LeicuH Leste. 


CO-OPERATIVE BUYING AGENCIES 

Price discrimination between jobbers, 
wholesalers or retailers is prohibited 
when purchases of the same grade, qual- 
ity and quantity are made, according to 
an order of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. The order puts a co-operative buy- 
ing agency on equal terms with a jobber 
or a wholesaler. 








England—Average Wheat Prices 
Average yearly prices for wheat in Eng- 
land, per quarter of 480 lbs and per bushel 
of 60 Ibs: 


Perqr Perbu Pergqr Perbu 

2 < ge @ 
1921.. 3 11 11 $2.18 1893..1 6 4 $ .79 
1920..4 0 9 2.42 1892..110 4 .91 , 
1919..3 1211 2.18% 1891..117 2 1.11% 
1918..3 12 9 2.18% 1890..111 9 .95% 
1917..3 16 8 2.30 1889..1 9 9 89% 
1916..2 18 3 1.74% 1888..1 11 10 -96% 
1915..2 13 0 1.59 1887..112 6 -98 % 
1914..115 1 1.05% 1886..111 1 -94% 
1913..111 8 -95 1885..1 12 10 -99% 
1912..114 9 1.03% 1884..115 9 1.08% 
2012..12i12 98 -95% 1883..2 1 7 1.26% 
1910..1 11 8 -95 1882..2 56 1 1.36% 
1909.. 11611 1.10% 1881..2 5 4 1.37% 
1908..112 2 96% 1880..2 4 4 1.34% 
1907..110 7 90% 1879..2 310 1.33% 
1906..1 8 4 85 1878..2 6 56 1.41 
1905..1 9 9 .89% 1877..216 9 1.72% 
1904..1 8 4 85 1876..2 6 2 1.40% 
1908..1 6 9 80% 1875..2 6 2 1.37% 
1902..1 8 1 84% 1874..215 8 1.69% 
1901..1 6 10 80% 1873..2 18 8 1.76 
1900..1 611 80% 1872..217 0 1.72% 
1899..1 6 9 .76% 1871..216 8 1.72% 
1898..114 2 1.02% 1870..2 610 1.42% 
1897..110 3 -90% 1869..2 8 2 1.46% 
1896..1 6 3 78% 1868..3 3 9 1.93% 
1895..1 3 1 69% 1867..3 4 5 1.95% 
1894..1 2 11 68% 
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Sharp fluctuations in flour prices this 
week have been followed by declines, so 
that today values stand just about where 
they were a week ago. However, prices 
have apparently jumped about in vain, 
for buyers, instead of being enticed into 
the market by the dancing figures, have 
simply yawned another “ho hum,” and 
have bought a few small lots or have 
not, according to the condition of their 
stocks. 

March is beginning to give the appear- 
ance of being a poorer month from the 
point of flour sales than was either Janu- 
ary or February. Though this is gen- 
erally true, at least one or two brokers 
have said that business such as they have 
experienced the last few weeks would, if 
continued, satisfy them for some time to 
come. As for the mills, one of them re- 
ports that it has been running full time 
for the past month, while the other 
claims only 25 per cent activity. 

The purchase of the Star & Crescent 
Milling Co. by the Washburn-Crosby Co. 
has been a topic of conversation this 
week, and all the trade is waiting eagerly 
to see what will happen. 

Jobbers tell the same old story. Sup- 
plies are kept at the minimum, and buy- 
ing is merely a matter of immediate re- 
quirements. Some flour has been sold for 
April and early May shipment, but sales 
for the latter delivery are few. It is 
said that for the first time in years Pa- 
cific Coast millers have sold flour to 
Chicago bakers. Such sales were prob- 
ably of soft wheat flour, and made to 
cracker manufacturers. 

Export trade is composed mostly of 
inquiries, though some lots have been 
worked from here, via New York, to the 
Near East. At the present time, fancy 
and low grade clears are particularly 
hard to pick up in any quantity, while 
first clears are more plentiful. Prices on 
the latter have remained about firm for 
the past month. 

The rye flour output of the local mills 
was unusually light, amounting to only 
2,500 bbls. Agents of outside mills have 
found business in this product very 
quiet, except in one or two isolated cases. 

Nominal quotations, basis car lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago: spring first patent $7.50 
@8, standard patent $7.10@7.50, first 
clear $5@5.75; hard winter short patent 
$6.75@7.25, straight $6.50@6.75, first 
clear $5@5.75; soft winter short patent 
$6.50@7, stuaight $6.25@6.50, first clear 
$4.70@5. 

MILLFEED 

Demand for feed of all kinds is al- 
most dead, but dealers claim that such a 
situation cannot last forever, The gen- 
eral feeling continues bearish, and it is 
difficult to place either the lighter or 
heavier qualities. The mills are shipping 
more in mixed cars than for some time. 
Farmers are evidently loath to replenish 
their stocks, with spring almost at hand. 

Bran is quoted at $24.50@26 ton, stand- 
ard middlings at $27@28, flour middlings 
at $29@31, and red dog at $33.50@34.50. 
Values have declined very noticeably this 
week, and average $2@3 lower than a 
week ago. 

CASH WHEAT 


Chicken feed wheat made up the bulk 
of receipts this week. There was, how- 
ever, a good demand for this stuff from 
the East, and offerings were well taken 
care of. Good milling wheat was scarce, 
and the purchases by local mills were 
very limited. Prices were off, red winter 
grades selling 5@6c lower than a week 
ago, hard winter 4@5c lower, and spring 


wheat at a reduction of 1@4c. Premiums 
were relatively slightly stronger. Inter- 
est in the cash market has been fair, 
but trade is without special feature. 

Receipts totaled 88 cars, compared 
with 99 last week, and 256 for the same 
period a year ago. In bushels, receipts 
were 247,000, and shipments 389,000. 
Shipping sales aggregated about 150,000 
bus. No. 1 red, at the close, ruled 1@3c 
over May, compared with May price to 
3c over a week ago; No. 1 hard winter, 
May price to 1%4¢ under, compared with 
1@1%%,c under last week; No. 1 northern 
spring, May price to 5c over, against 
May price to 3c under last week. The 
price on the latter grade changed this 
week for the first time in a month. 


THE WHEAT MARKET 


The strong theoretical position of 
wheat seems to have been exploded, at 
least to some degree, for, despite all 
statistics and warnings of an imminent 
shortage, the visible supply continues to 
decrease very slowly, and primary re- 
ceipts refuse to become noticeably small- 
er. The foreign demand has fallen off, 
and large supplies of grain are pressing 
on the market. Some long lines have 
been unloaded, to the discouragement of 
the bulls in general, and many other 
longs are expected to liquidate soon. 

May 1 is approaching, when specula- 
tors who are at present carrying large 
loads of grain will most probably want 
to liquidate rather than take delivery, 
and unless a sudden consumptive de- 
mand, which now can be seen nowhere 
in the offing, springs up, the future bodes 
ill for believers in high prices. 

The rally which occurred at the end of 
last week could not be sustained, and 
values have followed a declining course 
almost the entire week. Losses are 3@ 
814c. May closed today at $1.30%, July 
at $1.1614%,, and September at $1.101%. 
News has been in great part bearish, and 
though bugs of different species have 
had their innings, they -have not been 
taken seriously enough to cause a crop 
scare. In fact, on the whole, crop news 
has been favorable. 

Manitobas were most popular in ex- 
port trade, though some sales of hard 
winter were made at the Gulf. The first 
of the week it was reported that central 
Europe is still after new wheat in the 
United States. 

The visible supply decreased by 673,000 
bus, and the total is now 38,179,000 bus, 
compared with 24,579,000 a year ago. 
The loss for the same week a year ago 
was almost 2,000,000 bus. 


REDUCTION IN REDISCOUNT RATES 


The Chicago Federal Reserve Bank 
announces that, effective March 25, re- 
discount rates on all classes of paper 
will be reduced to 414, per cent from the 
5 per cent rate that has prevailed since 
last Nov. 3. 

The new rate places the Chicago dis- 
trict on a parity with the New York and 
other eastern reserve banks, which cut 
their rates to 414, per cent some time ago. 
The present reduction reflects the im- 
proved financial situation in the Middle 
West. 

JULIUS BARNES ON CONDITIONS 

Julius H. Barnes, who was in Chicago 
this week to speak before the Illinois 
League of Women Voters, in discussing 
the grain situation, said: “Europe is de- 
pendent upon America for 70 per cent 
of its bread needs. Foreign needs for 
American grain have developed a little 
more clearly through recent fluctuations. 
The extraordinary European position is 
shown by continued purchases for Rus- 
sia, which in recent months have com- 
prised wheat and flour from Argentina, 
flour for quick shipment from British 
millers, and rye from Poland and eastern 
Europe. Every seller who could furnish 
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any form of credit easement could find 
a market in Russia, formerly the great 
exporter of bread grains. 

rmany continues to purchase as it 
can arrange credits; Austria must buy 
bread soon. France and Italy will need 
supplies between old and new crops. The 
bentiin of reserves abroad imperiled 
their ready bread supply without a con- 
tinual stream from North America to 
supplement Australia and Argentina. 
Now is a time of maximum movement 
from them all, and it is not surprising to 
see nervous markets, with sharp price 
fluctuations.” 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Chicago mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. 


Weekly output ofac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 40,000 28,500 71 
Last week ........+ 40,000 30,000 75 
Year ago ......+++ 26,700 21,260 80 
Two years ago..... 26,700 21,250 80 
NOTES 


A Board of Trade membership is 
quoted today at $7,000, net, to the buyer. 

C. M. Hardenbergh, manager South- 
western Milling Co. Inc., Kansas City, 
was in Chicago on March 21. 

Robert McDougal, president of the 
Chicago Board of Soda. with his family, 
has gone to White Sulphur Springs for 
10 days. 

‘ Lou Weitzman, president Weitzman 
Flour Co., Chicago, went to Minneapolis 
on March 18, and returned the first of 
this week. 

Creditors of E. W. Wagner & Co. are 
filing notices of acceptance with the set- 
tlement committees, and are sending in 
their claims. 

W. B. Emery, flour salesman, is now 
representing the Maney Milling Co., 
Omaha, Neb., in Wisconsin, Illinois, and 
central states territory. 

A. P. Husband, secretary of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, was in St. 
Louis on March 21 to attend the annual 
meeting of the St. Louis Millers’ Club. 

Walter S. Johnson, of the V. Thomp- 
son Co., flour brokers, Chicago, still con- 
fined to his home by sickness, is reported 
as improving, and will probably soon be 
back at his desk. 

A prominent grain man of Decatur, 
Ill., states that the movement of Illinois 
corn to market has practically ceased, 
and that consumption on farms and in 
corn industries is still heavy. 

M. Hutchinson, manager of the Chi- 
cago office of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, left on March 23 for a 
trip through the South and East. He 
plans to be gone about 10 days. 

Several round lots of semolina were 
sold in this market during the past week, 
but trade in general continues spotted 
and uninteresting. No. 2 is quoted at 
$6.60, bulk, Chicago, and No. 3 at 25c 
less. 


Trade in corn goods is only fairly good 
at present, and most of the business is 
being done in packages rather than in 
bulk. Quotations, basis car lots, f.o.b., 
Chicago, per 100 lbs: corn flour $1.58, 
corn grits $1.55, corn meal $1.53, pearl 
hominy $1.55. 


Exportations of wheat and flour from 
the United States during February were 
given officially this week as 10,991,000 
bus, making a total from July 1, 1921, to 
March 1, 1922, of 220,953,000 bus, com- 
pared with 255,772,000 during the same 
period last year. 


“Speculation,” a new book just pub- 
lished by Thomas Temple Hoyne, is be- 
ing given wide distribution in Chicago, 
and has been indorsed by many members 
of the local Board of Trade. Mr. Hoyne 
was formerly grain reporter for one of 
the Chicago daily newspapers. 


Illinois farmers favor the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence waterway project because 
it brings them and their land “hundreds 
of miles and hundreds of dollars” closer 
to Liverpool, according to a statement 
made by Howard Leonard, president of 
the Illinois Agricultural Association. 


J. W. Messick, sales manager Crete 
(Neb.) Mills, passed through Chicago on 
March 21, on his way back to the mill 
after a trip in Michigan territory. He 
found the trade well booked up in many 
instances, and reported that a number 
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of Michigan bakers were using Canadian 
flour. 
The annual meeting of the Bakery 
uipment Manufacturers’ Association is 
to be held at the Hotel Sherman, Chica- 
go, on March 27-28. A. P. Johnson, edi- 
tor of the Grand Rapids News, will be 
the principal speaker at the banquet to 
be given on the evening of March 27. 
The McCarthy Brokerage Co., 31 West 
Lake Street, Chicago, has established a 
flour department, which will operate un- 
der the direction of William J. Minter, 
who was at one time the representative 
of the St. Paul (Minn.) Milling Co. in 
northern Illinois and Indiana territory. 
John S. Pillsbury, vice president Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, was 
here on March 21, en route to Minne- 
apolis. The new Pillsbury local office and 
warehouse, on Fullerton Avenue, between 
Hoyne Avenue and Leavitt Street, is be- 
ing rushed to completion, and the office 
will be ready for occupancy by May 1. 
The warehouse probably will not be fin- 
ished until about a month later. 


George E. Marcy, president Armour 
Grain Co., Chicago, who is now in Cali- 
fornia, in an interview there is quoted 
as saying: “I am entirely optimistic over 
the grain business for 1922. I predict 
bumper crops, good markets, and the 
probable maintenance of prices. The 


rule has never failed that a big grain | 


crop means the return of prosperity. It 
will be at least three years before Rus- 
sia may be expected to harvest even a 
fair grain crop,” 





WISCONSIN 


Mitwavukee, Wis., March 25.—As the 
week advanced and the tendency of the 
cen market was to work lower, while 

our prices were holding a fairly steady 
level, flour trade dropped off somewhat, 
and today’s business was rather lim- 
ited. The weakness of wheat on the 
closing day of the week was a surprise to 
many, who figured that the decline had 
spent itself and a reaction was due. 
Nevertheless, the softened tendency of 
grain and flour prices caused a loosening 
of orders, and the participation in the 
market was general. 

Sales were made in every direction. 
Many of the small bakeries which have 
been holding off and buying a 4 in a 
pinch came in for something like the 
quantities they were accustomed to take 
in the good old days. The aggregate of 
trade was not large, but it went consid- 
erably beyond the average of any week 
since Dec. 1. Nobody seems to want to 
risk himself beyond current requirements, 
although some orders were placed for 
shipment up to 60 days forward. In a 
general way, however, orders were ac- 
companied by shipping specifications. 

Bakers patent was in better demand 
than family flour. Some of the larger 
bakeries bought well ahead, which tend- 
ed to give trade the appearance of lean- 
ing toward bakers patent. Prices de- 
clined about 10c early in the week and 
held this level fairly well until the week 
end, when the weakness of the grain mar- 
ket induced some pruning, which amounts 
to a net reduction of 15@20c bbl since 
a week ago. Choice city brands of hard 
spring wheat were quoted at $8.25@8.60, 
and straight at $7.40@7.85, in 98-lb cot- 
ton sacks. 

Practically all of the clear flour Mil- 
waukee mills have available from time 
to time is applied on standing orders. 
There is, however, very little call for 
either first or second clear. Relief agen- 
cies which have cleared other principal 


-markets of the low grade flour are in- 


terested mainly in large lots, and affect 
this market to a hardly noticeable extent. 
Prices are easier, but largely nominal. 
First clear was oquoted at $5.25@6, and 
second at $4.25@5, in 98-lb cottons. 

The proportionately lower level of 
winter wheat, compared with spring, in 
the cash markets has resulted in a corre- 
spondingly greater reduction of winter 
wheat flour, although the differential is 
not yet back at the customary ratio of 
former days. Nevertheless, the slightly 
sharper cut in southwestern flour prices, 
either on account of softer premiums or 
the effects of competition, has stimulat- 
ed some business out of local jobbers’ 
stocks. Sales have been such that the 
jobbing trade is again in a position to 
treat with southwestern mills for re- 
plenishment of supplies. Prices on win- 


ter flour were reduced 20@25c bbl. 
Fancy Kansas patent was quoted at $7.40 
@7.75, and standard at $7@7.30, in 98-lb 
cottons. 

The call for rye flour is well sustained, 
but mills find it difficult to stimulate in- 
terest to the extent of causing advances 
in the volume of demand. Production 
of Milwaukee mills this week was 1,500 
bbls, the same as last week. In the cor- 
responding week in 1921, the output was 
4,085 bbls. The declining movement of 
rye prices is expected to have the effect 
of putting new life into rye flour trade, 
although at present its influence has not 
been material, especially respecting flour 
price reductions. The average of cash 
rye prices of the best grade all week has 
been at or below $1 bu, but flour prices 
are only 5c bbl lower on the inside of 
the range, and 10c bbl higher on the 
outside for patent, the grade which is in 
best demand. These prices are easy at 
the close of the week, however. Pure 
white was quoted at $5.75@6.10, straight 
at $5.10@5.50, and dark at $3.85@5.10, 
in 98-lb cottons. 

Corn millers report a steadily improv- 
ing situation, which they believe will be 
helped along by the lowering trend of 
cash and option corn prices in the last 
few days. The buying side did not take 
kindly to the recent upward movement, 
and henstt sparingly, but since prices 
began to decline, more interest has been 
shown. Local mills are operating full 
time to fill foreign and domestic orders 
for corn goods and feedingstuffs. Prices 
on corn goods are about unchanged to 
5c per 100 lbs lower. Corn flour was 
quoted at $1.60@1.65, corn meal at $1.55 
@1.65, and corn grits at $1.50@1.55, in 
100-lb sacks. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR PRODUCTION 
Capacity Output Per ct. 
3 21 


This week ........ 16,000 3,350 

Last week .......-. 16,000 7,000 44 
EGGe FORE 60 cceccce 24,000 6,425 27 
Two years ago..... 24,000 3,000 13 
Three years ago.... 18,000 12,400 69 
Four years ago..... 16,000 13,200 83 
Five years ago..... 12,000 7,000 59 

MILLFEED 


There has been a sharp decline in the 
call for millfeeds as noted at the source, 
due largely to the fact that needs for 
the present were quite generally met by 
the recent sharp buying movement, and 
consumptive needs have Sonn reduced and 
prospects bettered by the amelioration 
of weather conditions over the greater 
part of the feed consuming territory of 
the United States. The call this week 
has been rather listless, and embraced 
small quantities for quick shipment, al- 
though these were numerous. 

Bran declined $1.50@2, with middlings 
holding rather firm, but still at $1 ton 
under last week. Winter bran rose to 
a premium of 50c@$1 over the spring 
product. Flour middlings were off $1@ 
1.50, but red dog remains firm and un- 
changed at $3.50@4 over flour middlings. 
Hominy feed is easier and 50c ton lower, 
a similar reduction being made in rye 
feed. Commercial mixed feeds rule un- 
changed but easy. 

Shipments of millfeed from Milwaukee 
this week were 7,844 tons, against 3,342 
last year; receipts were 270 tons, com- 
pared with 232 last year. 


NOTES 


Chase & Son, Sun Prairie, whose eleva- 
tor burned last fall, will erect a new 
warehouse, with concrete storage tanks, 
to cost $20,000. It will be completed 
about July 1. 

K. L. Burns, general manager of the 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, and presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin State Millers’ As- 
sociation, K. M. Schneider, of the H. P. 
Schmidt Milling Co:, Oshkosh, and G. W. 
Moody, of the Weyauwega (Wis.) Mill- 
ing Co., were on change here March 23. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has notified the Rio (Wis.) Produce Co. 
that Rio has been designated as a station 
to the milling-in-transit privilege. Ap- 
plication for this privilege was entered 
more than a year ago by C. E. Higbie, 
general manager of the company. The 
new order takes effect April 10. 

Isaac Schultz, of Monticello, has pur- 
chased the interest of William Zimmer- 
mann in the feed mill and grain elevator 
business of the Zimmermann & Marty Co. 
at New Glarus. Mr. Schultz will be- 
come active in the management with 
Robert Marty, and the firm name is be- 
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ing changed to the Marty & Schultz Co. 
The deal involved a consideration of ap- 
proximately $20,000. 

The newly elected’ president of the 
Milwaukee Association of Commerce, J. 
P. Kissinger, has appointed Charles R 
Decker, president and general manager 
of the Milwaukee Bag Co., as chairman 
of the jobbers’ division, in’ which Mr 
Decker has been active for many years 
This division handles the annual trade 
extension excursion conducted in Jun 
each year to bring Milwaukee jobbers 
into close touch with customers and pros 
pective customers in the actual or pu 
tential Milwaukee trade territory. Majo: 
Walter Stern, head of Bernhard Stery 
& Sons, Inc., operating the Atlas an 
Spearhead mills, has been named a men 
ber of Mr. Decker’s committee. 

L. E. Meyer. 





OKLAHOMA 
For the first time in some weeks ther 
were no changes in the prices of flour or 
millfeeds. Virtually all millers who hay« 
discussed trade conditions lately agre: 
that business is at low ebb. Nearly a!! 
of the larger mills of the state recent), 


have sent representatives on tours of the 


southern and southwestern states, ani! 
some to other countries. It is notabl. 
that only a few of them have foun 
business conditions improved. 


NOTES 

The Enid (Okla.) Milling Co. is rm 
building its elevator at Kremlin, Okl:. 
It is to have a capacity of 15,000 bus. 

E. R. Humphrey, manager Great We 
Milling Co., Amarillo, Texas, has bee 
named chairman of the transportatio 
committee of the Amarillo Board o! 
City Development. 

T. A. Thatcher, general manager Okla 
homa City Mill & Elevator Co., has coi 
cluded his mission in Cuba, and sailed 0: 
March 21 for Mexico. He is expected t» 
return home about May 10. 

George G. Sohlberg, president Acm 
Milling Co., Oklahoma City, and Mr 
Sohlberg will leave in a few days for 
pleasure tour of eastern states that prob 
ably will continue for several weeks. 

Whether there will be a meeting of th: 
Oklahoma Millers’ Association at Okla 
homa City at the time of the annua 
meeting of the Oklahoma Grain Dealers 
Association, May 11-12, has not bee 
determined. 

The El Reno (Okla.) Mill & Elevato: 
Co. has renewed its charter as a corpora 
tion. The capital stock is $300,000, and 
the incorporators are William E. Humph 
rey, of Livonia, N. Y., and K. E. and 
G. E. Humphrey, of El Reno. 


F. M. Bird, receiver for the Morrison 
Bros. Mill Co., Jefferson, Okla., is mak- 
ing his headquarters at Enid. Both the 
Jefferson mill and that at Enid con- 
trolled by the Morrison company—the 
Oklahoma Flour. Mills plant—are being 
operated on a small scale. The grain 
elevator at Bison, which was controlled 
by the Morrisons, was returned to E. E. 
Van Dusen, the original owner, and has 
been leased to W. B. Johnson, of Enid. 


Short weights and measures are 
charged against certain flour mills of 
Texas by Charles F. Baughman, commis- 
sioner of the Texas warehouse and mar- 
keting department. Complaints have 
been more numerous, however, agains! 
cottonseed oil mills. An investigation of 
practices is to be made of every oil mill 
and every flour mill in the state, Mr. 
Baughman says. Inspectors are ordered 
to report short measures or weights 
found in shipments of mill products 
from without the state, and sales will be 
stopped if flagrant errors are found. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has set April 11 as the date for hearing 
a complaint filed by the Oklahoma Cor- 
poration Commission charging that 
freight rates are inequitable, too high, 
discriminatory, etc., on grain and grain 
products between Oklahoma points and 
points in Kansas, Missouri and Arkansas. 
Chairman Campbell Russell, of the Okla- 
homa commission, has invited a number 
of representatives of leading flour mills 
of the state to attend and give testi- 
mony. George Grogan, treasurer Okla- 
homa Millers’ Association, says that the 
complaint is of interest to the millers, 
and he expects a dozen or more to attend 
the hearing. 
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There has been no improvement in the 
local milling situation this week. The 
total volume of sales is quite unsatisfac- 
tory, and the prices buyers are willing 
to meet léave very little, if any, profit 
for the miller. 

The wide variance in quotations is one 
of the most distressing features of the 
trade. It is not at all unusual to find a 
difference of 75c or $1 bbl on quotations 
on flour coming from practically the 
same territory. While the low quotation 
makes the buyer unsatisfied and unwill- 
ing to pay the higher prices, yet there is 
a very evident fear regarding the quality 
of the flour being offered at the extreme 
low figure. In other words, the miller 
who is cutting the price of his flour ‘to 
next to nothing is doing himself no par- 
ticular good in the way of extending his 
trade, and is only making business more 
difficult for his competitor who is trying 
to run his mill at a fair profit. 

'here has been practically no demand 
from exporters this week. Whether there 
is no need for flour in this quarter now 
or if such buyers are unwilling to meet 
the existing prices is uncertain, but all 
export trade is very dull. 

lhe majority of the mills located at 
interior points in St. Louis territory re- 
port an unsatisfactory business. Nothing 
is being sold except for prompt ship- 
ment, and it is extremely difficult to move 
the higher grades of flour. Some of them 
report a fair demand for the lower 
grades. 

llour prices are quoted as follows: 
spring first patent, $7.70@8 per 140 lbs, 
jute, St. Louis; standard patent $7.10@ 
7.50, first clear $5@5.40; hard winter 
short patent $7@7.25, straight $6.25@ 
6.50, first clear $4.50@5; soft winter 
short patent $6.60@6.90, straight $6.25@ 
6.50, first clear $4.50@5. 


MILLFEED 


Demand has fallen off to a remarkable 
c\tent during the past few weeks, and 
continued in the same direction this week. 
Very few car lot sales are being con- 
stinmated, and then only at materially 
lower prices. Although offerihgs have 
heen limited, demand has not been suffi- 
cient to hold up prices, which show a de- 
cine of several dollars a ton from the 
existing level of three or four weeks ago. 
lard winter bran is quoted at $25@26 
ton, soft winter bran $26@27, and gray 
shorts $28@28.50. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
lv capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported to 
rhe Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This. WOR dev coueseswiesce 29,200 58 
BAtlas y veer wr esiew <3 29,200 58 
eur QOS aewes vi eeeen 49.0 21,600 . 2 
TWO FORTS OOS. <icccesiacves 23,700 47 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
Which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This Qi fskd cer esc sank 42,900 55 
L WONG etiwk does s cosawes 45,000 58 
errr: 32,800 42 
TWo FORE GI 0205 00%% 6-08 34,700 45 


VALIER HEADS MILLERS’ CLUB 

The twenty-second annual meeting of 
the St. Louis Millers’ Club was held at 
the Missouri Athletic. Association Tues- 
day evening, March 21. Approximately 
60 members of the club were in attend- 
ance at the meeting, which was preceded 
by a banquet. 

A. P. Husband, secretary of the Mill- 
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ers’ National Federation, was a guest of 
the chib, and spoke briefly on various 
legislative and other matters of interest 
to millers. The other speaker of the 
evening was I. W. Preger, of Cardozo 
& Boekman, Amsterdam, who dwelt 
largely on the condition of trade in for- 
eign countries. 

The election of officers resulted in the 
naming of Charles E. Valier as president 
of the club, A. E. Bernet as vice presi- 
dent and Frank E. Eichler as secretary 
and treasurer. The executive committee 
includes the following: Samuel Plant, 
chairman, E. T. Stanard, Louis A. Valier, 
E. C. Andrews, Christian Bernet, George 
S. Milnor, Charles Hezel, Fred P. Meyer, 
R. H. Leonhardt and A. V. Imbs. 


NOTES 

A. A. Houry, of the Claflin (Kansas) 
Mill & Elevator Co., was in St. Louis, on 
business, March 21. 

A. R. Dean, president of the Blue 
Rapids (Kansas) Milling Co., visited his 
connection in St. Louis Tuesday. Mr. 
Dean was on his way to New Orleans. 

C. B. Warkentin, president of the 
Newton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator 
Co., was in St. Louis, March 24, on his 
way home from an extended eastern trip. 

H. E. Reid, manager of the St. Louis 
office of the Buhler (Kansas) Mill & 
Elevator Co., returned last night from a 
two weeks’ trip in Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Colorado. 

Postoffice inspectors and city detec- 
tives are seeking the writer of letters 
demanding $15,000 from William H. 
Danforth, president of the Ralston 
Purina Co., St. Louis. 

Rye products, basis 98-lb cottons, are 
quoted as follows by St. Louis mills: 
white patent flour $6.20@6.30, standard 
patent $6@6.10, straight $5.50@5.60, pure 
dark $4@4.10, rye meal $4.90@5. 

A regular meeting of the St. Louis 
Grain Club was held at the Claridge Ho- 
tel, Thursday evening, March 23. No 
business of particular importance was 
brought up at the meeting, which was 
largely of a social nature. 

I. W. Preger, representing Cardozo & 
Boekman, Amsterdam, Hamburg and 
Antwerp, spent several days in the St. 
Louis market this week. He was on his 
way to the Southwest, where he will make 
a rather extensive tour of the country. 

Loans of the Federal Land Bank of 
St. Louis will amount to $3,000,000 for 
the month of March, it is expected. 
Those during February totaled $2,060,- 
100. Should the $8,000,000 figure be 
reached this month, it will establish a 
new high record for loans made in any 
one month. 

Arrangements are rapidly being com- 
pleted for the first National Food Show, 
which. will be held at the Coliseum, St. 
Louis, April 3-8, under the direction of 
the National Association of Retail Gro- 
cers and the St. Louis Retail Grocers’ 
Association. More than 100 concerns will 
be represented in the exhibit. 


LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., March 25.—There 
is little to report except that the market 
is still dull and the fluctuation in the 
price of wheat has caused flour buyers 
to buy only in small lots locally as 
needed, until prices show more stability. 
A few offers have been accepted by mills 
on a basis which they claim does not al- 
low them any margin of profit. How- 
ever, it has been noticed by some of the 
bakers that the larger mills are asking 
higher prices than the smaller ones. 

Flour prices quoted to dealers here by 
mills, basis 98-lb cottons: spring wheat 
flour, 95 per cent $8.05@8.40, short pat- 
ents $8.35@8.90, fancy clears $7@7.20; 


hard winter wheat, 95 per cent $7@7.25, 
short patents $7.50@8, fancy clears $5.70 
@5.90; soft winter wheat flour, 95 per 
cent $6.70@7, short patents $7.30@7.60, 
fancy clears $5.50@5.80; white corn flour, 
$1.60@1.65 per 100 Ibs. 

Feedstuffs, in bulk, reported by deal- 
ers: corn, No. 2 yellow 73c bu, No. 2 
white 73c; oats, No. 2 white, old, 48c; 
No. 3 white, new, 46c; wheat bran, per 
100 lbs, on track, $1.60. 

Corn products, per 100 lbs, as quoted 
by local dealers, in bulk, sacked: cream 


.meal, $1.80; grits, fine and coarse, $1.85; 


corn meal, $1.55; corn flour, $1.90@1.95. 

Grain inspected since March 1: wheat, 
export 405 cars, local 3; corn, export 
1,066, local 128; rye, export, 95; barley, 
export 5, local 5. Inspected outward on 
shipboard: corn, 143,714 bus. 

Stocks in elevators: wheat, 2,413,000 
bus; corn, 1,969,000; oats, 8,000; barley, 
26,000; rye, 177,000. 

+ aa 

The firm of Shephard & Gluck, brokers 
in cotton and grain futures, has closed 
its office at 822 Gravier Street. It is re- 
ported that failure was caused by the re- 
cent bankruptcy of the New York firm 
which Shephard & Gluck represented 
here. Georce L. Ferry. 





PITTSBURGH 

Pirrssurcu, Pa., March 25,—Dullness 
characterized the flour market this week, 
despite the flock of flour salesmen that 
invaded Pittsburgh, especially from 
southwestern mills. Practically all of 
the business done was for spot delivery. 
Speculators were conspicuous by their 
absence. 

Bakers report a better tone to busi- 
ness, and prices are being well main- 
tained. One large chain store, on March 
24, advertised a 16-0z loaf of wheat 
bread for 5c, and had quite a run for 
the nickel loaf. In a markethouse adja- 
cent to the chain store, are located 
a number of bakers who sell bread at the 
usual price, who claimed that sales 
showed an increase over the same day 
last week. This indicates that the aver- 
age bread consumer is not swayed from 
his or her popular baker when there is 
a cut. 

The large iron and steel mills in some 
sections of the Pittsburgh district are 
getting back to near normal capacity, so 
there is no wonder that there is consider- 
able optimism on part of the flour men 
in this section. 

Prices prevailing: spring wheat pat- 
ent $7.50@8.50, hard winter $7@8, cot- 
ton 98’s, Pittsburgh; soft winter, $5.25 
@6, bulk; clears, $5.75@6.50, cotton 98's, 
Pittsburgh; pure white rye flour $6.25@ 
6.75; medium $5.25@5.60, dark $4.25@ 
4.75, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 

The millfeed market was better in 
tone, and prices were well maintained as 
follows: standard middlings, $32@32.50 
ton; flour middlings, $33@33.50; bran 
middlings, $31@32.50; red dog, $35@36. 

NOTES 

Christian Gunzenhauser, of the Gun- 
zenhauser bakery, Lancaster, spent the 
winter in Florida. 

The J. P. Kistler grain and feed ware- 
house at Enola, Pa., was burned on 
March 21. ‘Loss $10,000. 

John Bour,.the well-known master bak- 
er of the Liberty Baking Co., Pittsburgh, 
is at French Lick Springs, Ind. 

Edward C. Jones, manager of the Kolb 
bakery, Reading, Pa., has been made a 
member of the boxing commission of that 
city. 

The Meckling Baking Co., McKeesport, 
Pa., is bankrupt. Liabilities, $4,807; as- 
sets, $1,605. KE. J. MeGinness has been 
appointed receiver. 

The Branchland (W. Va.) Feed & 
Supply Co. has filed a voluntary petition 
in bankruptcy. Liabilities are given as 
$27,960, and assets $19,595, of which $19,- 
000 represent stock in trade. 

John E. Haller, of the Haller Eagle 
bakery, Altoona, Pa., was in Pittsburgh 
this week. He intends to join the Bak- 
ers’ Tour to Europe, leaving New York 
on June 10 on the steamer George Wash- 
ington. 

E. J. Hoagland, of the Marshall 
(Minn.) Milling Co., R. E. Williams, of 
the Chippewa Milling Co., with offices at 
Harrisburg, Pa., and E. S. Lee, a well- 
known miller of Coshocton, Ohio, were 
here this week. C. C. Larus, 


1397 
BLAMES RUSSIAN SOVIET 


Member of American-Russian Relief Com- 
mission Charges Government With 
Blame for Famine 


The Russian government was. charged 
with a large share of responsibility for 
present famine conditions in Russia in a 
statement made recently to the Senate 
agriculture committee, which is consider- 
ing further Russian relief, by Frank 
Connes, a member of an American-Rus- 
sian relief commission. 

“When it is claimed that the famine 
conditions are due to drouth it is not so,” 
is the statement attributed by newspaper 
reports to Mr. Connes, who went through 
the Russian famine district last summer. 
“The government demanded, and the 
peasants cheerfully gave 60 per cent of 
all products of the farm. Then the gov- 
ernment came by force and took the re- 
maining 40 per cent. Peasants told me 
time and time again that had the govern- 
ment not taken this 40 per cent many 
of these famine conditions need not have 
happened.” 

Mr. Connes declared more American 
relief was necessary, and estimated the 
additional sum required at $100,000,000. 
He characterized famine conditions as 
“terrific,” and said they could not be de- 
scribed nor exaggerated. 

Mr. Connes is reported to have had a 
clash with Senator France, Republican, 
of Maryland, who also visited Russia last 
year, when the witness criticized the Bol- 
shevik government and declared that not 
more than one person in 10,000 now fa- 
vored the communistic form of govern- 
ment. Mr. Connes said Senator France 
and other Americans who had visited 
Russia stayed in hotels a brief time, 
talked with a few people and then re- 
turned home in the belief that they had 
a grasp of the situation. 








FRENCH WHEAT REQUIREMENTS 


Estimates of French wheat require- 
ments, drawn from trade sources and 
confirmed by the cereal department of 
the ministry of commerce, show that 
consumption is declining slightly, now 
averaging 650,000 tons a month. Last 
season’s crop of 8,800,000 metric tons 
lacks only 300,000 tons of meeting all 
requirements, including 1,200,000 tons for 
seeding. The import needs of the pres- 
ent cereal year are recorded at slightly 
more than double the difference betweén 
production and consumption, or 600,000 
tons, of which 300,000 are yet to be 
purchased. 

“What seems a high estimate of im- 
port needs,” states a consular report, “is 
due to the fact that the French farm- 
ers are prosperous and under no press- 
ure to sell. Further wheat stocks will 
be held for an unusually large carry- 
over because of the unfavorable outlook 
for the next harvest. The area under 
winter wheat is 240,000 acres less than 
last year, with chances all against last 
season’s exceptionally high yield per 
acre. 

“The import demand is concentrated 
on wheat rich in gluten, suited for blend- 
ing with native wheat. American flour 
is not wanted. Purchases of wheat for 
re-exportation as French flour are de- 
clining, largely owing to the adverse at- 
titude of the Swedish government to im- 
portation of fine flour. There is a con- 
siderable trade with the Near East in 
flour manufactured in Marseille from im- 
ported wheat. 

“Large lots of durum wheat were sold 
recently by French brokers on Italian 
account for macaroni manufacture. This 
demand is temporarily checked by the 
Italian government, which now has on 
the market 1,500,000 tons purchased last 
year, one third of which is native wheat 
and the remainder hard winter and Aus- 
tralian stock.” 





RAILROAD CONSOLIDATION 


The interstate commerce act provides 
that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion shall prepare and adopt a plan for 
the consolidation of the railroad proper- 
ties of continental United States into a 
limited number of systems. The Com- 
mission has prepared a tentative plan, 
calling for division of the country into 
19 competitive railroad systems. On 
April 24 the Commission will hear tes- 
timony in connection with consolidation 
in the southeastern region. 
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Business with the mills this week was 
only fair. It is quite clear that the buy- 
ing now taking place is of a compulsory 
nature, in response to requirements 
which cannot be longer deferred. If one 
may judge by appearances, there seems 
to be quite a volume of business available 
at about 25c per bb] below what the mills 
can accept. Buyers in this category hold 
off as long as they can, and then are 
forced into the market regardless of 
price. 

The point is that a certain amount of 
enforced buying is going on all the time; 
in fact, that seems to be the outstanding 
character of the business; no distant 
booking, no anticipation of requirements 
because the price looks attractive, but 
merely provision for rather urgent needs. 
This is exactly in line with the supposi- 
tion that stocks of flour in various posi- 
tions, and in nearly all markets, are com- 
paratively small, as would be expected 
as a result of hand-to-mouth buying for 
an extended period. 

Therein is found the essential and un- 
deniable strength and soundness of the 
present situation. It is healthy. There 
are no large accumulations to be assimi- 
lated, or impending liquidation to be got 
rid of before improvement can be ex- 
pected. This condition may not result 
in brisk business, but it should mean a 
rather steady flow of orders, perhaps the 
maintenance of operation at or near the 
present rate. 

Even so, it is equally clear that the 
total volume of the present enforced 
pate is not sufficient to constitute real 
good business for the mills. One Toledo 
miller believes that statisticians have 
overestimated domestic consumption this 
year, and that it has been running a full 
bushel per capita per year below normal, 
equivalent approximately to 100,000,000 
bus, and that this fact accounts for the 
slow disappearance of wheat and decline 
in the visible, and explains the continu- 
ance of a fair volume of primary re- 
ceipts and the quiet milling demand. 

In view of these considerations and 
the decline in exports, this Toledo miller 
is bearish and looks for lower levels in 
the future, even though the price of cash 
wheat, on account of its strong position, 
rules independent, as already evidenced 
by the premiums it commands. However, 
sentiment on the market is quite mixed, 
and there are a good many experienced 
observers who are on the fence and not 
disposed to be radical either way. They 
are perfectly willing to be shown, and 
to await a clearer indication of forth- 
coming events. 

There is considerable complaint again 
about price cutting. Very few millers 
are making sales of flour on the basis 
of the replacement value of the wheat. 
To many of them, the advocacy of that 
basis, and the living up to it in practice, 
must have a rather. quixotic, impractical 
and visionary sound. Yet here and there 
is an occasional miller who, on account 
of the quality and standing of his flour, 
is actually able to make sales on that 
basis. Such millers, if they can get vol- 
ume enough, are sure to come out on the 
right side of the ledger. 

Although more or less export business, 
rather intermittent, is being done, only 
one of the mills represented at Toledo 
reported any fresh sales this week. This 
mill made sales to Ireland, Scotland and 
Constantinople. This is the first direct 
sale reported on the crop to other than 
United Kingdom markets. Some flour 


has undoubtedly moved to other markets 
through New York exporters. Prices on 
— business are very close and unsat- 
isfactory. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.354,@ 
1.386 for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate 
points, March 24. Soft winter wheat 
standard patent was quoted at $6.50@ 
6.75, local springs $7.60@7.75, and local 
Kansas $7.25, in 98’s, f.o.b., Toledo. Soft 
winter wheat bran $80@31, mixed feed 
$30@31, middlings $80@32, in 100’s, 
f.o.b., Toledo. Middlings are in good de- 
mand, and holding firm in price. One of 
the mills represented at Toledo, which 
has been operating full time, has now 
reduced, but expects to be in full swing 
again shortly. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output = activity 
MRE 6.005 069040006008 19,700 41 
Be TEE 60560 c sn cens eres 26,300 55 
GE p0b5wGo 2s veveveve 17,200 36 
WHO FORTE GOO oo cccvicveee 15,700 33 
Three years ago .........-; 35,500 74 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1921 and 1920: 


No. Capacity Output Pct. 


This week ...... 17 109,860 47,908 43 
Last week ...... 21 143,100 71,429 50 
Fear BBO ..coses 22 130,800 45,807 35 
Two years ago... 12 86,760 33,172 38 


OUTSIDE FLOURS 


In all the price cutting that has taken 
place on this crop, by general consent 
of those on the inside who know of the 
transaction, the palm should be awarded 
to a sale made this week to a large 
Toledo baker, of a spring wheat flour, 
good brand, at $6.75, jute, delivered. 
The price was 25c below the lowest offer 
from Kansas, 50@75c below most other 
spring wheat flours, and probably fully 
25c below what was necessary to secure 
the business. 

Representatives of outside mills say 
that it is a hard and constant fight to 
get business, although some sales are 
being put through, both to jobbers and 
to bakers, right along. Spring wheat 
flours are now more nearly in line with 
those from Kansas. Bakers say that 
their business is only about 50 per cent 
of normal, and has been running that 
way for some time. Efforts to stimulate 
eonsumption of bread by cutting the 
price do not seem to be particularly 
beneficial, and the impression prevails 
that these cuts have been premature and 
ill-advised. 


NOTES 


It is reported that the William A. 
Coombs Milling Co., Coldwater, Mich., 
made a petition in bankruptcy on Feb. 11. 

A. Mennel and L. A. Mennel, Mennel 
Milling Co., Toledo, are now at Hot 
Springs, Ark. A. Mennel, who was in 
Florida for the winter, has been suf- 
fering with rheumatism. 

Cyrus S. Coup, vice president and gen- 
eral manager Northwestern Elevator & 
Mill Co., Toledo, is daily expected back 
from a two weeks’ business trip to east- 
ern and southern markets. ; 

A. C. Smith, flour broker, Ferris 
Building, Columbus, Ohio, reports that 
he is doing a fair business in flour, but 
that conditions are such that sales are 
only obtainable by going after them. 

The Ohio state purchasing agent 
bought flour March 17 for the Massillon 
State Hospital at $6.25, delivered, in 
sacks. He purchased a car March 20 


for the Lima State Criminal Hospital 
for $6.44, delivered. 

Uptmoor & Rasch is the name of a 
new firm of brokers, 602 Provident Bank 
Building, Cincinnati, who have begun 
handling grain, flour and feed. Joseph 
H. Uptmoor was formerly bookkeeper 
for the Hawthorne Milling Co., Cincin- 
nati. 

E. R. Gardner, who recently resigned 
as grain inspector of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change, Memphis, Tenn., has become con- 
nected with Walter M. Browne, flour 
and feed broker, at Memphis. This sig- 
nalizes a considerable extension of Mr. 
Browne’s business. 

J. B. Rosenbaum, of Wheeler & Rosen- 
baum, flour brokers and jobbers, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, was in Toledo, calling on the 
trade, this week. His firm has the ac- 
counts of the Sawyer Milling Co., Hutch- 
inson, Kansas, and the New Richmond 
(Wis.) Roller Mill Co. 

The Ohio Millers’ State Association 
will be represented at the meeting of 
delegates and directors of the Millers’ 
National Federation at Chicago by B. 
W. Marr, Columbus, E. W. Thierwechter, 
Oak Harbor, vice president, and Frank 
H. Tanner, Columbus, secretary. 

The annual meeting of the Ohio Mill- 
ers’ State Association will be held at the 
Deshler Hotel, Columbus, April 18-19. 
Attendance will be stimulated by pre- 
senting a trophy to the local Ohio or- 
ganization having the largest representa- 
tion. There are six such bodies included 
in the membership. 

The Kentucky interests in the Milroy 
(Ind.) Milling Co. have recently pur- 
chased the stock held by Mr. Brown, of 
the Brown Milling & Produce Co., for 
about $30,000, including the premium 
paid for same. M. S. Qualls, Olive Hill, 
Ky., president of the company, now be- 
comes the largest single stockholder. 

W. B. Emery, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
recently representing the Hubbard Mill- 
ing Co., Mankato, Minn., in Michigan, 
has arranged to go with the Maney Mill- 
ing Co., aha, Neb., as general field 
representative in Wisconsin, Illinois and 
central states territory, promoting con- 
nections with brokers and jobbers. 


C. H. Hitch, recently connected with 
the Canton (Ohio) Feed & Milling Co., 
has been representing the John F. Meyer 
& Sons Milling Co., St. Louis, in Ohio, 
Indiana, Michigan, West Virginia and 
western Pennsylvania since March 1. He 
was in Toledo this week, and will cover 
this territory personally for the present, 
but may have assistance later on. 


L, B. Eller, who formerly represented 
the Noblesville (Ind.) Milling Co. for 
several years in Ohio, is now connected 
with the sales force of the Bakers Prod- 
ucts Co., Cleveland, Ohio, and will cover 
the northern part of Ohio, introducing 
“Jerry-O” products and Monolene, work- 
ing under the supervision of Jerry Bil- 
lings, who is well known in the bakery 
trade. 


Among representatives of outside mills 
in town this week were A. L. Chittenden, 
W. J. Jennison Co., Minneapolis; J. B. 
Davis, Kehlor Flour Mills Co., St. Louis; 
A. D. Anderson, Kansas Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City; P. J. McKinney, Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis; A. L. 
Makely, Big Diamond Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, and H. W. Liehr, Duluth-Superior 
Milling Co., Duluth, Minn. 


NASHVILLE 


NasHvitte, Tenn., March 25.—Flour 
sales decreased in the Southeast this 
week, Buyers continued ultraconserva- 
tive, and business was confined chiefly to 
small lots for quick shipment. Shipping 
instructions were fair, and operations 
slightly better than 50 per cent of full 
capacity of the mills. 

Due to cash wheat situation, mills 
made only slight changes in flour quota- 
tions. Prices at close of week: best or 
short soft winter wheat patent, 98 lbs, 
cotton, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $7.90@ 
8.25; standard or regular patent, $7.10 
@7.65; straight patent, $6.65@7.10; first 
clears, $5@5.50. 

Rehandlers report a quiet demand for 
Minnesota and Kansas flours. Prices: 
spring wheat patent, 98 lbs, cotton, de- 
livered at Nashville, $8@8.60; hard win- 
ter wheat patent, $7@7.50. 
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Wheat purchases are moderate on ac- 
count of decreased flour business. No. 2 
red, with bill, is quoted at $1.46@1.47 bu, 
Nashville. 

Millfeed has an easier tone, with fair 
demand. Prices: soft winter wheat bran, 
100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio River points, 
$27@30; standard middlings or shorts, 
$30@33. ‘ 

Corn meal trade remains dull. Prices: 
bolted meal, in sacks,-per 100 lbs, f.o.b., 
Ohio River points, $1.35@1.40; unbolted 
meal, $1.30@1.35. 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output by Nashville and southeasteri 


flour mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet 

Weekly output ofac 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 195,570 100,304 51 
Last week ....... 198,390 106,687 53 
FEOF GOO ccocecss 183,120 70,630 38 
Two years ago... 205,290 96,604 47 

Three years ago.. 201,390 89,624 44.5 


STOCKS 

Stocks at Nashville, with comparisons, 

as reported through the Grain Exchangc: 

= 25 March 1s 
45,600 


Piowur, BBle ...cccscccces 46,300 
Went, BED ccccceccvccs 215,000 193,000 
COrm, DUD cescicsccccscss 127,000 119,00) 
en, Se: Snes 5000 60en08s 480,000 474,000 


NOTES 

Total receipts of grain at Nashvil 
this week, 114 cars. 

The Paducah (Ky.) Milling Co., whose 
plant recently burned, plans to rebui) |! 
soon, according to C. C. Davis, owner. 

Several large shipments of corn |!) 
water arrived at Nashville this week, 
coming from Ohio River points. Oth r 
shipments by water are planned. 

Julian S. Carr; Jr., textile manufactu 
er of Durham, N. C., who died this wee!., 
was chairman of the executive board «| 
the Austin-Heaton Milling Co., of that 
city. 

Joun Lerprer. 





EVANSVILLE 

Evansvitie, Inp., March 25.—Jobbers 
as well as brokers seem to be on strike. 
Complaint is made that flour prices ar 
too high, but millers here are not lookinz 
for business that does not show a profi! 
During the week a large jobber from tl 
South was in Evansville looking for 
considerable line of credit. Conditions in 
the South are not much improved, it i: 
said, and credits are not extended with 
out assurance that payments will | 
made. The southern jobber was lookiny 
for 90 days’ accommodation for a larg: 
consignment of flour, it was said, bu! 
was not successful at the Evansvill: 
mills. 

The price of flour has not materiall) 
changed since last week. The quotation 
are, carload lots, f.o.b., Evansville, 98-!! 
sacks, as follows: best patent, $7@8.2), 
straights, $6.25@6.50; first clears, $5.25. 
seconds, $4.75. The demand has been so 
insistent for the latter grade that stock 
are very low, and production is curtaile« 
by the lack of milling of other grades. 

Millfeed demand has dropped off wit! 
the price. This sudden turn in the mar 
ket is not explained further than that i! 
has just happened so. Quotations, f.o.b., 
Evansville, in 100-lb sacks, carload lots: 
bran, $29@30; millfeed, $30@32; shorts, 
$30@32. 


MILL PROPERTY ORDERED SOLD 


At an adjourned meeting of the cre«- 
itors of the Akin-Erskine Milling Co., 
held this week, the referee in bankruptcy, 
Charles Barnard, ordered the mill prop- 
erty sold by the receiver, Harry Voss, on 
May 10, and the personal property of 
Wilbur Erskine sold on June 26, pro 
vided composition is not effected by those 
dates. 


DENY REPORTED RETIREMENT 


A. Waller & Co., of Henderson, Ky.. 
owners of several grain elevators, deny 
that they will retire from business, as 
previously reported. An Evansville bro- 
ker recently was given an option on the 
property, A. Waller states, but he does 
not believe the option will be carried 
through. 

SOY BEAN VS. WHEAT 

Purdue University, in a bullefin issued 
from its agricultural department, urges 
farmers. of Indiana to eschew any fur- 
ther attempt to raise wheat, giving as « 
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reason that, because of weather condi- 
tions, wheat crops have not been finan- 
cially worth while. It has been the rec- 
ord that only about once in every five 
years has a wheat crop been sufficient ‘to 
be profitable, the other four years being 
very lean. 

The university expert who has been 
making a survey has recommended the 
planting of soy beans instead of wheat. 
The same advice has been given before, 
but farmers continue to rotate their 
crops between corn and wheat as though 
nothing had ever been said on the sub- 
ject. However, it has only been in re- 
cent years that Purdue agricultural de- 
partment has been held in its present 
high esteem by the farmers, and that evi- 
dently is caused by many of the young 
men from farms who have been and are 
attending the lecture courses of the col- 
lege, and through the county farm agents 
and farm bureaus established through 
the agency of Purdue. 

Practically every county farm agent in 
Indiana is a graduate of Purdue’s agri- 
cultural department, and they have add- 
ed immensely to the reorganization of 
farm life in the state through institutes 
and clubs of all sorts for the promotion 
of farm work and increasing profits for 


the crops they raise. 
W. W. Ross. 


GEORGIA 

Artanta, Ga., March 25.—The flour 
market for the past two weeks has been 
in a demoralized condition, due to lack 
of active demand and the decline in 
erains. A few mills have been offering 
freely on consignment, which has lowered 
prices on standard patents. Movement is 
rather light, and stocks fair to good with 
a number of jobbers and dealers who 
purchased on the steady markets of sev- 
eral weeks ago for 30- and 60-day de- 
liveries. The retail trade is about steady 
with the past several weeks, and bakers 
are buying in limited quantities as de- 
mand warrants. 

Wheat millfeeds are also rather dull 
and moving in limited quantities. Deal- 
ers report poor demand and prices easier 
on most goods. Bran and middlings are 
lower. 

Cottonseed meal prices are steady and 
unchanged from the good advance made 
during past two weeks. Seven per cent 
meal is quoted today at $43 ton, Atlanta. 
Cottonseed hulls, loose, are $12.50 ton 
in car lots. Stocks of cottonseed meal 
are small with jobbers and dealers, and 
the entire holding of mills is far under 
last year’s, due to the small crush. De- 
mand from fertilizer mixers and farmers 
has improved. 

Hay receipts continue rather light and 
prices are somewhat lower, due to poor 
demand, Stocks are small, but sufficient 
to meet demand. Only 33 cars reached 
this market during the week. 

J. Hore TicNer. 


INDIANAPOLI§ 

InpDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 25.—Busi- 
ness in flour was variable in Indiana this 
week, and the volume of sales was light- 
er than last week. Buyers lack con- 
fidence in values, and are not disposed 
\o take hold to any greater extent than 
they feel they are compelled to. Cash 
wheat has been in poor demand in this 
territory, Millers are inclined to grind 
their present accumulations of wheat and 
iwait the outlook on the new crop be- 
fore taking a decided stand on the mar- 
ket. The demand in the Indianapolis 
radius in the last six days was not large 
enough to take care of all the offerings, 
there being 100,000 bus sold to go to 
store, 

Quotations on soft winter patents in 
car lots were lower at the end of the 
week, with hard winter and spring pat- 
ents maintaining an unchanged level, 
compared with the prevailing prices last 
week. Soft winters, standard to short, 
were offered at $6.25@7.25 bbl, 98-lb 
cotton basis, f.o.b., Indianapolis. Hard 
winters, standard to short, ruled steady 
at $7@8, and spring patents were avail- 
able at $7.25@8.25. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of flour by mills in Indianapo- 
lis, with a weekly capacity of 22,800 bbls, 
and inspections of grain and stocks in 
store, in bushels, with comparisons for 
corresponding. periods, as reported to 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The Northwestern Miller for the week 
ended March 25: 


Flour Pct. of 

output § activity 

\. -. Saree ,800 34 
DD GREE cccvedscecesetos 8,008 35 
GE cockeseedsecessee 5,330 23 
FS FERSS OOO osc cccevecs 6,617 29 

INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 

In Out 

MEE aveweerecseecagece 27,000 3,000 
CORR cccesacccrccecoccece 221,000 76,000 
GHD. bs chienceceeondeseees 204,000 74,000 
GED ob scdsciceneonséeCeas 1,400 = accves 

STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 

Wheat Corn Oats . 

March 25, 1922.... 156,000 440,000 381,000 
March 26, 1921.... 89,360 489,040 322,606 
March 27, 1920.... 429,440 694,730 70,750 


CORN PRODUCTS 


The demand for corn products has 
slumped appreciably. Small lot orders 
ruled, and the volume of sales was not 
large. Quotations on 100-lb lots were 
10c lower than last week. Grits were 
offered for shipment in car lots at $1.90 
per 100 lbs, sacked, meal at $1.85, hom- 
iny at $1.95, hominy flakes at $2.80, 
cerealine at $2.50 and corn flour at $2. 


MILLFEED 
Coming of warmer weather and reduc- 
tion of winter herds of live stock by sales 
in the central states, customary at this 
season of the year, have decreased ma- 
terially the demand for millfeed. Quota- 
tions have a weak undertone, with bran 
offered for shipment in car lots at $26 
@31 ton, in 100-lb jutes, f.o.b., Indian- 
apolis, mixed feed at the same level, and 
middlings at $33@34. Hominy feed also 
is lower, being offered at $23 ton, bulk, 
and $24.50, sacked. 


NOTES 


The Wallace Milling Co., of Hunting- 
burg, Ind., has increased the number of 
its directors from threé to seven. 


The Central States Milling Co., which 
has had its principal place of business 
in Indianapolis, has moved its headquar- 
ters to Logansport, and has increased the 
number of its directors from three to 
five. 

The safe of the Gem bakery, Hartford 
City, Ind., owned by Homer E. Martin, 
was robbed of $500 in money, Liberty 
bonds, war savings stamps and checks. 
The bonds and stamps were registered 
and payment was stopped on the checks. 

J. C. Cotterman, of New Lebanon, 
Ohio, has taken charge of the property 
of the Hartford City (Ind.) Grain & 
Milling Co., consisting of two elevators 
and a flour mill, which he recently bought. 
The name of the concern will be changed 
to Cotterman Grain & Milling Co. 

An elevator at Malden, Ind., owned by 
P. E. Goodrich, of Winchester, has been 
sold to the Morgan Township Farmers’ 
Co-operative Association of Porter Coun- 
ty. The deal marks the termination of 
a five-year fight between the grain grow- 
ers’ organization and the Goodrich in- 
terests, which reached the courts and re- 
sulted in much litigation. 


Epwarp H. Ziecner. 


ALABAMA 


Mosire, Axra., March 25.—Grain and 
flour dealers in this territory have dis- 
continued their predictions as to when 
the general business depression will be 
overcome, and the majority of whole- 
salers have adopted the watchful wait- 
ing policy. Flour sales during the past 
week increased considerably, due mostly 
to a sudden drop in prices. Bakers who 
heretofore have been buying in 150- and 
200-bbl lots increased their purchases to 
as much as 500 bbls. ; 

Millfeed prices are high and sales are 
small, Farmers are buying practically 
nothing, and dairymen are holding off 
on account of the steady reduction in 
prices of dairy products and the splen- 
did grass crop. Farmers are still hold- 
ing on to their homegrown feeds, but 
dealers predict that this supply will be 
consumed within a few weeks. 

Best patent soft winter wheat flour is 
selling at $8.50@8.75 bbl, about $1 less 
than last week. Other grades are quoted 
as follows: hard winter wheat short pat- 
ent, $7.50@7.75; spring wheat short pat- 
ent, $7.90@8.30; soft winter wheat 
straight $7.25@7.50, low grade $6.95@ 
7.10. Corn is selling at 78@8lc bu; oats, 
49@52c. The following prices are quoted 
on millfeed: bran $1.70@1.80 per 100 lbs, 


shorts $1.80@1.90, chops $1.40@1.50; 
corn meal, $1.65@1.90 per 96 lbs. 


THE WEEK’S EXPORTS 


Exports during the past week were as 
follows: to Havana, 2,357 bbls flour in 
200-lb cottons, 23 tons bran, 1,125 bus 
yellow corn, 163 tons wheat feed; Cai- 
barien, 255 bbls flour; Matanzas, 252 bbls 
flour, 938 bus corn, 250 bus oats; Belize, 
665 bbls flour, 39 bales hay, 26 sacks 
oats, 28 sacks feed, 3 sacks bran, 125 bus 
corn. This is a decrease from last week, 
but several large shipments of flour have 
been booked for outgoing steamers 
later on. 

PERMANENT GRAIN INSPECTOR 

The city commission is considering the 
appointment of a permanent grain in- 
spector at this port. Definite action on 
the matter is expected next week. The 
commission has been assured by local 
shippers and harbor officials that, with 
the appointment of a grain inspector, 
Mobile will be in a better position to 
compete with other ports. 


CORN CARGO FOR BELGIUM 
Following a campaign by local ship- 
pers and business men to secure more 
solid grain cargoes through this port for 
export to European countries, announce- 
ment is made by John H. Jones, of Page 
& Jones, ship agents, that the American 
steamer Hastings will come here to load 
about 86,000 bus yellow corn for Ant- 
werp, Belgium. The cargo has been 
booked and a large portion of it is now 
in the local grain elevator. The Hastings 
has arrived in port, and the loading will 
begin immediately. This is the second 
large cargo handled through this port 
this week. The Danish steamer Atlanter- 
havet came here a few days ago and 
loaded 85,000 bus corn for Barcelona, 
Spain. Epmunp A, CHesTer. 


VIRGINIA 

Norrotk, Va., March 25.—Sharp fluc- 
tuations in option prices this week 
enabled some of the larger buyers to 
come into the market for supplies at con- 
siderably lower levels than at any time 
in the previous two weeks, although no 
great quantities have been reported sold. 
The market has been more active than 
usual, with the opening of the spring 
trade in the Carolinas, which was greatly 
delayed by excessive wet weather holding 
back planting. The situation in the job- 
bing trade here, no doubt, would be ex- 
ceedingly active but for the financial con- 
ditions in the Carolinas, which are im- 
proving, but slowly. Soft winter wheat 
patents are offered this week at $7@7.25, 
standard patents $6.65@6.85, Kansas 
patents $7.90@8.30, straights $7.75@7.85, 
and northwestern spring patents $8.10@ 
8.50. . 
The millfeed market has been com- 
paratively active, with the same condi- 
tions prevailing with regard to financing 
in the eastern Carolina district, which is 
the largest market for this branch of the 
trade. Standard bran is quoted at $34@ 
35, choice winter wheat bran $35@36, 
standard middlings $34@34.50, fancy 
flour middlings $36@38, and red dog $42 
@42.50. 

THE RATE CONTROVERSY 

The jobbing and wholesale trade is 
more than* ordinarily concerned over the 
freight rate controversy, which was be- 
gun when the Maritime Exchange of the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce petitioned 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
make all export and import rates on the 
north Atlantic seaboard practically the 
same. Every business organization in 
Hampton Roads district has been called 
into conference to consider steps to be 
taken to co-operate with Baltimore in 
combating this proposed rate revision. 

Rates to Hampton Roads and Balti- 
more are on the same basis and lower 
than the Boston and New York rates. 
New York interests are co-operating 
with Boston in an effort to effect the pro- 
posed change, and local interests are pre- 
pared to fight the proposal to the fullest 
extent. Shippers here believe that such 
a move would seriously injure business 
in this district, and will employ counsel 
to protect the interests here. 

The Norfolk Grain and Feed Dealers’ 
Association will go to Richmond in a 
body this week to confer with dealers’ 
organizations there relative to co-opera- 
tion in this freight rate fight, and in 
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other controversies of the kind which 
will affect rates in this section. 


Josepn A. Les.ie. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., March 25.—Some of 
the local flour salesmen report better de- 
mand this week, with a little more flour 
sold, but trade as a rule is quiet. A few 
sales of fair-sized lots were reported, 
purchases being made on open offers 
which were filled on the low point in 
wheat. Buyers as a rule, hgwever, are 
very slow to operate unless they need 
the flour and the price is in their favor. 

For some time local buyers have been 
skeptical as to the permanence of the 
market, and are s‘:stained in this belief 
by the action of the market during the 
past week. They resist all suggestions 
that the present time is a good one for 
the purchase of flour, but seem content 
to continue to operate cautiously during 
the balance of the crop year. 

During the week some low quotations 
were made by competing salesmen in the 
effort to secure new business. New York 
soft winter wheat straights were of- 
fered at a price so low that it could not 
be met on the present market except at a 
considerable loss. ‘This may have been 
a distress lot, made when wheat was 
much lower than at present, or the mill 
that made the offer may have been in 
need of orders to enable it to keep run- 
ning. Whatever the reason, it has had 
a bad effect upon the market. 

While prices on all grades of flour 
were advanced early in the week, values 
are lower at the close, with a disposition 
to shade open quotations materially. 
Kansas hard wheat flours have been slow, 
and several thousand barrels were sold 
in a small way and at low prices. Soft 
winter wheat grades are reported to be 
offered with considerable pressure to sell. 
Spring patents are held at about what 
the buyer is willing to pay, no matter 
what the nominal market may be. 

Ryé flours are slow of sale, with the 
market held fairly steady. Demand lim- 
ited and easily supplied. 

BOSTON FLOUR AND GRAIN CLUB 

The twelfth annual dinner of the Bos- 
ton Flour and Grain Club was held 
Tuesday evening, March 21, at the Bos- 
ton City Club. Over 200 members and 
their guests were present. Alexander 
S. MacDonald, president of the club, was 
toastmaster. 

The speakers of the evening were Ev- 
erett Morss, president of the Chamber, 
who spoke on its various activities; Pro- 
fessor Leo Wiener, Harvard University, 
whose topic was “Russia under Bolshe- 
vism,” with sidelights on the food situa- 
tion in that country; Frank Cressey, the 
veteran grain man of Concord, N. H., 
and William Payne, late captain of the 
Cape Mounted Rifles, South Africa, and 
Queensland Mounted Rifles, Australia, a 
South American explorer, who spoke on 
“Some Stories of My Restless Life.” 
There was plenty of good music and en- 
tertainment. James A. McKibben, secre- 
tary of the chamber, was among the in- 
vited guests. 

Previous to the dinner there were bowl- 
ing contests between young members of 
the flour trade and grain trade, which 
were won by the grain men. The “Old 
Ginks” also had a bowling contest, which 
was won by the flour men. A match 
game of billiards was played between 
“Bill”? Hanna and R. T. Hardy, which 
was won by Hanna. Frank F. Farrar 
won the match game of billiards with J. 
W. McLachlan. ‘The pool contest between 
Arthur Hopkins and Phil Whipple was 
won by Hopkins. 

Walter E. Smith, past president of the 
club, presented the prizes. Special prizes 
were awarded to Walter J. Buckley and 
Arthur E. MacBrine for the best single 
string in bowling. Arthur T. Safford 
received a special prize for his good 
showing. 

NOTES 

B. W. Marr, secretary and treasurer of 
the Gwinn Milling Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
was in Boston this week. 

The American Twin Ovens Construc- 
tion & Baking Co., Boston, was incor- 
porated on March 14, with $99,000 capital. 

J. W. Ward, Syracuse, N. Y., L. Duval 
and C. G. Frank, New York City, and 
H. J. Owens, Kansas City, were on 
*change during the week. 

Louis W. DePass. 
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case the mills were of the type to be run 
by slaves or animals. There can be seen 
the mills, adjacent stables for the ani- 
mals, hand mills, water vessels, knead- 
ing troughs, ovens, flour, and loaves of 
bread, though the two latter have been 
burned to cinders. 

One public mill and bakery was about 
thirty-six feet long by thirty feet wide, 
and had fqpr mills for grinding. In each 
case aasdwas a dester base about a 
foot high, above which rose the immov- 
able nether millstone, or meta, about two 
feet high and conical in shape. On an 
iron pivot at the top was suspended the 
upper millstone, or catillus, the lower 
half of which fitted over the under 
stone, while the upper half spread out 
to act as a circular hopper. The holes 
in the upper stone in which fitted the 
handle bars are still visible. The stable 
was ba to the right of the mill. Sev- 
eral hand querns were found, which were 
conical in shape, but not so much so as 
the larger mills. 

Other interesting discoveries at. Pom- 
peii and Herculaneum are the signs of 
the millers and bakers. Some of these 
show the utensils of the trade, such as 
grain and flour measures, mills, or sieves, 
while others show the products in the 
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sequently withdrew and, somewhat later, 
August J. Bulte succeeded his father, 
the firm then being Meyer & Bulte. One 
of its early milling possessions was a 
small mill at Rolla, Mo. In later years 
it acquired a plant at Clinton, Mo. The 
elder Mr. Meyer retired from the firm, 
his place being taken by Herman J. 


ers buy first patents from Kansas wheat 
and pay the price for them. 

It was a long and hard battle;- but, 
with the aid of certain mills which al- 
ready had done some work of similar 
character on a lesser scale and with 
steadily — help from other mill- 
ers who were glad of his vigorous lead- 
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A Miller’s Mill and Utensile—From a Roman Sarcophagus 


Meyer, a son, who had married Mr. 
Bulte’s sister. 

Gradually the interests of the business 
were concentrated at the Clinton plant, 
and the company’s offices were removed 
to that town. In 1899, in contemplation 
of some time building a mill at Kansas 
City, the headquarters were moved here, 
and, six years later, work was begun on 


ership, the pis gradually came to be 
accomplished. Flours from the South- 
west, in the later years of the last cen- 
tury scorned in the eastern field, began 
to claim an honest place in the trade. 
Upon this substructure, the present posi- 
tion of hard winter wheat products has 
been built, and to Mr. Bulte perhaps 
more than any other one miller is due 
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bee company into the ranks of the leaders 
in the southwestern field. Gradually the 
capacity of the mills was increased, and 
a few years later, through consolidation 
with the Holdridge milling interests and 
by purchase, additional properties were 
acquired at Wellington and Maryville, 
Kansas, and Clinton, Mo. Later there 
came the building of the 6,000-bb] unit 
at St. Joseph, Mo., bringing the total 
capacity operated by the company to 
about 12,000 barrels. 

With the death of the two Larabee 
brothers within a few months of each 
other, Mr. Bulte’s responsibility for the 
success of the company was increased 
Starting as sales manager, he was later 
made manager and then vice president 
and general manager. For several years 
he has been in practical charge of the 
entire properties and for two years past 
in sole authority, subject only to con- 
sultation with its president, F. C. Kaths, 
and its secretary and Mr. Bulte’s inti- 
mate business associate, L. A. Arneson. 
Detracting nothing from the financia! 
and organizing abilities of the Larabee 
brothers, it is, therefore, only fair to say 
that to Mr. Bulte’s exceptional adminis- 
trative qualities and his outstanding abil- 
ity as a flour merchant, is chiefly due the 
success of the Larabee company. 

In his personal qualities, Mr. Bulte was 
one of the most lovable of men. In his 














shape of various loaves or cakes. In 
fact some of the loaves themselves are 
stamped with the name of the baker, in- 
dicating that the value of a trademark 
was already being appreciated. 


H. H. MAancuester. 


DEATH OF AUGUST J. BULTE 


(Continued from page 1391.) 
organization of exceptional ability and 
was able to absent himself from the office 
for weeks at a time, he was in all ways 
its directing head, and was practically 
solely responsible for its policies and for 





the very marked success resulting from . 


them. F. C. Kaths, president of the 
Bank of Topeka, president of the Lara- 
bee company since the death of Frank 
S. Larabee, says that the company’s busi- 
ness was so much a matter of Mr. Bulte’s 
own personality that it is impossible to 
consider fully replacing him. It is be- 
lieved that there will be no great haste 
in selecting his successor. The company’s 
affairs are in excellent shape, its profits 
have been uninterruptedly most satisfac- 
tory, and the executive and sales organi- 
zation quite fitted to continue the busi- 
ness along the lines so well laid down by 
their lamented chief. 


MR. BULTE’S CAREER 

Born in St. Louis, May 27, 1863, Mr. 
Bulte came of a milling family, and not 
only his own lifetime activities but those 
of many of his relatives were closely 
connected with the industry. His father, 
Henry Bulte, was one of the older gen- 
eration in the St. Louis flour trade, and 
with these men and their sons, Mr. 
Bulte’s fortunes were for a long time in 
later years closely associated. 

Henry Bulte was originally a partner 
in the old flour firm of Montell, Bulte 
& Co., later Imbs, Meyer & Bulte, in as- 
sociation with Joseph F. Imbs and John 
F,. Meyer. From this firm Mr. Imbs sub- 


The Mill and Bakery Connected With a Pompeiian Mansion 


the construction of a 1,200-bbl] mill in 
Kansas City, Kansas. Shortly prior to 
this time, Mr. Bulte had purchased the 
interests of his partner and incorporated 
the business as the August J. Bulte Mill- 
ing Co. With the completion of the Kan- 
sas City plant and the increase in size 
of the Clinton mill, the total capacity 
operated exceeded 2,500 bbls, making the 
enterprise the largest and most impor- 
tant engaged in milling in the Southwest 
at that time. 

On completion of the Kansas City 
plant, Mr. Bulte embarked upon a coura- 
geous campaign to sell a higher quality 
of hard winter wheat flour in the eastern 


the credit for those small beginnings 
which have resulted in the Southwest’s 
present position in flour milling. 

Unhappily, the trade victory won by 
the Bulte company was not accompa- 
nied by financial success. Insufficiently 
financed, the business was expanded too 
rapidly and, when a trying year came on, 
the company was forced into receiver- 
ship and its affairs liquidated in 1911. 

A year later, Mr. Bulte cast his for- 
tunes with the Larabee company, at that 
time operating mills at Hutchinson and 
Stafford, Kansas. The many and diverse 
interests of Fred D. and Frank S. Lara- 
bee had for several previous years re- 
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A Roman Miller's Sign and a Mill Engraved on a Gem 


trade. For many years, the mills of the 
Southwest had milled superior “short” 
patent flour for western and middle 
states trade, but in the eastern field sen- 
timent was so strongly in favor of spring 
patents and the discount on hard winters 
so great that only occasional small lots 
of first rate “short” patents from the 
Southwest found their way into that field. 
Mr. Bulte rebelled against this situation 
and, backed by a first rate mill, he set 
about building a selling organization 
with the purpose of making eastern buy- 


sulted in such a division of their time 
that their milling properties had suffered 
for lack of attention. Mr. Bulte came 
into the organization at a small salary, 
by way of experimentation on both sides, 
to discover what might be done to re- 
store the enterprise in trade position. 
The results were early manifest. The 
ability of the Larabees as financiers and 
organizers, coupled with the exceptional 
ability of Mr. Bulte as a miller and, even 
more particularly, as a flour merchant, 
within a couple of years swung the Lara- 


own office and business he was on the 
closest terms of friendship with every 
member of his organization. With a 
certain dignity which forbade more than 
a few intimates to address him by his 
first name and made him one of the few 
men in the trade here who customarily 
was spoken of as “Mister,” he combined 
qualities as a friend and companion rare- 
ly found among men. Naturally con- 
servative, he was nevertheless optimistic, 
and customarily found sunshine where 
others elected gloom. His speech was 
always gentle and his manner modest. 
Not much given to idle talking, he yet 
had time to see all sorts of people, who 
esteemed an opportunity to visit infor- 
mally with him a privilege. 

In the writer’s acquaintance with 
August Bulte extending over a period of 
nearly 25 years and for more than half 
that time on terms of intimacy of friend- 
ship and genuine affection, he rarely, and 
then only under great provocation, heard 
him speak in unkindness of those about 
him. That he had strong likes and dis- 
likes was known, but, for the most part, 
when he could not speak well of a man 
he spoke not at all. His courage under 
trial was great, and even in the gloomy 
days of business disaster and in other 
times of great personal loss and sorrow, 
he never failed of hopefulness and gen- 
tleness, and always held to those fine 
qualities as a man which, while contribut- 
ing to his material success, so greatly 
endeared him to those who knew him 
best. 

‘His loss to milling in the Southwest 
will be very great; very much greater 
will be .that to the company of which 
his was the guiding hand, but by far 
greatest of all is that to the many who 
by right regarded him as friend and to 
the fewer who knew him on terms of 
intimacy and mutual respect and affec- 
tion. 

R. E. Srerue. 
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New Yorx, N. Y., March 25.—There 
are numerous signs that the country is 
coming into its own again. Trustworthy 
advices indicate that the steel trade is 
now operating at about 60 per cent of 
capacity. This is the best showing made 
in 16 months, and compares with only 
35 per cent activity at about this time 
last year. 

Thus far this year 25,556 new freight 
cars have been ordered, of which 250 
were for the use of foreign railroads. 
This means that 1,960 more freight cars 
were ordered for local roads in the 
first 79 days of this year than during the 
whole of 1921. This exhibit is encourag- 
ing, and means that the country is mak- 
ing headway in developing the kind of 
business which calls for increased trans- 
portation service. 

There is no doubt that the equipment 
companies are in for better times, for 
with the further release of railroad or- 
ders it is apparent that equipment con- 
cerns will have to put on greater forces 
and increase their facilities for turning 
out additional rolling stock. 


REDUCED DIVIDEND 

Wall Street was considerably -taken 
aback by the Northern Pacific’s action in 
reducing its annual dividend disburse- 
ment from 7 per cent to 5. It was re- 
garded, however, as a conservative move, 
which may be followed by other com- 
panies before the year is over. The be- 
lief is that the action was taken with the 
idea of strengthening the company’s 
financial position in preparation for larg- 
er appropriations from earnin for 
maintenance of property during the cur- 
rent year. Many roads are in the same 
position, and whether their directors have 
the courage to do it or not the probabil- 
ity is that increased outlays must be 
made in order to make up for the rela- 
tively small allowance for maintenance 
work during the last two or three years. 
Altogether more than 100 different 
corporations have found it advisable to 
reduce or to pass dividends this year, and 
when the extent of the movement is tak- 
en into account, it may be said that the 
country has taken the news with great 
composure. The reason for this is that 
the public mind was pretty well pre- 
pared for such action, as those in touch 
with industrial affairs realized that some 
such readjustment was inevitable under 


the circumstances. 
a> 


“LAME DUCKS” 
_ There is still quite a long list of “lame 
duck” concerns on Wall Street’s hospital 
list. Thése are companies and firms that 
were helped out last year, but which 
have suffered such further losses as to 
expose them to serious dangers in va- 
rious directions. Many are operated by 
relief committees comprised of bankers 
and credit experts who are doing their 
hest to save them from failure. But the 
bankers feel that in some cases it may 
he advisable for these concerns to be 
closed up entirely, in order to clarify the 
situation and purify the whole invest- 
tent and financial outlook. 

Chis situation recalls what was done 
‘ong similar lines during the rich men’s 
| «nie of 1903, Financial distress in those 
days was due largely to the lack of work- 
ing Capital and unsafe syndicate under- 
writings. The present situation is very 
different, in that most of the industrial 
managers have seen the wisdom of pro- 
viding their treasuries with a consider- 
able amount of working capital so as to 
safeguard the situation and handle the 
very much larger volume of business that 
las developed since 1903. 

_ The trouble now is .with the concerns 
that have had to finance an immense vol- 
ume of high-priced inventories which 
have had to be liquidated on a falling 
market. Besides this, many of the heav- 
lest losses of last year had to do with 





the extraordinary European position and 
the inability of many foreign purchasers 
of American produce and merchandise 
to pay for what they ordered. Some of 
the bills which were given to the Ameri- 
can sellers were almost worthless because 
of moratoria and other financial compli- 
cations in South America and various 
countries, 


EASIER MONEY CONDITIONS 


A recent canvass indicates that bro- 
kerage loans in Wall Street are now 
about $750,000,000. This is nearly $1,- 
000,000,000 below the high level of the 
war markets, and shows how consistently 
such loans have been reduced. There is 
an abundance of money available for bor- 
rowers on stock exchange collateral, but 
this does not mean that the banks would 
countenance any exceptional advance for 
the purpose of supporting an unwieldy 
speculation for the rise. The large lend- 
ing institutions have learned a good deal 
since the intense credit strain of 1920, 
and are now interested in knowing the 
personality behind the loan that is ap- 
plied for. 

After all, character is the best col- 
lateral for a bank to lend upon. It is 
the only collateral that has been asked 
for in the case of some of the largest 
loans made. The indications are that the 
markets are nearing a situation where 
sterling character will be even more high- 
ly valued by lenders. Credit conditions 
are becoming easier, but there is still a 


large group of “hun borrowers” who 
would be mighty lad ‘ obtain fivefold 
as much accommodation as the banks are 
willing to extend. The banks have care- 
fully prepared credit lists which are re- 
vised almost daily in the interest of safe- 
guarding their loan account. 

Some of the out-of-town banks are 
finding it necessary now to draw heavily 
upon their New York reserve balance. 
One of the most favorable developments, 
however, has had to do with the contin- 
ued liquidation of loans which belong to 
the so-called “frozen” class. Many of 
these have been reduced, and the account 
is being strengthened from day to day 
by reason of the partial payments that 
are being made by interior banks every- 
where. The probability is, therefore, that 
the ultimate losses from this huge vol- 
ume of deferred indebtedness may be 
considerably less than it was at one time 
expected. It is fair to assume that the 
account is still considerably above normal 
for this season, for the situation is un- 
usual and in some respects very seriously 
complicated. But the rise in raw cotton 
and the advance in the price of farm 
products have been instrumental in ef- 
fecting an important reduction in the 
volume _f such indebtedness. 


THE LONGER FUTURE 


An international banker who ranks high 
among the really trustworthy and ex- 
perienced financiers of Wall Street sized 
up the present situation in these words: 
“I think the situation is improving gradu- 
ally, but I do not look for a sensational 
revival in business. There is no reason 
why such increased activity should come 
mi eng | and, unless I am greatly 
mistaken, there will be nothing more than 
a partial recovery. The situation is get- 
ting better, however, and in the steel in- 
dustry and a few other branches a larger 
volume of business is being handled, but 
general trade the country over is still 
below normal, and is likely to continue so 
for a while. The European situation is 
getting better, but the great sore spot is 
still Russia. It cannot be said that the 
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position of that great country has been 
materially helped by the frantic efforts to 
restore order through international me- 
diation or otherwise. 

“Europe will make further headway 
toward real improvement before the year 
is over, for the outlook is considerably 
more reassuring than it was at this time 
in 1921. Our position will be much 
strengthened if we make haste slowly 
and do not countenance any attempts at 
violent upbidding of stock market price, 
or attempt to exploit things which we 
ought to leave alone. The fact that we 
have now a free gold market in the 
United States means that, in the judg- 
ment of the strongest government offi- 
cials, the situation is very much better 
and safer than a few months ago.” 





AMERICAN FIRMS IN CHINA 

Nearly 500 concerns established entire- 
ly by Americans and American capital 
are operating in China, says a Washing- 
ton, D. C., report. American concerns 
represent approximately 6 per cent of all 
the foreign firms doing business in the 
Chinese republic. In 1920 more than 400 
American concerns opened for business 
in China. In 1914 there were only 136 
American companies there. The growing 
friendship of Chinese business men for 
American companies, and their seeming 
preference for American made goods are 
causing concern to the business men and 
exporters of England, France and Ger- 
many, according to records of the de- 
partment of commerce. 

More than 7,000 American business 
men are devoting their entire time to 
managing their concerns in China. A 
far larger number of American manu- 
factures and exports have a direct in- 
terest in the republic through a continu- 
ous exchange of commodities and raw 
materials. In addition American finan- 
ciers are interested through loans made 
to the government. A large number of 
Americans hold bonds of the Chinese 
republic. The exact number is not 
known, but it is understood to be well 
into the hundreds. 
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Section of a Roman Mill, Showing How the Upper Stone Turned on a Pivot 
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invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department, 
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The import flour business has followed 
wheat to some extent and has paused 
during the past few days, although prices 
have not receded. There has been a ten- 
dency on the part of holders to release 
a portion of their stocks and not be 
quite so rigid in their determination to 
hold for higher prices. There is un- 
doubtedly a nervousness in the market, 
seeing that wheat has risen nearly 20s 
per qr from the lowest point. 

The trade has not yet got over its bit- 
ter experience of a few weeks ago, and 
is content to let the market alone, rather 
than be caught again. The demand from 
bakers is disappointing, as they will not 
purchase until their present stocks have 
been absorbed, and all they seem to 
trouble about is to get delivery of their 
cheap purchases ool await further de- 
velopments before purchasing again. 
This attitude permeates the whole trade. 

Arrivals of flour are very small, but as 
these are mostly sold at lower prices 
than present values they are quickly de- 
livered. Forward offers are higher than 
those ruling here, as there are still some 
resellers who are willing to take a profit 
and are selling at Is@1s 6d below the 
prices asked by mills. 

The price of bread in London has gen- 
erally gone up 1d per 4 lbs, which should 
be an incentive to the bakers to purchase 
a little ahead. 

The price of ordinary quality Canadian 
export flour is 46s, c.i.f., with better 
grades at 47s, but very little has been 
bought for forward shipment, as resellers 
are making cheaper offers. Minneapolis 
export patents have been offered at 50s, 
c.i.f., and a good second clear has been 
sold at 30s, c.i.f. Argentine low grade 
has been sold at 28s 9d, c.i.f, and good 
—~ French low grade at 29s, c.i.f. 
Canadian export patents on spot are 
worth 47s@48s 6d ex-granary, and sell 
slowly at this price. 

Australian flour on spot has been sold 
at 48s, ex-granary, and is still very 
scarce; the value for March/April ship- 
ment is 43s, c.i.f., and there are resellers 
at this figure, but the offers direct from 
mills are 44s, c.i.f. 

English country straight run flour is 
very firmly held at 46s, but port milled 
flour is up Is from a week ago and 
straight run is now quoted at 53s, de- 
livered to the baker, which is equal to 51s 
3d, net, at the mill. 


MILLFEED 


There is still a very good demand for 
all descriptions of millfeed. Some mill- 
ers have tried to raise the price but, gen- 
erally, have not succeeded, and bran and 
middlings are unchanged from a week 
ago, being still valued at £8 5s ton, ex- 
mill. ‘ 
WHEAT 


There does not appear to be the active 
demand from millers that previously 
characterized the market, and the pre- 
mium on arrived parcels is practically 
nonexistent. No. 1 northern Manitoba, 
which was selling at 65s, c.i.f., for March 
shipment, can now be purchased at 63s 
6d. Plate wheat on passage is about Is 
cheaper, and the value is 58s 6d, c.i.f. 
Australian wheat, which has received a 


good deal of attention lately and is con- 
sidered to be the best value offering, can 
be purchased at 58s 6d for March ship- 
ment. 

English native wheat is very firm at 
58@60s, with not much offering. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal remains steady, with a fair 
demand, and prices are practically un- 
changed from those of a week ago. 
Midlothian oatmeal is 50s per 280 lbs, and 
Aberdeen 45s, both ex-granary. Ameri- 
can is firmly held for 44s, ex-granary, 
and the c.i.f. price for forward delivery 
is 42s, although indications from America 
have been for a higher price. Rolled 
oats on spot, ready for delivery, are 
worth 46s per 280 lbs, ex-granary, and 
the nat price is 44s, c.i.f. 


LONDON FLOUR IMPORTS 


The following are the imports into 
London from Feb. 28 to March 4, 1922, 
in 140-lb bags: 


From Sst. John, N. B., per ss. Boling- 
broke— 
Our Best ...... 600 Famous ....... 2,000 
Honest John .. 800 Lion .......... 2,000 
Elsinor ........ 1,500 Glenora ....... 2,000 
Front Line .... 600 National....... 600 
Keetoba ....... 1,000 
From St. John, N. B., per ss, Comino— 
Golden Lion ... 2,000 Aviator ....... 2,000 
Othmar ....... 600 Royal City .... 1,000 
SUED ccewecs 1,000 Keetoba ....... 1,000 
PE dbeseeene 1,500 Saskewaten ... 500 
Lifeguard ..... 1,000 Saskania ...... 500 
From St. John, N. B., per ss. Canadian 
Rancher— 
Sentinel ....... 1,000 Alneda ........ 1,500 
Maitland ...... 500 
From St. John, N. B., per ss. Quaker 
City— 
Stratagem ..... 1,000 Guinea Gold ... 1,000 
Cromwell ..... 500 
From Philadelphia per ss, Northwestern 
Miller— 
Starlight ...... 721 Gold Medal ... 3,000 
From New York per ss. Mesaba— 
Cream of the Nelson ......0. 1,220 
West occccece 
From Boston per ss. Mississippi— 
Quaker ........ 3,400 Goodhue ...... 964 
Royal Seal .... 600 Royal Pansy .. 750 
Cutter’s Best .. 500 White Swallow. 500 
National Pride. 498 Sweet Home .. 600 
From New York per ss. Montana— 
Ocema ......-- 1,260 Transatlantic .. 2,000 
Nelson ........ 3,780 Citation ....... 500 
HEIGHOEY «oc sccee 2,000 Gold Medal ... 2,000 


From New York per ss. Centennial State— 
No Mark 4,000 


From Portland per ss. Canadian Seigneur— 


Batlle ccccccce 2,000 Nelson ........ 5,000 
Manitoba ...... 1,500 Aviator ....... 1,500 
Front Line .... 7,500 Elsinor ........ 500 
Stupendous .... 4,000 Faupel’s Best... 250 
Medallion ..... GOO AVOCE ..cccccce 1,000 
Canadian Home- MROCORE 2c cccce 1,120 

IGME cccccece 4,500 Breadalbane... 100 


SHIP CHARTERING 
In the present depressed state of trade, 
any sign of improvement is immediately 
the topic of the hour, and the fact that 
there has been considerable activity in 
the chartering of ships has led to the 
conclusion that trade is picking up some- 
what. There are still a great many idle 
ships, which is due in large measure to 
many of them being old and obsolete, 
but there is a general broadening of the 
inquiry for tonnage. Shipping has been 
chartered on quite a large scale to load 
grain in Australia and North and South 
America. There has also been charter- 
ing for rice, nitrate and other commodi- 
ties, and one very cheering feature is the 
demand for ships in connection with the 
export of coal. 
* * 


Theodore F. Ismert, of the Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, after 
spending a few days in London left for 
Paris, accompanied by his daughter. He 
expects to spend several weeks on the 


Continent, visiting Holland, Germany, 
and other countries. 


SCOTLAND 

Flour stocKs are very low in Glasgow, 
having been reduced at least 25,000 sacks 
in the last month. The quantity at pres- 
ent in hand is: put at 31,280 sacks, but 
of that amount 25 per cent is held by 
one baker. This is the lowest point 
reached on this market since decontrol. 
Wheat stocks are also very light, and 
have been reduced heavily of late, being 
down to about 40,000 qrs. Pre-war 
stocks at this season were normally 
about 60,000 sacks flour and 50,000 qrs 
wheat. 

Current flour quotations here on a 
c.i.f, basis: imported top Manitoban, 47 
@49s per 280 lbs, spot and shipment; 
Manitoban export patents, 45s; Kansas 
top, patents, 47@48s; Kansas clears, 41s; 
top American winters, 47s 6d@48s; extra 
fancies, 44s; Ontario winter patents, 45s 
6d@46s; Australian, 45s. Home milled 
Manitoban short patents, 50s, and 46s 
for ordinary; winters, short patents, 47s, 
and 43s for ordinary. 


WHEAT DEARER THAN FLOUR 


Arrivals have been improving in vol- 
ume of late, but all shipments are being 
absorbed as fast as they arrive. Wheat 
is still relatively dearer than flour, and 


home millers are not doing a very brisk - 


business. If the price of bread were ad- 
vanced, their position would be easier. 
Good winters and good Manitobans are 
scarce and in demand. There. is no ac- 
cumulation of stocks, and it would take 
at least two months to build them up to 
a proper level, but it is not believed that 
the stuff is on the way to enable a res- 
toration of stocks to this extent. Cana- 
dian sellers are said to be very unwilling 
to meet buyers here. 


PRICE OF BREAD 


Glasgow master bakers have allowed 
another week to pass without raising the 
price of bread, but Dundee has followed 
Edinburgh by adding 44d to the cost of 
its 4-lb loaf. To the public the reaction 
in bread prices has come as something of 
a shock, though the press here has been 
pointing out that, while pre-war experi- 
ence would suggest that there was still 
room for cheapening of food generally 
at the retail stage, the returns to the 
producer were in many cases falling be- 
low cost. 

Sir Thomas Clement, who was a guest 
of the Scottish provision trade recently, 
emphasized this point in a review of the 
food outlook, and the rise in the wheat 
and flour markets, and also in the bacon 
market, exemplifies his argument that 
costs of production have not adjusted 
themselves as rapidly as producing prices 
fell, and that, consequently, if this dis- 
parity is to continue we must loook for a 
smaller volume of production. 

In Sir Thomas’ view the best means of 
reducing the spread between producing 
and retail prices is to pursue a policy of 
national economy and. reduce taxation, 
which really forms a kind of inflation at 


all the stages of production and distri- . 


bution of food. His point is that for 
national spending today we are paying 
twice—once in direct taxation, and again 
in food that is made dear by the burden 
of taxes on industry. 


BAKING TRADE CONTROVERSY 


The labor difficulty in the Scottish bak- 
ing trade to which reference was made in 
this column a few weeks ago is still 
awaiting determination. The operative 
bakers’ union has reported to the em- 
ployers the unanimous desire of its mem- 
bers for the retention of the national 
agreements formulated by the industrial 
council. The employers are against re- 


newing their allegiance to this council, 
believing that local agreements will serve 
the trade better in the period of read 
justment. The national agreement which 
now governs working conditions in the 
bakeries expires at the end of next 
month. 


LIVERPOOL 

There has been a slight reaction in the 
market during the last few days, and all 
values are somewhat lower. Home milled 
flour is unchanged, but imported is about 
Is lower, with a better demand. The 
imports into Liverpool since March i 
have been 13,661 sacks flour, 49,854 qrs 
wheat, and 92,278 qrs corn. The threat 
ened tugboat men’s strike, which might 
have had serious consequences to thi 
shipping of the port if persisted in, ha: 
been amicably settled. 

Manitoban export patents are quote: 
at 46s, c.i.f., and on spot at 51@53s 
There have been large arrivals of Minne 
apolis patents during the past week, 
quoted on spot at about 50s. For Kan 
sas patents 48s, c.i.f., is indicated, March 
seaboard, and on spot about 5ls is asked. 
Pacific hard wheat flours for April ship- 
ment are quoted at 44s 3d, c.i.f., while 
Pacific soft wheat flours on spot are un- 
changed at about 47s 6d. 

Australians are unchanged for April 
shipment at 49s, c.i.f., and on passage 
have been sold at 43s. Spot is somewhat 
easier at 48s 6d. 

Home milled flour has remained stead) 
this week at unchanged prices, with bak- 
ers fairly well stocked. Demand has 
eased somewhat, with importers quoting 
more favorable prices, which are as fol 
lows: bakers, 51s; straight run 53s; pat- 
ents, 55s. 

American and Canadian second clears 
are quoted at 30s 6d for March ship- 
ment, and there are no signs of any re- 
duction in this price, but buyers show 
no interest. For Plate low grades £10 
lés, c.i.f., per ton, has been bid for 
March and first half April. On spot 
these have been sold at £12, ex-store. 


MILLFEED 


There are no offers of American lin- 
seed cake for shipment, but a parcel on 
passage is reported to have been sold at 
£14 5s. Canadian linseed cake for 
March seaboard has been offered at £15 
15s, with £14 15s being bid without 
success. English linseed cake remains 
unchanged and very firm at £16, imme- 
diate delivery. Coconut cake on spot is 
offered at £9 10s, ex-quay, with Bom- 
bay linseed cake also on spot at £15. 
For cottonseed meal, 50 per cent com- 
bined, March seaboard shipment, £13 12s 
6d, c.i.f., has been asked, and £13 15s has 
been paid for some on spot. 


IRELAND 

Trading in flour has been better, on the 
whole, than was expected, as the recent 
high figures were thought to be due en- 
tirely to speculation and rather put peo- 
ple off buying, but this week some sales 
have been put through on spot, passage 
and even for shipment. Resales by con- 
sumers have come to a stop and they are 
now more like buyers than sellers. Home 
millers report a very brisk inquiry at the 
advanced prices of 47@55s per 280 lbs, 
ex-mill, according to grade. 

Manitoban flours have been a shade 
weaker, and good exports were almost a 
shilling per sack lower than last week, 
when the price was 48s 6d, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast, and 49s, Dublin. Some sales were 
made, but the quantities were small. 
There have been one or two parcels sold 
for shipment of a grade slightly below 
the best, on the basis of 46s 6d, c.i.f., 
Belfast, and 47s, Dublin, for March ship- 
ment from the seaboard. This seems to 
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have been about as good value as any- 
thing offering. There were cables during 
the week offering poorer qualities of Ca- 
nadian exports on the basis of 45s, c.i.f., 
Belfast, and 46s, Dublin. 

Minneapolis flours py are com- 
pletely out of line, and it is questionable 
whether any could be secured under 49s, 
net, c..f., either port, with the exception 
of one well-known brand the spot price 
of which is not over 46s 6d, net, c.i.f., 
and it is rumored that even this figure 
has been shaded on passage. Thus it can 
be seen how impossible it is for the gen- 
eral run of Minneapolis flours to com- 
pete in this market against ordinary 
Manitoban export patents at 47s. Even 
the very highest grade short patents are 
quoted at 49@50s, net, c.i.f., and some 
of them are looked on as the best quality 
of flour it is possible to buy, both in 
strength and color. 

Soft winters are out of line completely 
as against the home millers’ price of 47 
@49s. Canadian soft winters were ob- 
tainable during the week at 42s 6d@43s, 
cif. Belfast, but holders of on spot 
would readily accept this price delivered, 
Belfast or Dublin. 

OATMEAL 

American quotations are slightly dear- 
er on the week and it is questionable 
whether under 45@46s per 280 Ibs, c.i.f., 
Belfast, March shipment, would be ac- 
cepted, but even that figure is slightly 
better than Canadian, for which 47s per 
280 lbs is being asked. These prices will 
remain unobtainable as long as resellers 
are in a position to accept 43@44s, c.i.f., 
for anything they have coming along. 
Medium cut and pinhead are offered as 
low as 39s, c.i.f., either port, by resellers, 
against the mills’ quotation of over 40s. 
Stocks of medium cut, both American 
and Canadian, are fairly large in Bel- 
fast and Dublin, but are in strong hands 
and are firmly held. Irish flake is in 
better demand at 54s per 280 lbs. 


_ FEED 

Mill offals are in strong demand and, 
despite the larger output, due to full 
time running on the part of home mill- 
ers, all classes are quickly absorbed. 
Finest broad white bran shows an ad- 
vance of 5s on the week to £11 5s per 
ton, while home made of the better class 
is £10 15s, ex-mill. Small bran, of which 
there is a very limited supply, is very 
firmly held at £10. The demand for 
feedingstuffs continues to improve. In- 
dian meal is very firm at £10 5s per ton, 
while flaked is £12 10s@£12 15s, accord- 
ing to mill and quality. 

Linseed cakes are inclined to be dear- 
er, both spot and shipment, as foreign 
quotations are firm at about £16 per 
ton, net, cif., Belfast or Dublin, and 
merchants have advanced their price to 
£16 10s, ex-quay. Demand is good, but 
supplies not very plentiful. Foreign de- 
corticated cotton cakes are more freely 
offered, and American 50 per cent can be 
secured at £14, landed, Belfast or Dub- 
lin. Home made cakes of goed quality 
are fetching £16 in retail quantities, and 
dccostinaball cottonseed meal £14 10s, ex- 
quay, either port. 





PRESENT TREND OF BUSINESS 

Wasuineton, D. C., March 25.—Fig- 
ures received up to March 20 by the 
Department of Commerce bear out the 
conclusion reached previously that busi- 
ness is gradually working its way back 
toward normal. “This movement is not 
aiways evenly distributed among the dif- 
ferent industries,” the department states, 
“but, having regard to those fundamental 
industries which constitute the backbone 
of American business, there is a very 
marked improvement over the conditions 
recorded a few months ago.” 

“The most fundamental change that 
has occurred in recent weeks,” the de- 
partment adds, “is the improvement in 
the prices of agricultural products.” 
Other significant indicators of improve- 
ment cited are the following: cotton con- 
sumption 20 per cent larger than a year 
ago; iron and steel output increased; 
coal production large, the impending 
strike having had a good deal to do with 
this; increased activity in the building 
trades; transportation and unemploy- 
inent conditions improved; increased ac- 
tivity in stocks and a smaller volume of 
bond sales, the stock market movement 
being upward in both industrials and 
railroads, JoHN Marrinan. 
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Uncertain wheat markets, in which 
fluctuations have been quite wide, have 
again caused a halt in the flour business 
and reduced purchases to the smallest 
possible amounts. This new situation has 
placed buyers on the anxious seat be- 
cause their stocks are extremely low and 
they are hardly in shape to hold off pur- 
chasing for any great length of time. 
On the other hand, they are afraid to 
buy for fear of further breaks in the 
wheat market, so they are holding their 
purchases down to the minimum of their 
most urgent requirements. 

Mills, however, do not very closely fol- 
low the fluctuations in the wheat mar- 
ket. Indications are that northwestern 
mills are more ready to make concessions 
than are southwestern mills, the reason 
probably being that they have sold clears 
in excess of their sales of patents and, 
consequently, desire to do business on 
the better grades so as to be able to 
meet their commitments on the lower 
ones. Such concessions as were made did 
not draw buyers out to any great extent, 
and the whole market was extremely 
quiet. 

The export situation reflects much the 
same conditions, and business is very 
quiet. Some sales, however, are reported 
on low grades and soft winter wheat 
flours to Mediterranean ports, but though 
some inquiries for large lots were spoken 
of no sales were made, because the price 
offered was much below anything mills 
could possibly think of accepting. Quo- 
tations: spring first patents, $9@9.90; 
standard patents, $7.25@8; first clears, 
$5.75@6.50; soft winter straights, $6.15@ 
6.65; hard winter straights, $7.25@7.75; 
first clears, $5.75@6.50; rye, $5.75@6.25, 
—all in jute. 


DECREASED FLOUR DEMAND 


In any investigation as to why the de- 
mand for flour is less than has generally 
been viewed as normal, one runs on some 
peculiar circumstances that undoubtedly 
affect consumption. It is claimed by 
many people that the extensive advertis- 
ing campaign of the Food Administra- 
tion, in which millions of dollars were 
spent educating the people to the neces- 
sity of eating less bread so that wheat 
supplies could be conserved and sent to 
our allies across the water, is principally 
responsible for the conditions existing 
today. People are eating less bread than 
they did before the war. While unques- 
tionably the situation could be reversed 
by a counter campaign of advertising, 
the cost would be so great that, without 
complete concert of effort on the part 
of those interested, there would be no 
chance of doing much. 

Another theory that seems reasonably 
sound, and which accounts for part of 
the decreased demand, is that prohibition 
reduced bread consumption materially 
through the closing of saloons that main- 
tained free lunch counters. 

A third consideration is that, with 
high-priced materials, bakers have learned 
to conserve their supplies by making a 
closer analysis of the actual bread re- 
quirements of their trade, and so have 
kept their bakings down to the point 
where they showed the minimum of 
waste. 


FEDERATION EXCURSION PLANS 


A number of the members of the New 
York flour trade have indicated their in- 
tention of attending the meeting of the 
Millers’ National Federation and the Na- 
tional Federated Flour Clubs, to be held 
in Kansas City on June 1. There is now 


under way a plan to secure a private car 
right through to Kansas City over the 
New York Central Lines. If this ar- 
rangement carries through, the car will 
be hitched onto the Lake Shore Limited, 
leaving Grand Central station, on the 
daylight saving basis which will be in 
force at that time, at 6:30 p.m., arriving 
in Chicago at 4 o’clock the next after- 
noon, leaving there at 8 a’clock that eve- 
ning and arriving in Kansas City early 
the following morning. Those interested 
in securing accommodation in this car 
may communicate with the New York 
office of The Northwestern Miller. 


NOTES 

A. W. Meyers, of White & Co., Balti- 
more, was in New York on March 22, 

The Holland-America Line, at a meet- 
ing held this week, declared a 10 per cent 
dividend as a result of the operations 
of the line last year. 

The third German steamship to arrive 
at New York since the resumption of 
service was the Yorck, of the North Ger- 
man Lloyd Line. It docked on Tuesday, 
March 21. 

I. Van den Bergh, of N. V. Gebrs. 
Van den Bergh’s, Rotterdam, Holland, 
arrived in New York this week, and 
after spending a few days here, left to 
visit his milling connections in the West. 


The Percy Kent Co., New York, bag 
manufacturers, states that it has pur- 
chased the plant of the Iroquois Bag Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y., which will be thoroughly 
equipped so as to increase the capacity. 

The Barr Shipping Corporation reports 
that through negotiations with the rail- 
roads the latter have agreed, beginning 
June 1, to allow two lighterage deliv- 
eries on each export shipment in place 
of the one allowed at present. 

W. H. Harrison, New York represen- 
tative of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., was operated on Tuesday, March 
21, for appendicitis, and at last reports 
was doing well. Mr. Harrison is in the 
Brooklyn Hospital, and will probably be 
home within 10 days. 

The Produce Exchange Luncheon Club 
has decided to extend its membership 
maximum beyond the point originally set, 
which is generally regarded as a good 
move. The original number fixed was 
reached some time ago, but as the club 
can comfortably accommodate more peo- 
ple its new move was recently decided 
upon. 

Among the millers to visit New York 
this week were L. E. Moses, president, 
and Harvey L. Owens, sales manager, of 
the Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
H. M. Witbeck and Fred J. Lingham, of 
the Federal Milling & Elevator Co, 
Lockport, N. Y., and J. F. Diefenbach, 
secretary and manager of St. Paul 
(Minn.) Milling Co. 

The Trans-Marine Corporation of Port 
Newark, N. J., has been awarded a con- 
tract to transport about 20,000 tons of 
provisions and relief supplies to Russia, 
the first steamer being scheduled to 
leave the last of March. The terminals 
of this company have been offered to the 
Russian Relief Commission to facilitate 
the loading of that organization’s other 
shipments, and in view of their conven- 
ience to rail lines, they will in all prob- 
ability be accepted. 


BALTIMORE 


Battimore, Mp., March 25.—Flour was 
weak and dull all week. Hard winters 
held better than springs or soft winters, 
but the trading was limited in all grades, 
being apparently confined to the most 
urgent needs. The great handicap to 
the business for the next three months, 
at least, P pacmerg: to be the poor quality 
of the old wheat left in the country. 

Springs were lower and quiet, first 
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patents closing nominally at $8@8.25; 
standard patents, $7.50@7.75,—in 98-lb 
cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@1l5c 
less in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk. Some 
relatively low prices were on the market. 
For instance, one mill making good flour 
offered short patent at $8.05 and stand- 
ard patent at $7.50, both in cotton, while 
it was claimed that a Minneapolis mill 
sold standard patent as low as $7.25. 
Sales included scattering cars at prices 
within the range given, with really fancy 
standard stock selling in one case at 
$7.50, cotton. The reason given for the 
comparative weakness in springs was 
that the mills had made large sales of 
clear for export at good prices, and 
could afford to shade rates on patent. 

Hard winters were comparatively 
steady but slow, short patents at the 
close ranging $7.75@8; straights, $7.25@ 
7.50, in 98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in 
wood, 5@15c less in jute, or 15@25c less 
in bulk. Trading was specially light, be- 
cause prices failed to shrink with springs, 
the cause being attributed to the very 
limited reduction in cash grain. Still, 
something was done in a car lot way, 
principally in standard patents or 
straights at quotations. Some mills want- 
ed to sell clears, but the call for these 
grades here is very limited. 

Soft winters were easier and inactive, 
short patents closing nominally at $6.75 
@7; near-by straights, $5.75@6,—in 98-lb 
cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@l1l5c 
less in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk. Pat- 
ent, both near-by and western, was in 
good supply at quotations, but demand 
was lacking. A few brands were held 
higher than the extreme limits, though 
buyers did not appear to be interested. 
Near-by straights were offered more 
freely, at $5.60@5.85, bulk, or $5.75@6, 
cotton, but only a car here and there 
seems to have changed hands. 

City mills ran lightly and found trade 
very quiet, domestic and export. They 
maintained prices on both flour and feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 26,588 
bbls; destined for export, 16,871. 


NOTES 


H. E. Richter, of the Richter Grain 
Se. Cincinnati, visited this market to- 

ay. 

Robert Ramsay, president Robert 
Ramsay Co., local steamship agent, has 
returned from a trip to Europe. 

Exports from here this week included 
1,786 bbls flour and 1,468,290 bus grain— 
304,433 wheat, 1,026,865 corn, 116,992 
barley and 20,000 oats. 

Latest insurance rates on grain in Bal- 
timore export elevators: Canadian wheat, 
$1.70 bu; domestic wheat, $1.50; corn, 
80c; rye, $1.20; barley, 90c; oats, 55c. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Nov. 3, 1921, to March 25, 1922, 339,466 
bus; year ago, 189,355. Range of prices 
this‘week, 60@671,¢c; last year, 7114,@79c. 

John Schoenewolf & Co., wholesale 
groceries and flour, have bought the De- 
ford Building, Calvert and Lombard 
streets, this city, and will presumably 
occupy the same. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
17, 1921, to March 25, 1922, 1,177,671 bus; 
same period last year, 1,444,053. Range 
of prices this week, $1.25@1.3714; last 
year, $1.20@1.571,. 

The Delmarva Baking Co., Salisbury, 
Md., with $30,000 capital stock, par value 
$100, to manufacture and deal in cakes, 
pies, pastries, bread etc., has been incor- 
porated by W. P. Hobbs, O. S. Lloyd 
and J. A. Price. 

The Black Diamond Steamship Corpo- 
ration has inaugurated a_ fortnightly 
freight service between Baltimore, Rot- 
terdam and Antwerp, with its all-Ameri- 
can ships Homestead, Victorious, Ala 
and Eastern Sea, 

Another of the wooden steamers of the 
Shipping Board fleet, the Fort Scott, ar- 
rived here this week from the James Riv- 
er to be broken up for junk, with prob- 
ably many more to follow. The Fort 
Scott was built at Portland, Oregon. 

There is a bill before the Maryland 
legislature, to be made the special order 
of business on March 28, which aims to 
put all commission merchants of Balti- 
more city under the jurisdiction of the 
public service commission of the state. 

This being Maryland Day and a local 
holiday, the business of the week ended 
yesterday. While the Chamber of Com- 
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merce was officially closed today, it was 
nevertheless unofficially kept open so as 
to enable the members to watch the Chi- 
cago quotations. _ 

Laurel Duvel and Clifford Edwards, 
United States grain supervisors at New 
York and Chicago, respectively, were on 
‘change here Thursday. Mr. Duvel re- 
cently was elected chief grain inspector 
of the New York Produce Exchange. He 
will assume his new duties on April 1. 

It is announced that the United Ameri- 
can Lines, better known as the Harri- 
man steamship lines, are negotiating for 
the piers at Locust Point formerly used 
by the North German Lloyd, and with 
larger ships will greatly increase their 
service between Baltimore, Bremen and 
Hamburg. 

M. J. Swift & Co., Inc., Baltimore, 
with capital 250 shares preferred stock, 
par value $100, and 250 shares common 
stock of no par value, to manufacture 
and deal in shippers’ supplies, twines, 
bags, cotton sheeting, burlap, etc., has 


been incorporated by Nathaniel W. Har- . 


rison, Marcus A. Tregor and George A. 
Finch. 

The port development commission of 
Baltimore has made tentative plans for 
expanding the $50,000,000 harbor loan. 
The proposed improvements, which will 
take 25 years to complete, include piers, 
docks and warehouses; a mammoth grain 
elevator; an extension of the Belt Line 
Railroad; a labyrinth of railroad trackage 
and switching; deepening and widenin 
of the various channels, filling in an 
utilizing the ee ! shallow places, and 
increasing and otherwise improving the 
anchorage area. 

The new 300-bbl flour mill at Hamp- 
stead, Md., is completed, and will begin 
operating next week, after having made 
a satisfactory trial run a day or two ago. 
The operating firm is the Malko Milling 
& Lighting Co., the officers of which are: 
H. A. Kline, president; Dr. Arthur G. 
Tracey, vice president; H. C. Belt, sec- 
retary-treasurer. The plant is of con- 
crete, steel and fireproof construction 
throughout, and was built by the Wolf 
Co., Chambersburg, Pa, The elevator 
capacity is for 50,000 bus. 

The central purchasing bureau of 
Maryland, Walter N. Kirkman, agent, 
opened bids this week for supplying cer- 
tain state institutions with flour for the 
next three months, and awarded con- 
tracts for about 1,200 bbls—860 hard 
wheat patent, basis $7.45 in 98-lb cottons, 
to White & Co., and 340 near-by soft 
winter straight, basis $6.10 in 98-lb cot- 
tons, to J. Ross Myers, about half of 
the purchases to be hauled by buyer from 
store, and the other half to be delivered 
by seller to cars, boat or institutions 
within the city limits, as per specifica- 
tions. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocnester, N. Y., March 25.—None of 
the mills here are sold far ahead on flour. 
Some are practically caught up on or- 
ders; others may have a week’s work on 
the books at the present reduced output. 
This is in strong contrast to the old days, 
when bookings at this season were quite 
liberal. The hope that this week would 
produce some business faded early when 
prices weakened. Prospective buyers are 
getting along with the smallest possible 
amount of flour. This applies to jobbers, 
bakers, retailers and the trade generally. 

Prices on patents have nominally eased 
off about 25c, but in reality 40@50c 
would be nearer the facts. Bolstered up 
by export demand and American relief 
work, clears are firm. Some mills have 
none to offer; others will concede noth- 
ing from their asking price. This is 
about the only firm spot in the flour 
trade here. 

Going prices, which are rather nominal 
on patents, follow: spring patents, $8.95 
@8 bbl, cotton 98's, car lots, Boston; 
local, $9.20; bakers patent, $8.45@8.50, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; spring 
straights, $8.75, cotton 98's, local; first 
clears, $6.25@7.25, cotton 98's, car lots, 
Boston; local, $7.25; low grade, $4.25, 
jute, car lots, Boston. 

This has been a slow week for soft 
wheat millers. The trade has bought 
very sparingly, and mostly for imme- 
diate delivery. Some mills are sold 
slightly ahead. Farmers are offering 
wheat in a limited way, but the price 
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is not following the outside market very 
closely. The range is around $1.26@ 
1.30 bu, with no urgency to sell. Estab- 
lished brands of soft wheat flour were 
offered 10c lower at $6.30@6.40 bbl, cot- 
ton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $6.75. 

Rye flour sales this week have been 
insignificant, but mills have some busi- 
ness from earlier bookings. Best white 
brands have eased off 15@25c, with $6.50 
@6.60 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston, 
about the going price. Western brands 
dead, and nominal prices unchanged. 

While the undertone of the feed mar- 
ket, particularly bran, is a little easier, 
mills are able to dispose of their output 
without trouble. Some of them are sold 
ahead and, with everything in mixed cars 
and no accumulation, there is consider- 
able independence. Most mills are hold- 
ing prices on both light and heavy feeds 
at former levels, with one mill conceding 
$1 on bran and 50c on middlings. 

Going prices: spring bran, $34.50@ 
35.50 ton, sacked, mixed cars, Boston; 
local, $35; winter bran, $33, sacked, most- 
ly mill door; spring middlings, $33.50@ 
37, sacked, mixed cars, Boston; local, 
$36; winter middlings, $35, sacked, most- 
ly mill door. Rye feed unchanged at $27 
@28 ton, sacked, local (closely cleaned 
up). Western feeds, jobbing basis, 
steady at $34 ton for ground oats, and 
$29 for corn meal, bulk. There is some 
business in corn meal, table quality, at 
$1.75 per 100 lbs, in small quantities. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 

, Flour Pct. of 

output § activity 

This week ....ccccccccvecs 5,900 32 
Last week ....-sseceeseeee 6,800 36 

Of this week’s total, 4,500 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 800 winter and 600 
rye. 

NOTES 

James Knowles, Boston flour salesman, 
was here this week. 

Frank W. Foye, of Lowell, Mass., 
widely known to the trade, made a brief 
visit here this week. 

G. A. Gerard, of the Sperry-Gerard 
Milling Co., Penfield, has returned with 
his family from Delray, Fla. 


The Stein bakery, operated by Jacob, 
Abram and Tillie Stein, has locked out 
its union bakers and declared for an 
open shop. The bakery has a contract 
with the Hebrew branch of Bakers’ 
Union No. 14. 


If tentative plans of the state superin- 
tendent of public works, Charles L. 
Cadle, materialize, the canal will be 
opened at the earliest date on record for 
the barge canal or its ancestor, the old 
Erie Canal. April 15 has been designated 
for the opening, if there comes no hitch 
in the plan. Last year the canal opened 
April 30, and for many years May 15 
was the opening date. 

T. W. Knapp. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Puitavevpuia, Pa., March 25.—Trade 
in flour during the past week was slow, 
as a result of the unsettled condition of 
wheat, and the market was unsettled. 
Buyers lacked confidence, and confined 
purchases to small lots to supply urgent 
requirements. Stocks in the hands of 
jobbers and bakers are small, and they 
are obliged to come into the market from 
time to time, but are not inclined to an- 
ticipate their needs. Export demand is 
slow. 

NOTES 

Charles S. Geisinger, grain and feed 
merchant of Center Valley, Pa., has ap- 
plied for membership in the Commercial 
Exchange. ;, 

George J. Conly, flour dealer, and M. 
F. Barringer, grain and feed dealer, have 
returned from a winter vacation spent in 
Miami, Fla. 

G. Percy Lemont and family, and also 
Ellis McMullin, grain and feed dealers, 
have returned from Pinehurst, N. C., 
where they spent the winter. 

The personal estate of Eugene Ivins, 
of the firm of J. S. Ivins & Son, Inc., 
cracker bakers, who died recently, has 
been appraised at $650,272. His interest 
in the bakery was valued at $69,450. 

Among the visitors on ‘change this 
week were Benjamin Stockman, second 


vice president and manager of the Du- 
luth-Superior Milling Co., Duluth, Minn., 
and Charles A. Wenz, of the grain firm 
of Hales & Hunter, Chicago. 

J. W. Craig, local manager of the At- 
lantic Seaboard Flour Mills, in review- 
ing the wheat situation says: “In our 
opinion we have sufficient wheat for all 
domestic needs, and also a surplus of 
80,000,000 bus for export between March 
1 and July 1, prov:ded the price can be 
made sufficiently high to attract it from 
the farms.” 

James M. Flynn, secretary of the Earn 
Line Steamship Co., which is retiring 
from the ownership and operation of 
steamships, has resigned, effective March 
25, and will become connected with Geye- 
lin & Co. as operating manager. Mr. 
Flynn started with the Earn Line as 
office boy, and worked his way upward 
through all departments of the business. 

Samuet S. Dantets. 





MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 1393.) 

Wholesale bread prices in Minneapolis 
were advanced 1c lb March 27. Un- 
wrapped bread now wholesales at 61,c 
lb, wrapped at 714c, and the 114-lb loaf 
at llc. 

W. B. Emery, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
is‘ now general field representative in 
Wisconsin, Illinois and central states ter- 
ritory for the Maney Milling Co. of 
Omaha. 

Andrew Kachman, an oiler in the Pills- 
bury B mill, Minneapolis, was struck by 
a taxicab the evening of March 25, and 
sustained injuries which proved fatal. 
He was 35 years old. 

A. H. Kirk, the veteran mill machinery 
man of Minneapolis, has been confined to 
his home for some weeks with an attack 
of influenza. He was for many years the 
local representative of the Prinz & Rau 
Mfg. Co. 

John McPhee, a travelling representa- 
tive of the Hoover Grain Co., Minneap- 
olis, was electrocuted in his home at 
Sioux Falls, S. D., where he grasped an 
electric light fixture while standing in 
his bath tub. 

F. L. Carr, of Detroit, who for the 
last three years has represented the St. 
Paul Milling Co. in Michigan territory, 
was in Minneapolis last week, and wo! b 
arrangements with the Shane Bros. & 
Wilson Co. to handle its account there. 

The 125-bbl mill at Richmond, Minn., 
burned March 24. This mill was former- 
ly operated by Fridloin Wurst, but was 
sold to a farmers’ co-operative company 
a year ago. The loss is reported at ap- 
proximately $50,000, with insurance of 

? 

The Star Milling Co., of Minneapolis, 
has been incorporated, with $500,000 cap- 
ital stock, and a debt limit of $500,000. 
R. N. Best is president, F. Perry Leon- 
ard vice president, and Waldo E. Foster 
secretary and treasurer. The three prin- 
cipals are all employees of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co. 

Based on the close today (March 28), 
the minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.34 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.32; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.36, No. 1 northern $1.34; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.82, No. 1 northern $1.30; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.19, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.17. 

The assets of the Pettijohn Pure Prod- 
ucts Co., of Minneapolis, were sold at re- 
ceiver’s sale, March 27, to A. J. Abels, 
of Buffalo, N. Y., for $33,000. The pur- 
chaser represented various eastern stock- 
holders in the company. The purchaser 
also assumed some notes and other obli- 
gations which brought the price up to 
about $55,000. Upwards of $1,000,000 in 
stock in the company had been sold. 

The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, has sold a Carter dise separator 
to the American Trading Co., of New 
York, for installation in a Chinese mill. 
Installations of separators have also been 
made in the following plants recently: 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Superior, Wis; 
Bottineau (N. D.) Milling Co; H. Clark 
Co., Union City, Pa; Farmers’ Seed & 
Nursery, Faribault, Minn; S. W. Her- 
shey Flour Mill, York, Pa., two machines; 
St. Paul (Minn.) Milling Co; Yuba City 
(Cal.) Milling Co. . 
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UTAH 

Ocven, Uran, March 25.—Slight de- 
clines in the Ogden wheat and flour mar- 
ket during the past week followed the 
recessions in other centers. However, the 
market trend downward was not decided. 
and there was the customary volume o! 
business. . 

Prices for flour in Ogden ranged fron 
$5.50 bbl for soft wheat patents to $6.2) 
for hard wheat flours, car lots, f.o.b.. 
Ogden, basis 48-lb cotton bags. The Pa 
cific Coast market also showed a simila: 
drop, going to $6.25@6.75 bbl for hari! 
wheat flours and family patents, car lot: 
f.o.b., California common points, basis 
98-lb cotton bags. Demand from the 
Southeast continued fair, absorbiny 
heavy shipments of soft wheat flour at 
$6.25 bbl for standards and $6.50 fo: 
high patents, car lots, f.o.b., lower rive: 
points, basis 98-lb cotton bags. 

Bran continues in good demand at $2. 
@28 ton, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden, and $2: 
@30, f.o.b., California common point: 
The shortage of bran, with many orde: 
booked in advance, continues. 

Wheat prices declined to 85@95c }:: 
for soft wheat and $1@1.15 for hari. 
country points, with 5c differential fi 
Ogden receipts. The movement of whe: 


continues fair. 
W. E. Zuppann. 


MONTANA 

Great Faris, Mont., March 25.—The: 
has been no change of importance in mi'| 
products prices during the past week, t! 
only shift being such as was essential to 
follow the changes in the wheat marke 
The prices: flour, in 98-lb cottons, $8 b!.| 
in car lots, f.o.b., Great Falls; millfec:| 
$23, and standard middlings $25, san 
terms. There is said to be a satisfactor 
local demand, and some inquiries arv 
coming from outside, especially for fee: 





ELEVATOR AT GALATA BURNS 
Fire destroyed the International Ek 
vator Co.’s elevator at Galata last Mon 
day. It was a building of 30,000 bu 
storage capacity, erected in 1916. Tw 
thousand bus wheat and other grains i: 
smaller quantities were destroyed wit! 
the building. There has been no an 
nouncement of the plans of the compam 
concerning rebuilding. 
Joun A. Curry. 





HEARING ON INTERSTATE RATES 

Wasuinoton, D. C., March 28.—(Spe 
cial Telegram)—The Interstate Com 
merce Commission today assigned fo 
hearing before Examiner Barclay, at th: 
Great Northern Hotel, Chicago, on 
April 10, the reinvestigation of inter 
state rates on grain and grain products 
in carloads, between western and moun 
tain Pacific territory, with particular 
reference to their bearing on rates in 
certain parts of the state of Illinois. The 
investigation was ordered upon petition 
filed by the Illinois commerce commis- 
sion. JoHN Marrinan. 





CANADIAN RELIEF FLOUR 

Winnirec, Man., March 25.—The first 
carload of flour to be sent from Sas- 
katchewan to feed the starving in Russia 
left the Rosthern, Sask., district this 
week, The grain was donated by Rus 
sian citizens and others, and ground into 
flour at the local mill. It is being shipped 
via the Canadian Northern Railroad to 
the “Save the Children” fund committee 
through the Red Cross Society, and is 
consigned to Lord Weardale, chairman 
of the fund, London, Eng. 

L. E. Gray. 





Committees representing the Illinois 
Master Bakers’ Association and_ the 
Southern Illinois Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation will meet at Carbondale, IIl., 
March 29. It is understood that this 
meeting is for the purpose of discussing 
the contracts with the bakers’ union, 
which expire at an early date. 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
c—Mpls—, —Duluth— Winnipeg 
- 1922 1921 1922 1921 1922 1921 
March 22.. 161 175 148 78 344 205 
March 23.. 1438 209 62 27 496 334 
March 24.. 128 ak Fe 69 «6°... 578 ©.» 
March 25.. 50 321 37 85 392 260 
March 27.. 175 140 18 62 344 606 
March 28.. 141 134 39 15 773 302 





Totals ... 798 979 3872 217 2,927 1,607 
*Holiday. 
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EXPANDING CANADIAN TRADE 

it is interesting to note that no less 
than thirty-eight countries contributed to 
the export flour business of the mills of 
Canada during the month of February. 
In that month some six hundred and six- 
ty-five thousand barrels of flour were 
shipped, of which nearly half went to 
the United Kingdom and sixty-one thou- 
sand barrels to the United States, these 
being the two best customers. The West 
India islands, Newfoundland, Denmark, 
Finland, Russia, Turkey and Japan each 
contributed over ten thousand barrels. 

As stated a week ago, the February 
business of Canadian mills shows a sub- 
stantial advance over January and also 
over the same month a year ago. As a 
matter of fact, Canadian mills have al- 
ready achieved a volume of exports in 
this crop year equal to the best twelve 
months before the war. Individual mill- 
ers are somewhat puzzled to know where 
all the flour is going, as they themselves 
are not getting a proportionate volume 
of business. Doubtless, an explanation 
would be found in the fact that the big 
milling companies of Quebec and On- 
tario have been reaping the advantage of 
their proximity to seaboard, which en- 
ables them to guarantee seaboard clear- 
ance. Whatever the explanation, the fact 
of the figures is indisputable, as they are 
carefully prepared by the customs de- 


partment of Canada and contain only the 
record of actual clearances through Ca- 
nadian customs ports. 





THE FLOUR SITUATION 
the nervous state of the wheat mar- 
ket has its effect on flour. Current de- 
mand is good, and there is plenty of busi- 
ness in the background, but buyers are 
puzled to know whether or not prices 
are settled. There is a disposition to be- 
lieve that flour is fairly cheap at present 
values. All parts of Ontario, Quebec 
and the eastern provinces are buying 
Manitobas freely. Best brands of top 
patents are quoted at $8.50 bbl, seconds 
at 8, and first clears at $7.80, in 98-lb 
jutes, 30-day terms, mixed car lots with 
feed, delivered Ontario points, ‘with 10c 
bhi discount for spot cash. 

Mills making soft winter wheat. flour 
are not busy. Scarcity of wheat and 
devr pricés keep down the volume of 
sales. A standard price for a good 
grade of 90 per cent patents, in bulk, is 
$6 bbl, basis Montreal freights. In sec- 
ondhand jute, the price would be 10c 
over this basis. 

there is a better inquiry for Manitoba 
floir for export, and some sales have 
becn made at 45s@45s 6d per 280 lbs, 
juice, «if., London, Liverpool or Glas- 
gow, April clearance from seaboard. 
Sone in the trade are quoting as low as 
44; 6d. Ontario winter wheat flour sold 
during the week at 45s, jute, April sea- 
bovrd, and a blend of winters and springs 
brought 45s 6d. Winters would sell bet- 
ter if they were not so dear in relation to 
Manitobas. At foregoing prices they are 
obviously out of line. However, there is 
al\vays a certain amount of demand from 
Glasgow. 

Besides foregoing references to busi- 
ness with the United Kingdom, New- 
foundland, the West Indies, some parts 
of continental Europe and many smaller 
markets are buying Canadian flour regu- 
larly at equivalent of these London 
prices, 5 

MILLFEED 

Chis market is still in a tight position, 

and available supplies are sold as quick- 





ly as they appear. Mills have no surplus, 
and we hear of little being sold for ship- 
ment to the United States. Car lots of 
bran are worth $32 ton, and shorts $33, 
delivered. In mixed cars with flour, bran 
is quoted at $28 and shorts at $30, de- 
livered, cash terms. 


WHEAT 


The erratic movement of Manitoban 
wheat prices during the week has not 
been good for business. Mills and flour 
buyers fear that speculative influences 
have something to do with this. At the 
close, on March 24, No. 1 northern was 
selling here on all-rail basis at $1.63, de- 
livered, country points in Ontario, a de- 
cline of 4c, compared with a week ago, 
while same grade at Georgian Bay ports 
was quoted at $1.54. Other grades of 
western spring wheat are at the usual 
spreads. Soft winter wheat is scarce, 
and firmer in price. Car lots are now 
quoted as high as $1.50 bu, delivered, On- 
tario points, and the range for cars is 
$1.45@1.50; street wheat, at mill points, 
$1.30@1.35. 

CEREALS 

These goods hold steady. Trade is 
light, and mills are not busy. Some sales 
for export are reported, but mills are 
unable to compete for Glasgow business. 
Rolled oats, $3.10@3.15 per 90-lb bag, in 
mixed cars, delivered; oatmeal, in 98-lb 
bags, 10 per cent more. For export, 
rolled oats are quoted at 46s and oat- 
meal 42s, per 280 lbs, jute, c.i.f., Glasgow. 


FEED GRAIN AND SCREENINGS 


Demand for oats and barley constitutes 
most of the business now passing in this 
line, though there is also a good sale for 
standard screenings. No. 2 Canadian 
western oats are 2c lower than a week 
ago at 62c bu, all rail, Ontario points. 
No. 2 yellow corn, 75c bu, Canadian 
funds, here. Whole wheat screenings $22 
ton, all rail, Fort William; standard 
screenings, ground, $26@27.50, bags, basis 
Montreal; reground oat hulls, $17@18 
ton, bags, mill points. 


LINSEED PRODUCTS 


Mills are asking $56 ton for oil cake 
and $58 for meal, bags, mill points. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 

Ocean freights on flour from Canadian 

ports remain at 25c per 100 lbs to lead- 

ing ports of the United Kingdom. The 

same rate is available to Canadian mills 
from American ports. 


APPEAL AGAINST FREIGHT RATES 

The Dominion Miilers’ Association, To- 
ronto, which represents more particular- 
ly the millers of Ontario, has appealed to 
the governor-general-in-council (which is 
the Canadian federal government) 
against a decision of the Board of Rail- 
way Commissioners, rendered on March 
6, in which a recent change in railway 
freight rates on flour to seaboard for ex- 
port was confirmed. Under this rate 
flour ground from western spring wheat 
in Ontario mills must pay a charge for 
transportation to seaboard which exceeds 
the rate charged on similar flour from 
points west of Fort William by 6.83c 
per 100 lbs. 

This charge is imposed by the railways 
in connection with the milling-in-transit 
tariff, and is governed to some extent by 
out-of-the-way haul. It is defended by 
the Board of Railway Commissioners on 
the ground that water transportation 
governs the rate on wheat, while it does 
not have the same effect on rate of flour. 
The Ontario millers object to the dis- 
crimination in itself and also to the rea- 
son assigned by the board for allowing 
the railways to exact the extra sum. 

Millers maintain that if the rate is to 
stand they will be put out of business 
as far as export trade is concerned, and 


that the agricultural interests of the 
eastern provinces, especially Ontario, will 
be detrimentally affected by the scarcity 
of millfeed arising from reduced output 
by mills. 
NOTES 

Fire in railway storage sheds at 
Smith’s Falls, Ont., on March 21, did 
damage to flour belonging to the Robin 
Hood Mills, Ltd., Moose Jaw. 


James Wilson, oatmeal miller, Fergus, 
Ont., was in Toronto this week. He re- 
ports trade in oatmeal dull, especially in 
over-sea markets. Mr. Wilson is one of 
the steadiest exporters of oatmeal in 
Canada. 

Manitoban export patent flour was of- 
fered here during the week for April 
clearance from seaboard at $5.90 bbl, in 
buyers’ bags. Some mills are keen for 
business, and will take cost or there- 
abouts for flour for export. 


The premium on United States dollars 
in Canada is again at a low point. Va- 
rious factors are combining to force 
these two currencies toward par. At the 
close of banking, on March 24, the pre- 
mium was down to 2 9-16 per cent. The 
pound sterling is quoted at $4.493, here. 

On March 23-24 there were important 
meetings of millers and traffic men ‘in 
Toronto for the purpose of discussing 
freight rates. The recent action of rail- 
ways in imposing a discriminatory rate 
on wheat for milling in transit at Ontario 
points has created a situation which 
threatens the very life of the Ontario 
country mill. As a result, all the larger 
men of the industry are now giving spe- 
cial attention to this matter. 

F. C. Cornell, secretary Canadian Na- 
tional Millers’ Association, Montreal, 
spent most of this week in Toronto in 
connection with meetings of millers and 
freight traffic men. Valuable work in the 
interests of the Canadian milling indus- 
try undoubtedly is being done by this 
organization. It may not be very active 
in advertising itself, but it is certainly 
achieving splendid results in a quiet way 
in the interest of all classes of Canadian 
millers. 

The minister of agriculture has given 
notice in Parliament of a motion to re- 
fer the petition of the Canadian council 
of agriculture for re-establishment of 
the Canadian Wheat Board to the house 
committee on agriculture. This commit- 
tee will undoubtedly give the matter se- 
rious consideration before deciding for 
or against the petition. It is recognized 
that the appeal of the western farmers 
presents one of the most serious prob- 
lems ever put before Parliament. Among 
other things the constitutionality of the 
proposal will have to be considered. 

In an action brought by Quintal & 
Lynch, Ltd., Montreal, against the Gode- 
rich Elevator & Transit Co., Ltd., for 
recovery of $5,000 damages for deprecia- 
tion in quality of 34,000 bus oats while 
in storage in defendant’s elevator, judg- 
ment has been rendered in favor of de- 
fendant, on the ground that the damage 
occurred while the oats were in transit 
subsequent to storage at Goderich. The 
judge held that the Board of Grain 
Commissioners, which had previously ren- 
dered a decision against the elevator, had 
no judicial power or right to deter- 
mine the legal rights of diverse parties. 


MONTREAL 


MontreAt, Que., March 25.—The flour 
market here remains without change. 
New contracts are few, but many millers 
are busy on old ones for export and do- 
mestic trade. Car lots of choice grades 
winter wheat flour sold at $6.75 bbl, 
secondhand jute, delivered, broken lots 
at $7, delivered, and winter wheat pat- 


. getting rid of their goods. 


ents at $7.50@7.75, delivered, in new 
cotton bags. 

Spring wheat flour is selling at $8.50 
for first patents, $8 for second and $7.80 
for strong bakers, jute, delivered, less 
10c for spot cash. 

White corn flour was unchanged at $5 
@5.10 bbl, jute, delivered. Rolled oats 
are selling at $3 per 90-lb bag, delivered, 
to the local trade. 

Millfeeds remain unchanged. Manito- 
ban bran in straight car lots is selling 
at $32.50 ton, and shorts at $33, in bags, 
delivered. Broken lots of bran are sell- 
ing at $28, shorts at $30 and middlings at 
$32, cash terms, in bags, delivered. The 
market is firm and moderately active. 


NOTES 

The Workers’ Club of Maisonneuve, a 
part of Montreal, has written to the 
executive committee of the city protest- 
ing against what are called the excessive 
prices of bread here. 

Great preparations are being made here 
for a record year in the port. The La- 
chine Canal has been emptied of water, 
and the federal government is making 
necessary repairs. The elevators, grain 
barges and floating elevators are being 
put in condition. Latest reports indicate 
the ice breakers are over 95 miles down 
the river, and encountering unusually 
heavy ice everywhere. Most of the snow 
has melted, and the river is dropping. 

L. F. Kipp. 


WESTERN CANADA 


Winnirec, Man., March 25.—The de- 
mand, both export and domestic, for 
flour has fallen off considerably during 
the week. Millers, however, are not wor- 
rying over this temporary dullness, as the 
majority still obtain sufficient orders to 
keep them running merrily. The feeling 
is prevalent that, while business is not 
brisk at present, there is every likeli- 
hood of a decided improvement as spring 
progresses. 

Today’s prices: top patent spring 
wheat flour $8 bbl, seconds $7.40, first 
clears $6.80, jute, mixed cars, 30-day 
terms, delivered at any point between 
Fort William and the western boundary 
of Manitoba. In 98-lb cotton bags, prices 
are 20c bbl over the jute basis. Sas- 
katchewan points take 10c under these 
prices, and from eastern Alberta to the 
Pacific Coast values rise progressively to 
$8.30 for top patents at Vancouver and 
like points. Vancouver Island takes 
$8.35 for top patents, and Prince Rupert 
$8.50. 

MILLFEED 

The less urgent demand that usually 
comes for millfeed in the spring has not 
yet taken effect. This may be accounted 
for by the continuance of winter weath- 
er, land still being covered by heavy 
snowfalls. In western Canada, trade is 
very active for bran and shorts. Mills 
are not experiencing much difficulty in 
At the same 
time very little outside trading is evi- 
dent. Quotations are the same as a 
week ago. Bran is offered at $22 ton, 
and shorts at $24, in bags, delivered, 
Winnipeg territory. 

WHEAT 

Cash wheat continues quiet, with a 
very ordinary trade passing. There is a 
fair demand, but very little wheat is 
coming out, as present levels do not meet 
the ideas of the producers, who persist 
in holding for higher prices. Elevator 
companies have begun to move interior 
stocks to the terminals, and a larger 
movement of grain is looked for. In- 
spections for the week averaged 486 cars 
per day. Much over-sea trade is pre- 
vented, prices still being out of line, also 
the knowledge that these markets have 
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sufficient supplies for the immediate fu- 
ture. Daily closing prices for No. 1 
northern for the week, basis, in store, 
Winnipeg: 


, o—Futures—, 
Cash May ul 
March 20 ....... $1.41% $1.37% $1.35% 
March 21 ....... 1.38% 1.35% 1.33 
March 22 ....... 1.40% 1.37% 1.34% 
March 23 ......- 1.38% 1.36% 1.32% 
March 24 ....... 1.38% 1.34% 1.32% 
March 265 ....... 1.37% 1.33% 1.30% 
OATMEAL 


Rolled oats and oatmeal markets are 
merely marking time, showing little 
change in any direction. Demand is 
rather limited. No change is reported in 
price of these products. Rolled oats, in 
80-lb cotton bags, $2.50@2.60; oatmeal, 
in 98-lb cotton bags, $3@3.20,—delivered, 
Winnipeg territory. 

COARSE GRAINS 

The coarse grain markets continue dull 
and featureless. Demand is very quiet, 
with the exception of that for top grades 
of oats, barley and rye, which is slightly 
better. While stocks are liberal, both at 
the Head of the Lakes and lower lake 
ports, offerings are light. Oats lost about 
1¥%c for the week, barley gained 11,c, 
and rye lost 7c. Quotations: No. 2 Ca- 
nadian western oats, 481%c bu; No. 3 
Canadian western barley, 663,c; Nos. 1 
and 2 Canadian western rye, 97%4,c,—in 
store, Fort William. 


RYE PRODUCTS 


The trade in rye products remains 
very quiet. Best patent flour dropped 
50c during the week, and medium is 30c 
lower. Other grades remain unaltered. 
Quotations: best patent flour, $7 bbl, in 
98-lb bags; medium, $6; dark, $5; rye 
meal, $5,—delivered, Winnipeg territory. 


PROGRAMME OF CROP ROTATION 


Plans are under way for a programme 
of crop rotation to be commenced this 
season at the dominion experimental sta- 
tion at Swift Current, Sask. Experi- 
ments will be tried out on fields of ap- 
proximately 15 acres for this purpose, 
different rotations and cultivation, etc., 
being tried in each field. Smaller plots 
will be planted to forage crops, such as 
brome grass, corn, clover, etc. A labora- 
tory in connection with the farm will de- 
termine the amount of moisture required 
by each different plant grown on the va- 
rious plots, and in this way it is hoped to 
determine the most drouth resisting 
growths. It is not generally known, per- 
haps, that marquis wheat is one of the 
most popular wheat seeds used in the 
West. It took 15 years to perfect this 
breed, which was originated and de 
veloped at the central farm at Ottawa. 


NOTES 


W. A. Matheson, general manager 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Winnipeg, intends making his usual trip 
of inspection to Medicine Hat, Alta., 
during the incoming week. 


Shipments of flour from Vancouver 
during February included 13,830 bags of 
140 lbs each to the United Kingdom via 
the Panama Canal, and 57,081 bags of 
49 lbs each to Hongkong. Besides the 
foregoing flour, some 80,000 bus wheat 
were shipped to the United Kingdom 
via the Panama Canal. 

On Friday the 30,000-bu elevator, built 
about 14 years ago, and belonging to 
the N. Bawlf Grain Co., Ltd., at Orcadia, 
Sask., was totally destroyed by fire, with 
a capacity storage of grain, in great 
part wheat. ‘This is the second elevator 
burned at Orcadia within the last three 
months, the Northern being totally de- 
stroyed last Christmas morning with a 
loss of 35,000 bus. 


The proprietors of the B. B. Rye Flour 
Mills, Ltd., Winnipeg, are offering their 

lant and properties for sale. The mill 
o a daily capacity of 225 bbls, and may 
be easily converted into a wheat flour 
plant. The grain storage capacity con- 
nected with the mill is 30,000 bus. Ma- 
chinery for making pot and pearl barley 
is a part of the milling equipment. Rail- 
way trackage and other shipping facili- 
ties are first class. 

E. H. Strickland, who for some years 
has been dominion government entomolo- 
gist, is now located at Alberta Universit 
as professor of entomology, a chair whic 
has been recently created in the faculty 
of agriculture. 
loaned by the university to the depart- 


Mr. Strickland has been | 
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ment of agriculture of the province for 
the coming summer, to supervise the ef- 
forts to combat the spread of the grass- 
hopper pest. 

Winnipeg millers just returned from 
a business trip through the prairie prov- 
inces report quietness in trade, but are 
very hopeful of an improvement shortly. 
At rio point were stocks of flour found 
on hand. From this it is readily sur- 
mised that, due to uncertain markets, 
the purchasing element for the past sev- 
eral months directed its attention to 
supplying immediate requirements, not 
being inclined to carry stocks. 

Live stock have suffered more or less 
in districts in western Saskatchewan, due 
to a shortage of available feed. It ap- 
pears that, owing to the amount of snow 
in that part of the province, animals 
wintering under range conditions found 
it difficult to burrow through the snow 
to find sufficient grass to keep them 
alive. One farmer reports loss of a 
couple of hundred sheep; others lost cat- 
tle and horses. The greatest losses were 


among horses. 
L, E. Gray. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Duturu, Minn., March 27.—The de- 
velopment that mills have been expecting 
for some time in the flour demand showed 
signs of coming this week. Flour buyers 
who have been holding off for a long 
time began making new purchases, indi- 
cating that the supplies upon which they 
had been running for some time had been 
about hamntel. Demand during the 
week was the best for some time, sales 
generally running for larger amounts 
than formerly. Shipping directions con- 
tinued to come freely, and mills found 
no necessity to push buyers for instruc- 
tions. 

A fair volume of durum flour was sold 
by the mill last week, going to both do- 
mestic and export sources. Interest con- 
tinues, but the lower tendency of the 
wheat market is causing bids from buy- 
ers to run too low, as a rule. 

The rye flour market was practically 
dormant, only small local orders being 
placed with the mill. The eastern trade 
is showing very little interest, and cen- 
tral territory mills are underquoting lo- 
cal mills there. 

Millfeed is reported as easier, but local 
quotations are well maintained. Any- 
thing the mills have to offer is quickly 
taken at their own price. They are still 
sold up, and most of their output is go- 
ing to fill old contracts. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pct. of 

’ output activity 

-: 2. SPerrerrrerrrere 18,275 49 
Bee WEG ceccceccsccvesses Bene 59 
\. 2. eer errr 12,555 34 
TWO VOOITS GOO oocscccicess 14,735 40 


NOTES 


The demand for durum wheat from the 
East is dragging. 

C. T. Mears, of the Itasca Elevator 
Co., has been in Minneapolis several days. 

P. H. Ginder, of the Barnes-Ames Co., 
has been in Florida for 10 days, and is 
now on his way home via New York. 

An application has been made for the 
transfer of the membership of C. A. 
Magnusson in the Duluth Board of Trade 
to G. P. Harbison. 

Edwin T. Douglass, manager of the 
Central elevator at Buffalo, N. Y., and 
formerly general manager of the West- 
ern Transit Co., was visiting in Duluth 
last week. 

The bulk of the receipts of rye applied 
on former sales. This left very little to 
meet the going demands of the buying 
trade, and oe was taken up 
quickly as offered. 

C. C. Blair, of the Globe Elevator Co., 
has returned from a two weeks’ trip to 
New York and Boston. He found grain 
men there very hopeful as to the outlook 
for the export trade. 

Two railroads have begun to receive 
flour for storage to be shipped by water 
on the opening of navigation. Others 
do not expect the movement to begin ac- 
tively until next month. 

The Zinsmaster Bread Co. and the 
Purity Baking Co. today advanced bread 
y¥,c on the 114-lb loaf, making the price 
now 7¥,¢c for the 1-lb loaf and Ile for 


the 14%-lb. This advance was made be- 
cause of the increased price of. flour. 

The spread in the No. 1 flaxseed price 
has narrowed lc, and is now May price 
to 2c over, this reflecting the easier situ- 
ation at Minneapolis. To-arrive con- 
tinues at May price to Ic over. Both 
cash and future markets were without 
feature. 


The suspension of the E. L. Welch Co. 
was a great surprise here. O. E. Martin 
has been local representative of the com- 
pany for several years. Country con- 
signments have been turned over to other 
commission houses for handling as they 
arrived, 

Only about a half dozen boats are win- 
tering here and few of those will be 
available for carrying grain, so that the 
shippers will have to depend largely on 
boats arriving from the lower lakes to 
care for the first shipments out. So far 
as known now, only two or three have 
been chartered to load grain. 


Offerings of spring wheat are picked 
up by milling interests. The number of 
cars coming out for sale is light. Choice 
durum is in demand by mills, and they 
pay top prices for it. Lower grades are 
left to the elevators. No. 2 amber is 
quoted at 5@12c over May, and No. 2 
mixed at 2c under to 10c over. Most of 
the wheat movement in is durum, and 
all of the shipments, though light, are of 
that variety. 


Shippers are in the market nibbling 
for boat space, but there is a difference 
of about 4c between owners and ship- 
pers. Vesselmen are holding firmly for 
3c bu, while shippers do not seem to 
want to pay more than 214c. The vessel- 
men do not seem to be in any hurry 
about getting started, because they an- 
ticipate that after the first rush things 
will be pretty quiet. It will probably be 
several weeks before any boats will move. 


F. G. Carison. 





BUFFALO 


Burrato, N. Y., March 25.—While the 
flour trade was not dead, it was so close 
to that condition that millers believe 
there must be a reaction, as prices of 
patents are below the cost of produc- 
tion. The general belief is that stocks 
in distributors’ hands are of much light- 
er proportions than reported. Still mill- 
ers are so anxious for business that al- 
most any price made on patent can be 
shaded, and this naturally tends to de- 
moralize the market. 

There appears to be little prospect of 
any change in flour buying on the pres- 
ent crop. The domestic trade cannot be 
induced to speculate, and will continue 
to take just what it can use up quickly. 
There were standing bids at 50c under 
quotations for patent, but itis likely, 
should the wheat market go lower, that 
these would be withdrawn. Most of the 
mills have a liberal supply of patents on 
hand, and no first or second clears, prices 
of which remain strong. 

The output of the mills was fair, but 
this was due entirely to a few export or- 
ders for quick shipment, mostly to Scan- 
dinavian countries. While some improve- 
ment is expected in this outlet, the out- 
look is for a lower production next 
week, 

So far as quotations go, the decline for 
the week on patents was about 50c, while 
first clears showed but little change and 
second clears remained firm. There is 
little doing in rye flour, with prices 25c 
lower. 

Local retail prices were 25c lower, and 
could no doubt be shaded 25c more, mak- 
ing the best family patent $8.75 in paper 
1’s, and $8.50 in cotton 98’s. There are 
no stocks in grocers’ hands, and they will 
not buy beyond daily necessities. 

Kansas mill agents here are down and 
out as far as new business is concerned, 
and it is now difficult to get shipping di- 
rections. There is fully $1 difference in 
prices. The latest range was $7.10@ 
8.10 for short patents, and $6.70@8.70 
for standard patent, Buffalo rate points. 

Canadian mills were offering their best 
patent at $7.75, and bakers at $7.50, 
track, Buffalo. At these prices, it is 
said, no business could be done. 

Millfeeds are in even worse shape than 
reported last week; in fact, bran and 
standard middlings seem to be demoral- 
ized. There is so little demand for these 
feeds, and the offerings so liberal of 
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western, that lower prices are certain, 
The disposition among jobbers is to sell 
and get out as quickly as possible, and 
there is really no price here today. The 
mills say they have still a little sold 
ahead, and there is a fair demand for 
quick. shipment, but prospects are that 
the offerings will be more than sufficient 
to go around next week. The heavier 
feeds declined only slightly, as the sup- 
ply is limited and demand only fair. No 
Canadian feeds were offered. 

Corn meal coarse feed is selling well, 
but buyers are bidding lower prices as a 
rule, feeling that the product should fol- 
low the decline in the cereal. Hominy 
feed, although cheap, is going out slowly, 
and the decline is due to increased offer- 
ings. The trade seems to be stocked up 
at present. Gluten feed prices are quot- 
ed against any decline, -and there is little 
demand. Cottonseed meal is offered 
freely on spot, and at lower prices than 
a week ago. Holders are anxious to sell. 
Oil meal dull, with resellers well supplied 
but holding at previous prices, as the 
mills say they will close down the first of 
April. Milo very dull and easy, with a 
number of cars offered. Distillers’ grains 
in light supply at $46.50, and brewers’ al 
$32, sacked, track, Buffalo. Beet pul) 
scarce and firm at $37, track, Buffalo. 

Buckwheat is being offered occasiona! 
ly, but the demand is very light. Regu 
lar holders refuse to sell at quotation: 
No demand for flour. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Buffalo mills for the wee: 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 
Flour Pet. 


output activit 
_.. & .. MeVereErererrre 117,925 
oS Per Serer rr ee 104,450 
Be BO vcwenescsceceves 131,225 
Two years ago ........... 71,150 
Three years ago ......... 121,050 


. The Pace Brothers bakery, Bradford, 
Pa., was damaged $2,000 by an over 
heated oven. 

The superintendent of the barge cana! 
hopes to start navigation April 15, the 
earliest date on record. 

Stocks of wheat here are 3,500,000 bus 
The afloat wheat has been elevated, anc 
is slowly being shipped out for export. 

Wholesale dealers in the hard and sof! 
coal districts are curtailing buying 01 
flour, and looking for a long strike by 
the miners. 

The property of the Central Milling & 
Grain Co., Syracuse, has been sold by 
foreclosure to Everett, Aughenbaugh & 
Co., of Waseca, Minn. 

W. H. Yohe has accepted the position 
of salesman in New York state for the 
Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., millers and 
wholesale flour merchants, of Philadel 
phia. 

Clyde Miller, secretary of Taggart 
Bros., bags, Watertown, N. Y., was on 
*change this week. He was connected 
with the Buffalo flour mills for 30 years, 
and has many friends in Buffalo. 


Considerable reseeding will be neces 
sary to bring meadows in this state up 
to previous standard, as the light snow 
fall this winter and prevalence of ice 
killed the grass. The damage was aggra- 
vated by the fact that many meadows 
went into the fall and winter badly dam 
aged by the prolonged drouth. 


E. BANGASSER. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 


Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News 
based on the methods employed by A. L 
Russell during his service as statistician fo: 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from June 
26, 1921, to March 11, 1922 (000’s omitted): 

1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 

Flour production, bbls— 


March 6-11 .......... 2,318 1,951 1,911 
June 26-March 11..... 93,712 76,793 101,604 
Flour, July 1- 

March 11, bbls— 
BIG ce cccsccvecves 11,544 11,172 13,135 
BONNE oc scbsevessiens 440 1,131 70 


Wheat, June 26- 
March 11, bus— 
Receipts from farms. .658,000 624,000 709,103 


Exports ..ccceesscees 178,067 217,025 93,339 
Imports ..cccsccseees 10,000 42,271 4,342 
Ground by mills......421,704 345,563 471,936 


Wheat stocks, 

March 11, bus— 
At terminals ......... 42,682 
At country elevators, 

mills and in transit. 60,577 151,405 134,634 


28,278 61,431 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








DULUTH, MARCH 25 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 


Superior, f.0.b,, mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 

Today Year ago 
Family patent ........ $7.65@7.95 $8.50@8.75 
Bakers patent ....... 7.25@7.60 8.26@8.50 
First clear, jute....... 5.35@5.80 7.25@7.76 
Second clear, jute..... 4.10@4.55 6.25@5.75 
No. 2 semolina ....... 7.25@7.50 9.00@9.25 
Durum patent .......+- 6.75@7.00 8.75@9.00 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mill, per barrel, in cottons: 
pure white, $6. "25; No. 2 straight, $5.65; No. 
3 dark, $3.80; No. 6 dark, $5.75; No. 8 
rye, $5. 

WHEAT—Movement dropped off, and 
lighter cash business was done this week. 
Demand showed no improvement, despite the 
growing scarcity of both spring and durum. 
Liberal premiums were paid by mills for 
choice cars of durum, but the ordinary and 
low grade stuff was left for elevators. 
Spring futures continue in a rut. Interest 
and trading in durum futures fairly active, 
with the tendency of the market downward. 


GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing prices of cash wheat, on 


track, in cents per bushel: 

Dark northern———————_, 
March No. 1 No. No. 3 
20... 153 @167 147 @161 135 @153 


21... 149% @163% 143% @157% 131% @149% 
22... 150% @164% 144% @158% 132% @150% 
23... 147% @161% 141% @155% 129% @147% 
24... 148% @162% 142% @156% 130% @148% 
25... 146% @160% 140% @154% 128% @146% 


Amber durum—— -—Durum—, 





— 


March No.1 No. 2 No.1 No.2 
20. 131% @141% 129% @139% 122% 120% 
21. 127% @137% 125% @135% 118% 116% 
22. 129 @139 127 @137 120 118 

23. 126 @136 124 @134 119 117 

24. 1275 @137% 125% @135% 120% 118% 
25. 126% @1383% 124% @131% 119% 117% 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 


Spring -—Durum— 
May May July 
Meret 8 sssicccsees 148 124% 119% 
TOR BE vcscesscess 145 120% 115% 
SPOR BS caccaeewe es 145 122 116% 
OO BE vsctwoneees 143 119 113% 
TTOR BS avceussesee 143 120% 115 
MOTCh BS ocscsevevce 142 119% 114 
Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents per bushel: 
Corn ‘Oats Rye 
March 2 mixed 3 white No. 1 Barley 
eves 3 32% 100% 42@64 
ae 51% 31% 98% 42@64 
) Soe 52% 32 99% 42@64 
BBs cceee 52% 3056 97 42@64 
eee 53% 31 97% 42@64 
BB. cece 52% 30% 97 42@64 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted) 
c-——Receipts—— -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 — 
Spring .... 1838 40 43 ° 8 
Durum ,... 605 122 68 35 2 61 


Winter .... 24 1 11 ox ae os 
163 122 385 89 63 
125 a 37 
189 8 4 1 29 
82 189 >» 
1 7 5 1 





7 #417 #446 «6384 ©=«18 
7 Be ee a, 


Fle 
Bonded... 


\ GRAIN STOCKS 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, March 25, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 
omitted in stocks): Receipts by 
7-Wheat stocks—, -———grade——, 


1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 

‘ ’ bus bus bus cars cars cars 
»csackn 
1,2 nor § 196 13 ee 12 61 1 
3dkn ; 
3 nor § 94 60 = wt 12 8 
All other 

spring .. 758 357 214 28 48 15 
1,2 ama. 


l,2dur f§ 829 18 206 92 7 10 


durum --2,919 1,390 1,058 148 25 30 
Winter .... 100 1 15 163 5 5 
es rg 24 23 6 76 28 


Totals ..4,396 1,868 1,519 463° 234 97 

Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

7——Domestic——_, ——Bonded—_, 

1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 








ite “a a a cee 

NG ccc 3,436 245 7,454 e: 

Barley 274 81 107 ~ 10 — 

Flaxseed .. 811,688 24 .. ae 
FLAXSEED 


A flash of firmness at the opening of the 
week quickly disappeared, followed by de- 
Pression, This made it easy for sellers to 
lower prices 9@9%c before the break could 
be checked. Easier conditions in the Argen- 
tine situation exerted a bearish feeling. 
Midweek, prices reacted 3%@4c from low 
Spots, Final quotations showed a net loss 


of 6%c since March 18. 


Receipts small. No. 


1 spot closed at May to 3c over, to-arrive 


May price to lic over. 


mostly interested. 


Opening 

March 20 High 
May ..$2.57 $2.57% 
July .. 2.55 2.55 


Outside crushers 


a Cl ose—— 
March 26 

Low Mar. 25 1921 
$2.48% $2.50 $1.76% 
2.46 2.48 1.79% 





CHICAGO, 


FLOUR—Prices, 
f.0.b., Chicago: 


MARCH 25 


carload and round lots, 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis 
sacks, per 196 lbs, 


merchants .......++ 


Spring patents, jute 
Spring straights, jute 


Spring clears, jute .. 


Second clear, 140 lbs, 


City mills’ spring patents, jute... .... 


brands, % 
to the retail 


jute ....... 3.50@ 4.25 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute ........ ° 


- -$6.50@7.00 


Straight, southern, jute .......... 6.25@6.50 


Clear, southern, jute 


ee ecccscese - 4.70@5.00 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 


First patent, Kansas, 


Patent, 95 per cent .. 
Clear, Kansas, jute .. 


BRO c6d:t00% $6.75 @7.25 
COOroceeseee 6.50@6.75 
cect eanneses 5.00@5.75 


RYE FLOUR 


Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl. 
Rye flour, standard, jute . 


+ -$5.20@5.75 
4.75 @5.20 


WHEAT—Chicken feed weet constituted 


a large part 
prices were off, 
5@6c lower, 
wheat 1@4c 
tively stronger. 


lower. 


of the 
Quality offerings were very limited, 
red winter grades being 
hard winter 4@5c, and spring 


this week. 
Cash 


receipts 


Premiums were rela- 


Local mills bought but lit- 


tle. Shipping sales aggregated about 150,000 


bus. Receipts, 


with May, premiums 


88 cars, 
last week and 256 a year ago. 


compared with 99 
Compared 
closed as follows: 


1 red 1@3c over 1 dh 1@2c over 
2 red May to ic over 2 dh May to ic over 
3 red 1@2c under 3 dh 2@4c under 
4 red 4@7c under 4 dah 5@8e under 
1 hard May to %c un 1 y h 1@1%e under 
2 hard %@lic under 2 y h 1@2c under 
3 hard 2@5c under 3 yh 2%@i7c under 
4 hard 6@10c under 4 y h 10@12c under 
1 n May to 6c over 1 dn May to 12c over 
2n 3c un to 2c over 2 dn ic un to 8c over 
3n5c untolcover 34d4n 1c un to 6¢ ov 
4 n 56@15c under 4 dan May to 12c un 
1 m 1@2c over 3m 3%@10c under 
2m May to 1%c under4 m 10@1b5c under 
Range of cash prices for the week, with 
comparisons: 
This week Last week Last year 
BD FOB. cece cDcccee vs oe @Dececs 157 @165% 
8 red. .cose 130 3 acces @ noes 157% @168 
1 hd. 186 @136%130 @132 156 @164% 
2 hd. 131%@136 129 @135 149% @158% 
2 @ BR ccees Docese coves Deecee 158 @162 
8M, © seoce @ wo cvce coves @uicsce shed SP 
2 GD ccves @161%.....  Neebet eeece 166% 
i 2 Merrrn wcece cocceQ@eecee 1% $ 152 
CORN—Cash trade slow prides and 
export business was only fairly good. Prices 


2@3c lower, following slump in other grains, 
Shipping sales were about 300,000 bus. Re- 


ceipts, 
1,067 a year ago. 


416 cars, against 750 last week and 
Range of cash prices for 


the week, with comparisons: 


This week 
mix... ....@657 
mix... 56% @59% 
mix... 55 @b59 
mix... 54 @58% 
mix... 55 @55% 
mix... 54 @54% 
yellow. 59 @62 
yellow. 57% @61 
yellow. 55 @59% 


Yellow, 53% @58% 
yellow. 
yellow. 54 
white. 60 
white. 
white. 
white. 
white. 564 
white. 54% @57% 


AO AONWH ACT RWNHH ACR wre 


OATS--Receipts very light, 
Discounts a 


readily absorbed. 


Last week Last year 
cece ETH ccc eevee 
55% @59 61 @65 
54 @59% 57% @61% 
53% @58 55% @60 
54% @55% 55% @58% 
55 @57% 53% @59% 
58% @60 «++-@66% 
55% @61 61 @67% 
54% @59% 567% @65 


54 @58% 56 @60 


54 @58 54% @58% 
54% @57% o+@.eee 
59 @63 ++++-@64 
57 @60% 58% @62 
56% @59% 56%@60 
54 @58 55 @58% 
54% @57% «+» @57% 


and offerings 
little nar- 


rower, though they have again widened at 


the week end, 
than a week ago. 
actual business. 


‘This week 
1 white. 41 @43 
2 white. 37 @41% 
3 white. 34 @38¥%, 
4 white. 33 @37 


Prices are about 1@2c lower 
Export inquiries, but no 
The range: 


Last week Last year 
39 @42% 41 @43 
34% @43% 40% @42% 
33. @40 38% @42 
32% 038% 37 @39% 


RYE—tTrade only fair, though some good 


lots were worked for 


21 cars, compared with 29 last week. 
against 98c@$1.03% a 


ranged $1.01@1.06, 


week ago, and $1.41@1.47 a year ago. 
closed today at $1.02%, 

BARLEY—Business rather slow, 
maltsters have bought fairly well. 
The range was 56@69c, compared 


port sales. 


Receipts were 
No. 2 


export. 


May 
and July at 93%c. 

though 
No ex- 


with 55@69c last week and 30@78c a year 
ago. May closed today at 66c. 


CORN GOODS—Trade 


prices 2%c lower on 


featureless, and 


the week. Corn flour 


$1.70, yellow corn meal $1.52%, white corn 
meal $1.57%, cream meal $1.52%, pearl hom- 
iny $1.57%, granulated hominy $1.57%, oat- 


meal 


$2.75,—car lots, 


per 100 lbs. Rolled 


oats, $2.42% per 90-lb sack, 


LINSEED MEAL—Prices unchanged at 
$53 ton, f.o.b., Chicago, for fine ground, and 
$54 for pea size, Demand fair, and scarcity 
prevails. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Week's receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain (000’s omitted): 

r~Receipts— a eee 
1921 





1922 1921 922 
Flour, bbls..... 251 243 tH 211 
Wheat, bus.... 247 605 389 469 
Corn, bus...... 1,500 2,212 1,491 2,157 
Oates, bus...... 1,083 1,139 1,425 1,642 
Bye, BWUBiccesse 27 40 42 79 
Barley, bus.... 244 199 65 128 
MILWAUKEE, MARCH 25 

FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in cot- 
ton, per barrel, f.o.b., Milwaukee: 
eer reer $8.25@8.60 
Spring straight .........ccesees 72. 7.40@7.85 
Ee DOOD swecvcrecsnceccescoens 5.25@6.00 
MOOGGME GIOOP ccivccccecceececsecs 4.25@5.00 
TEMMEOS PACORE ccc cc ctecscsccecse 7.40 @7.75 
TEORSAS StFRIGNt 2.2. ccccccsccces 7.00 @7.30 
ES, OED fg 5 oso: 6 ccnenesacce 5.75 @6.10 
Rye flour, straight .....cccceseces 5.10@5.50 
MeO BOGE, GRP co ccccccccsccvcess 3.85 @5.10 
Cape MORE, BOS TOG cies cccscnavens 1.60@1.65 
CORR BOR, TOO TRS occ ccccecceecns 1.55 @1.60 
Corm erite, 100 1B6 .cccccccccscass 1.50@1.55 


MILLFEED—Easy. Early firmness lost, 
with decline in demand and apathy of buy- 
ers. Production and stocks light, but sup- 
plies fair. Bran off $2@2.50 ton; middlings, 
$1.50@2, latter going to premium of $2 ton 
over bran, Winter bran 50c@$1 ton over 
spring. Red dog firmly held. Rye and hom- 
iny feed 50c@$1 ton lower. Standard bran, 
$24@25; winter bran, $25@25.50; standard 
fine middlings, $26@27; flour middlings, $28 


@29; red dog, $32@34.50; rye feed, $23.50@ 
24; hominy feed, $22.50@23.50; old process 
oil meal, $54@55; cottonseed meal, $48.50; 


gluten feed, $32.65,—all in 100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT—Declined 5@7c. Receipts, 15 
cars; last week, 16; last year, 45. Desirable 
qualities scarce and wanted; other grades 
salable. Basis steady. No. 1 hard winter 
ranges 1@2c under May; No. 1 red winter, 
May to 2c over; No. 1 dark northern, 5@1l5ic 
over Minneapolis May price; ordinary north- 
ern spring, 5@15c under dark. No. 1 dark 
Dakota northern closed at $1.44@1.54, No 
2 $1.39@1.49, No. 3 $1.34@1.44, No. 4 $1. 24@ 
1.34, No. 5 $1.14@1.24; No. 1 red winter $1.32 
@1.33, No. 2 $1. -50@1. 32, No. 3 $1.26@1.29, 
No. 4 $1.21@1.2 No. 5 $1.20@1.21; No. 
hard winter a1 2901 31, No. 2 $1.26@1.28, 
No. 3 $1.23@1.25; No. 1 mixed $1.25@1.37, 
No. 2 $1.21@1.32, No. 3 $1.18@1.29, No. 4 
$1.15@1.27, No. 5 $1.12@1.22 

RYE—Declined 4@5c. Receipts, 16 cars; 
last week, 46; last year, 14, Offerings smaller 
and readily absorbed, mainly by shippers. 
Millers also buying choice Wisconsin. Basis 
fractionally easier, No. 2 selling at 4c under 
May oe No. 1 closed at 98% @99c; No. 2, 
98% @98%c; No. 3, 96@97%c; No. 4, 941@ 
96%e, 

CORN—Declined 4@5%c. Receipts, 205 
cars; last week, 306; last year, 412, Offer- 
ings smaller, but trade limited,-shippers and 
industries buying sparingly. Premiums for 
white easier at le over yellow and 1@1%c 
over mixed, No, 2 white ruling 2c under May 
price. Basis easy. Mixed dull. No. 2 white 
closed at 56@56%c, No. 3 55% @55%c; No. 2 
yellow 54% @54%c, No. 3 53%@54c; No. 2 
mixed 54% @54%c, No. 3 53@53%c. 

OATS—Declined 2@3c. Receipts, 240 cars; 
last week, 223; last year, 124. Trade quiet, 
cereal mills and shippers taking fair quan- 
tities of moderate receipts. Basis easier, 
No. 3 white spot ranging lc over to 3c under 
May price, according to weight. No. 2 white 
closed at 36@39c; No. 3 white, 33@38c; No. 
4 white, 32@37c; sample grade, 32@3é6c, 

BARLEY—Advanced 1@2c. Receipts, 133 
cars; last week, 196; last year, 110. Offer- 
ings fair, but scant of choice, which is want- 
ed; ordinary moves less freely. Iowa was 
quoted at 60@7l1c, as to quality; Wisconsin, 
62@73c; Minnesota, 58@71c; Dakota, 58S@ 
70c; feed and rejected, 53@59c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7~Receipts— eee 


1922 1921 922 1921 
Flour, bbls... 22,400 44,040 16. 190 20,390 
Wheat, bus.. 21,000 60,750 41,250 21,750 
Corn, bus.... 316,740 587,100 198,857 287,125 


Oats, bus.... 507,600 262,260 389,100 186,975 


Barley, bus.. 210,140 174,585 50,420 25,500 
Rye, bus..... 22,640 19,460 30,200 9,060 
Feed, tons... 270 232 7,844 3,342 





KANSAS CITY, MARCH 25 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


PRAM 6 cescces eT TTR eT . $7.00 @7.65 
Straight ......s. Te TTT ere 6.60@6.85 
SO ET Te re ee 5.00 @6.00 


PE OUD 6: 6:0.0-0:0.0.6 6-00-04: 40542 4.00@4.75 

MILLFEED—Prices $1@1.50 lower, with 
demand limited for any except quick ship- 
ment. Bran led in the decline. Quotations, 
per ton, in 100-lb sacks: bran, $22@22.50; 
brown shorts, $25@25.50; gray shorts, $26@ 
26.50. 

WHEAT—Cash wheat did not receive very 
good support from local mills this week, as 
a dull flour trade and the decline in futures 
retarded purchases. Prices of hard wheat 
declined 2@7c, with the lower grades show- 


ing the full decline. When the market had 
dropped several cents early in the week, one 
large mill made extensive purchases; aside 
from that, demand was only moderate. Re- 
ceipts were 551 cars, compared with 547 a 
week ago and 851 a year ago. Cash prices: 
hard wheat, No. 1 $1.23@1.51, No. 2 $1.21@ 
1.48, No. 3 $1.20@1.46, No, 4 $1.16@1.43; soft 
wheat, No. 1 $1.33@1.37, No. 2 $1.30@1.35, 
No. 3 $1.25@1.32, No. 4 $1.20@1.24. 
CORN—Corn prices dropped 2@4c, mainly 
in sympathy with futures, Demand fair. 
White and mixed corn led in the decline. 
Receipts were 234 cars, compared with 214 
last week and 828 a year ago. Cash prices: 
white corn, No. 1 52%c, No. 2 61% @52%c, 
No. 3 51@51%c, No. 4 50@61c; yellow corn, 
No. 1 55c, No. 2 54@55c, No. 3 53@53%c, 
No. 4 52@53%c; mixed corn, No. 1 62@ 
52%c, No. 2 61% @52c, No. 3 61@51%c, No. 
4 50@5lc. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-—Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
bbls... 16,250 13,000 103,675 70,200 
- 746,550 959,850 1,148,850 977,400 
- 268,750 384,000 140,000 121,250 


Flour, 
Wheat, bus. 
Corn, bus... 





Oats, bus.... 71,400 66,300 113,000 90,000 
Rye, bus..... 6,600 16,500 5,500 11,000 
Barley, bus.. 12,000 48,000 19,500 24,700 
Bran, tons... 980 960 5,200 3,540 
Hay, tons.... 6,468 4,800 1,188 3,240 
ST. LOUIS, MARCH 25 

FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 

f.o.b., St. Louis: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 

PE SEE ais.6'0 006-95 4040-085 Ss BOS $7.70@8.00 
OS IS OE Te ee ee te 7.10@7.50 
Pee CGP cece escdenvveseccseees 5.00@5.40 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 


PED 6:5:h:0:2 ¥-0-0'40505 49404504000 R0" 7.00@7.25 

Serer rc rere ee eee 6.25 @6.50 

PUES COGS ce eieesrecacvccecaeess 4.50@5.00 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 

+... RTL TERT CE TO CERT CET Te rT Te 6.60 @6.90 

EEG. 66:5 46a 2b ene sawew ee ewedes 6.25 @6.50 

Pe OUD |b -6:0 9:6 042.0468 400s sad Cans 4.50@5.00 


MILLFEED—As has been the case for the 
past two weeks, demand is less active from 
day to day; very few car lot sales are heard 
of, the bulk of business being done in mixed 
cars, Prices show a weaker tendency, in 
spite of the fact that offerings continue very 
light. Quotations, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 
hard winter bran, $25@26; soft winter bran, 
$26@27; gray shorts, $28@28.50 

WHEAT—Fair demand for good, soft win- 
ter wheat, and receivers managed to work 
off more of the low grade, although there 
was not much demand for the latter. Re- 
ceipts light, and old accumulations fairly 
well cleaned up. Hard wheat in light sup- 
ply, with limited milling and shipping de- 
mand, Receipts, 260 cars, against 303 last 
week. Cash prices: No. 1 red, $1.43; No. 2 
red, $1.42. 

CORN—Market somewhat unsettled and 
irregular, closing lower. Advances during 
the week resulted from higher wheat, heavy 
business in cash corn, and rapidly enlarging 
shipments from Argentina. Receipts, 193 
cars, against 312. Cash prices: No. 3 yellow, 
56 @57c. 

OATS—wNo change in market. Demand for 
cash oats continues nil. Receipts, 144 cars, 
against 106. Cash prices: No. 3 oats, 36@ 
37c; No. 4 oats, 35 @386c, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7-Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1922 1921 1922 1921 





Flour, bbls... 86,620 66,440 134,180 77,760 
Wheat, bus.. 546,112 637,870 439,490 530,510 
Corn, bus.... 366,600 596,700 436,280 367,020 
Oats, bus.... 392,000 442,000 327,620 427,840 
Rye, bus..... 1,100 1,100 9,120 1,250 
Barley, bus.. 12,800 6,400 1,670 1,680 
BUFFALO, MARCH 25 

FLOUR—Prices per barrel, cotton %’s, 

carloads: Spring 
Tee NS PUR oi von oe ewons $8.00@8.25 
MORMOTE TTORE 40 ccccicceccceerees 7.50@7.60 
ee ry 6.40@6.50 
EPEAT eee ree ee 4.00@4.10 
ee ee ee 6.40@6.50 
BE, EIN: 0-646 66ws 003010004045 5.80@6.00 

Sacked 

ee Oe ON os evr 50k dake ae $ ++ @28.5 
Standard middlings, per ton.... .....@30. +4 
PE, AN e RRA E OS cc ereaeee Weare @ 32.50 
Flour mid@lings ....c.ccccseses «eee + @33.50 
eee Ge, OO OO vc iacasccveens -@35.50 
Corn meal, table, 100 lbs....... -@ 1.85 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton...... 28. 00@28. 50 
Cracked corn, per ton ......... 27.50 @ 28.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... 24.50@25.00 
Gluten feed, per tom .........+.. - @36.55 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent.... 53.50@54.00 
Obl meee), POF COM cicciesceveecs 52.00 @53.00 
Rolled oats, 90-lb, sacked ..... ¢ weeve 2.70 
Reground oat hulls, sacked..... - @13.00 
Milo, No. 8, 100 IBS ..cccccccese 1.80@ 1.85 
Buckwheat, 100 lbs ......... oes 2.63@ 2.65 


WHEAT—Nothing doing here in track re- 
ceipts, and prices too unsettled to quote. 
Millers are trying to sell surplus stocks, 

CORN—Trade dropped off after the open- 
ing, and there was a decline of fully 3c at 
the close of the week, with buyers not in- 
terested. Receipts were very light, and little 
corn expected next week. Closing: No. 2 
yellow, 65%c; No. 3 yellow, 64c; No, 4 yel- 
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low, 61% @62%c; No. 5 yellow, 60% @60\%c, 
—on track, through billed. 

OATS—Light receipts, and demand good 
for choice weights. Closing strong; No. 1 
white, 48c; No. 2 white, 42%c; No. 3 white, 
40%c; No. 4 white, 39c,—on track, through 
billed. 

BARLEY—No offerings of spot, and good 
inquiry. Opening shipment: 46@47-lb malt- 
ing, 72@74ic; 48-Ib, 75@77c,—<.i.f., Buffalo. 

RYE—Dull. No. 2 in store closed at 64\c. 





PHILADELPHIA, MARCH 25 

FLOUR—Receipts, 3,800 bbls, and 8,408,312 
lbs in sacks. Exports, 2,500 sacks to Am- 
sterdam, 17,115 to’ Liverpool, 18,590 to Con- 
stantinople, 19,998 to London, 1,000 to Bel- 
fast, 1,600 to Dublin, 2,298 to Londonderry 
and 4,500 to Glasgow. Quotations, per 196 
Ibs, packed in 140-Ib jute sacks: 


Spring first patent ....... esecoeecs $8.35 @8.65 
Spring standard patent .......... 7.90@8.15 
Spring firat clear .......seeeeeeee 6.25 @6.75 
Hard winter short patent ....... . 7.75@8.26 
Hard winter straight ..........++. 7.25 @7.76 
Soft winter straight ..........+...- 6.25 @6.756 


RYE FLOUR—Quiet and easier, with mod- 
erate but ample offerings. We quote on a 
basis of $6@6.50 bbl in sacks, according to 
quality. 

WHEAT—Market 


somewhat irregular, 


closing weak at a net decline of 8c. Re- 
ceipts, 688,091 bus; exports, 736,654; stock, 
1,625,165. Quotations, car lots, in export 
elevator: 

No. 8 red winter .....cccccvvcees $1.30@1.35 
No, 2 red winter, garlicky ....... 1.25 @1.30 


Other grades are quoted at the following 
schedule of discounts: mixed wheat, 6c un- 
der red winter; No. 8 wheat, 3c under No. 
2; No, 4 wheat, 7c under No. 2; No. 5 wheat, 
lle under No. 2. Sample according to 
quality. 





MILLFEED—Supplies small, but trade 
slow and market lower. Quotations, car 
lots, per ton: 

Gpring OFOR cccccccccccccccvecs $32.00@33.00 
Soft winter bran .........++e085 33.00@34.00 
Standard middlings .........+.. 33.00@34.00 
Flour middlings ........+++++++ 35.00 @36.00 
ReG GOW .ccccvcccccccvcccvcces 39.00 @ 40.00 

CORN—Quiet and 3c _ lower. Offerings 
only moderate. Receipts, 401,595 bus; ex- 
ports, 316,652; stock, 1,030,296. Quotations: 
car lots, in export elevator, No. 2 67%@ 


68%c, No. 3 66% @67%c, No. 4 65@66c; car 
lots, for local trade, No. 2 yellow 71@72c, 
No. 3 yellow 70@7\1c. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Market weaker, under 
a light demand and in sympathy with de- 
cline in raw material. Quotations: 


Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy ......- $1.75 
Yellow table meal, fancy ........e++6+ 1.75 

OATS—Market quiet and lic lower, Of- 
ferings moderate but ample. Receipts, 59,- 
462 bus; stock, 152,748. Quotations: No, 2 


white, 45% @46c; No. 3 white, 44@44%c. 

OATMEAL-—Quilet, and prices favored buy- 
ers. Quotations: ground oatmeal, 100-1b 
sacks, $4.75; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per 
two 90-lb sacks, $5.10; patent cut, per two 
100-Ib sacks, $7.60@8; pearl barley, in 100-lb 
sacks, fine $6.30, coarse $4. 


TOLEDO, MARCH 25 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98's, f.o.b., mill, $6.50@6.75; local spring, 
$7.60@7.75; Kansas, $7.25. 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b., 
Toledo: 
Winter wheat bran 





ce eccccccces $30.00 @31.00 


Winter wheat mixed feed....... 30.00 @31.00 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 30.00@32.00 
Oil meal, in 100-Ib bags........ - @56.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... -@ 7.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 32 cars, 15 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 33 cars, 27 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 13 cars, 10 contract. 


WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


r-Receipts— -Shipments— 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
Wheat, bus.. 44,800 22,400 61,480 18,799 
Corn, bus.... 41,250 68,750 30,605 17,448 
Oats, bus.... 26,650 55,350 654,320 41,166 





BALTIMORE, MARCH 25 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 
Spring first patent ..........+.6- $8. 00 @8.25 
Spring standard patent .......... 7.50@7.75 
Hard winter short patent ........ 7.75 @8.00 
Hard winter straight ...........- 7.25 @7.50 
Soft winter short patent ......... 6.75 @7.00 
Soft winter straight (near-by).... 5.75@6.00 
Rye flour, white .....ccccvcccccce 5.85 @6.25 
Rye flour, standard. ........-+.++. 5.00@5.40 

City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent ...........++. $9.25 
City mills’ blended patent ...........+. 9.25 
City mills’ winter patent .........++++. 8.00 
City mills’ winter straight ........... 7.35 


MILLFEED—Generally weak and quiet. 
Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring 
bran, $31.50@32; soft winter bran, $33@34; 
standard middlings, $33.50@34; flour mid- 
dlings, $35@36; red dog, $39@40; city mills’ 
middlings, $33.50@34. 

WHEAT—Declined 54% @5%c; demand and 
movement on the wane. Receipts, 180,162 
bus; exports, 304,433; stock, 745,648. Closing 
prices: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.38%; spot 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.37%; range 
of southern for week, $1.25@1.37%. 

CORN—Down 3%c; movement and de- 
mand still large. Receipts, 1,143,975 bus; 
exports, 1,026,865; stock, 4,697,308. Closing 
prices: domestic No. 3 yellow or better, 
track, 70c asked; contract spot, 65%c; No. 4, 
spot, G4c; range of southern for week, 60@ 
67 %e. 

OATS—Off % @ic; demand and movement 
slightly improving. Receipts, 47,248 bus; 
exports, 20,000; stock, 171,481. Closing 


Prices: No. 2 white, domestic, 45@45%c; 


No. 3 white, domestic, 44@44%c 

RYE—Lost 5%c; movement and demand 
small. Receipts, 74,100 bus; stock, 1,448,089. 
Closing price of No. 2 western for export, 
$1.09. 





NEW YORK, MARCH 25 

FLOUR—With further radical changes and 
wide fluctuations in the wheat market, flour 
business is being brought almost to a stand- 
still. Purchases limited to most pressing 
immediate needs, Stocks low and buyers 
nervous, Export situation dull. Quotations: 
spring first patent, $9@9.90; standard pat- 
ent, $7.25@8; first clears, $5.75@6.50; soft 
winter straights, $6.15@6.65; hard winter 
straights, $7.25@7.75; first clears, $5.75@ 
6.50; rye, $5.75 @6.25,—all in jute. Receipts, 
229,249 bbis. 

WHEAT—Rapid fluctuations marked the 
week’s trading, although statistically the 
position was firm. Exporters bought with 
some freedom on the early decline of May 
option, Quotations: No. 2 red, c.i.f., $1.40%; 
No. 2 hard winter, $1.41%; No. 1 northern 
Manitoba, $1.57; No. 2 mixed durum, $1.35. 
Receipts, 720,800 bus. 

CORN—With good purchases for export, 
there was a tendency for corn to be rela- 
tively firmer than wheat, and some general 
advances in prices occurred. Quotations: 
No. 2 yellow, No. 2 mixed, No. 2 white, 74@ 
74%c. Receipts, 802,200 bus, 

OATS—Followed action of wheat and 
corn, regaining some of the declines made 
earlier in the week. Quotations: No. 2 white, 
46%c; No. 8 white, 45%c; No. 4 white, 43%c. 
Receipts, 586,000 bus, 





BOSTON, MARCH 25 

FLOUR—Per 196 ibs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, special short..... $9.25@9.50 
Spring patents, standard ......... 8.00@9.20 

Spring first clears .......-eeeeeee% 


Hard winter patents 
Soft winter patents 
Soft winter straights ... 
Soft winter clears 
Rye flour, white patent........... 

MILLFEED—Considerable pressure to sell 
spring bran, with resellers offering at 75c@ 
$1 under mill quotations. Other wheat feeds 
lower. Spring bran, $32.50@32.75 for stand- 
ard and $33@33.50 for pure; winter bran, 
$33@33.25; middlings, $34.25@37.50; mixed 
feed, $35@387; red dog, $42; gluten feed, 
$39.80; gluten meal, $49.55; hominy feed, 
$28; stock feed, $30; oat hulls, reground, 
$16.50; cottonseed meal, $49.50@57; linseed 
meal, $60,—all in 100’s. 

CORN MEAL—Demand quiet; market 
lower, Granulated yellow $2, bolted yellow 
$1.95, feeding $1.45, cracked corn $1.45, all 
in 100’s. 

OATMEAL—Market steady, with fair de- 
mand for rolled at $2.75, and cut and ground 
at $3.02, in 90-lb sacks. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
7-Receipts—, -——Stocks——, 





1922 1921 1922 1921 
Flour, bbls... 20,825 12,533 ....+4. «sees 
Wheat, bus.. 1,390 ..... STB,372 = cceee 
Corn, bus....148,175 42,315 1,287,421 145,454 
Oats, bus.... 52,820 25,430 223,997 5,852 
Rye, bus..... 1,180 1,400 1,896 2,422 
Basiey, DUS.. esse sevce . rrr 
Millfeed, tons. 84 . ree eee 
Corm meel, BRIS 195 .cocs cevece secon 
Oatmeal, cases 1,560 GROO  sevees E0068 
Oatmeal, sacks BO. o8eee 699086  a0e'e 


Exports from Boston during the week end- 
ing March 25: to Liverpool, 60,000 bus corn; 
to London, 16,000 bus bonded wheat, 31,286 
bus oats, 1,000 sacks flour. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MARCH 28 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis, per 196 lbs, were within the follow- 
ing range: 





March 28 Yearago 

Short patent, 98-lb 
COURET cc evtccsecess $8.05 @8.65 $9.00@9.60 
Standard patent ...... 7.75@8.05 8.40@9.10 
Second patent ........ 7.45@7.55 8.20@8.85 
*First clear, jute ..... 5.50@5.60 5.50@6.00 
*Second clear, jute.... 3.75@3.95 4.05@4.25 


*140-lb jutes. 

Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, today (March 28), 
in jute, were: 

March 28 Year ago 
+++ +@6.50 $8.40@8.45 
Durum ROOF wvcccscese 4.75@5.40 7.40@7.45 
CIEE ccccccccccccccese 3.95@4.25 6.00@6.50 
WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


No, 2 semolina 


1922 1921 1920 1919 
April 1... ...... 313,065 233,640 369,220 
March 25.. 287,280 315,430 230,965 365,050 
March 18,. 252,345 276,695 223,805 294,440 
March 11. 232,515 211,075 197,700 258,070 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1922 1921 1920 1919 
April 1... és... 9,955 7,290 8,200 
March 25. 1,070 2,005 7,085 16,590 
March 18. 4,910 4,285 4,875 11,365 
March 11. 6,270 2,140 500 6,680 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, -Exports— 
ing mills ity 1922 1921 1922 1921 
Jan. 28. 63 70,315 185,910 208,295 1,580 sae 
Feb. 4. 63 70,315 169,840 183,375 1,135 335 
Feb, 11. 62 69,115 185,775 189,330 eee eee 
Feb. 18. 63 70,315 198,315 164,085 695 ry 
Feb. 25. 63 70,315 177,115 163,565 ° 1,765 
Mch, 4.. 63 70,315 180,490 151,230 4,035 1,430 
Mch,. 11. 62 68,065 204,125 172,345 1,385 675 
Mch., 18. 62 70,065 198,755 176,120 ° 


Mch. 25. 55 59,590 168,490 175,680 355 1,430 





THE.NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (March 28), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 


March 28 Year ago 
PR irre - @21.00 $18.00@19.00 
Stand. middlings.. -@23.00 17.00@18.00 
Flour middlings.. -@27.50 21.50@26.00 


R. dog, 140-ib jute sii 00@33.00 27.00@32.00 
CERBAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b.,, Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*...,.... $23.50 @ 23.75 


No, 1 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 24.00@24.25 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 24.50@24.75 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 25.00@25.25 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-Ilb sacks. 22.00@23.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 1.95@ 2.00 
Corn meal, yellowt ........+... 1.90@ 1.95 
Rye flour, white* ............+. 5.95@ 6.10 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 3.75@ 4.55 
Whole wheat flour, bbift ....... 7.10@ 7.20 
Graham, standard, bbit ........ 7.00@ 7.10 
Pe esescikadedcee ene né «++»-@ 2.30 
Mill screenings, light, per ton.. ....@ 4.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. ....@ 6.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 3.00@ 4.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 4.00@ 6.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 8.00@11.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 10.00@14.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 6.00@ 7.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings. . 7.00@10.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 4.00@ 6.00 
Oe eens 51.50@52.00 

*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs. {Per bbl in 


**90-lb cotton sacks, 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing cash® prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No, 2 northern, 


sacks, 


May and July wheat at Minneapolis, per 
bushel: 

No. 14 No. or 
March 22 --$1.52% L cs % $1. sonar 53% 
March 23 - 1.49% @1.56% 1.47% @1.50% 
March 24 -- 150% @1.57% 1.484%@1.51% 
March 25 - 148% @1.55% 1.46% @1.49% 
March 27 + 1.525% @1.59% 1.505% @1.53% 
March 28 - 1.515% @1.58% 1.49% @1.52% 

No. 2 dark No. 2 nor 
March 22 oc 3 47% @1.55% $1.45% @1.50% 
March 23 a. ‘an @1.52% 1.42% @1.47% 
March 24 +» 146% @1.53% 1.44% @1.48% 
March 25 - 144% @1.51% 1.42% @1.46% 
March 27 1.48% @1.55% 1.465% @1.505% 
March 28 1.4758 @1.54% 1.4556@1.49% 
March May July March May July 
|) ee $1.42% $1.33% 25..... $1.38% $1.29% 
BS. nce 1.39% 1.30% 27..... 1.415 1.32% 
34. ..06 1.40% 1.31% 28..... 1.405% 1.32 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minne- 
apolis during the week were, per bushel: 


March Corn Oats Rye 
21... 50% @51 33 @33% 95 @96% 48@61 
22... 51% @52 33% @33% 95% @96% 48@61 
23... 50 @50% 32% @32% 93% @94% 48@61 
24... 49% @50% 32% @32% 93% @94% 49@61 
25... 48% @49% 32 @32% 93% @94% 50@61 
27... 49% @49% 32% @34 94% @95% 50@61 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday were: March 26 


March 25 March 18 1921 


Wheat, bus ..... 1,055,220 1,484,790 1,256,460 
Fipur, bbis ...... 20,654 20,452 24,982 
MilJistuff, tons ... 2,679 3,627 1,208 
COPM, BES occcces 281,300 328,500 194,580 
COE, DER sccesie 386,120 413,700 241,920 
Barley, bus ..... 201,280 277,200 240,210 
BO, BGS owcecers 64,350 93,500 73,780 
Flaxseed, bus 57,240 65,000 102,870 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 
ing Saturday were: March 26 


March 25 March 18 1921 
Wheat, bus ..... 705,180 981,340 862,650 
Flour, bbls ...... 311,796 294,393 347,650 
Millstuff, tons ... 12,890 15,380 13,480 
COPE, SUD osc cicee 186,300 408,100 217,100 
Ce, WU a ciiccws 787,030 794,560 217,800 
Barley, bus ..... 288,990 292,560 199,920 
BIO, BOP -cccccse 51,800 83,220 111,000 
Flaxseed, bus 17,940 27,540 11,680 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Mch. 26 Mch. 27 














: Mch. 25 Mch. 18 1921 1920 

No. 1 dark ..... 1,216 1,250 1,234 556 
No. 1 northern.. 84 70 12 81 
No. 2 northern... 284 80 10 1 
ORROTD cccccccce 5,307 5,445 4,316 7,851 
Totals ..cccces 6,891 7,046 5,573 8,469 
Em 2OLG ..c.cee SO,Ste BEBOP sseee ceces 
Im 1918 ....... 469 — (teense aaeee 
BR BOTT ncccese BOBGO BASES = nccee* caver 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


ch. 26 Mch. 27 Mch, 29 








Mch. 25 Mch. 18 1921 1920 1919 
Corn . 2,195 2,158 508 49 23 
Oats 1 121,978 22,273 9,354 2,718 1,217 
Barley... 686 774 1,051 853 1,351 
Rye -1,026 1,012 91 4,557 5,243 
Flaxseed. 81 78 1,164 27 115 
FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
c—Mpls—7 -— Duluth 
Track Toarr. Track May July 
March 21 .$2.55 2.54% 2.55 2.53 2.51% 
March 22. 2.53% 2.53% 2.53% 2.52 2.49 
March 23. 2.52 2.51% 2:52% 2.51 2.48 
March 24. 2.52% 2.52 2.51% 2.50% 2.48 
March 25. 2.50 2.49% 2.51% 2.50 2.48 
March 27. 2.51%. 2.50% 2.51% 2.50% 2.48% 


Barley . 


March 29, 1922 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapo)i- 


in bushels (000’s omitted): 


r—Receipts—, -—In store- 
1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 i920 


and Duluth, 





Minneapolis. 57 103 8S 81-1,164 9 
Duluth...... 34 7 19 81 1,634 24 
Totals..... 91 110 8=6107 162 2,798 e 1 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Mi), 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, -1921, to Mar 
25, 1922, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

r—Receipts—, —Shipment: 
1921-22 1920-21 1921-22 1920-. 








Minneapolis 3,162 4,515 1,028 179 
Duluth ........ 2,468 3,088 8,043 2,049 
Totals ....... 5,630 7,553 4,071 2,578 





OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic poris, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tu: s- 
day, March 28, in cents per 100 lbs: 





c From 
Phila- Ham p- 
New Bos- Balti- del- n 
To— York ton more phia R'ds 
Aberdeen o WEE sone 068 ese ee 
Amsterdam 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.90 
Antwerp ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Belfast ..... - 23.00 .... 28.00 .... ens 
Bremen ..... 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.90 
Bristol ....... 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.90 
Cardiff ...... GED cvs 286s 420% jase 
Bergen ...... 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
Christiania .. 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
Stavanger ... 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
Copenhagen.. 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
Cork ..... eos 28.00 .... 38.00 .... 
Dublin coe 33.00 .... 38.00 .... 
Dundee ...... 23.00 oes ‘Sees t0'e0 
Glasgow ..... 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 22.00 
Stockholm 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Gothenburg .. 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
Malmé ...... 0.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Hamburg .... 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21 00 
Bordeaux .... 22.00 eee -- 22.00 
SUMNER dcnccee 22.00 - 22.00 
Mareecillies .... 40.00 .c% cores 
Helsingfors .. 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Genoa, Naples 42.50 .... «2.2 sees 
BE 68 60-008 23.00 re awee 
ee 23.00 .... 23.00 .... Pir 
Liverpool 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 2) 00 
London ...... 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 25.00 
Londonderry... 23.00 .... 23.00 .... wood 
Manchester .. 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 25.06 
Newcastle 23.00 ... oes er 
Rotterdam ... 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 
CURORICRE occ c GED ccce sees eee Tr 
Southampton,. 25.00 .... .... «... 
Danzig ...... 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
PIU oc cccce BAWO BEBO cose csec 
Stettin ....... 28-32 .... 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
The following table shows stocks of gr: in 




















in store at above points for week ending 
March 25, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley F! ix 
Wy Ue. Bes wees 1,310 348 213 , 
Consolidated 1,182 95 23 12 
ee 988 238 77 ‘ 
Grain Growers 1,447 442 239 
Fort William .... 837 104 114 8 
Be Be seveneces 3,564 1,205 302 25 
North Western 503 49 113 . 
Port Arthur ..... 4,044 909 474 3 
Cae, GOv'e oocece 1,909 518 138 60 
Sask. Co-op. .... 3,663 320 81 35 
Private elevators. 10,034 1,686 324 27 
Potala .oc.csce 29,481 5,914 2,097 1 
Fea? G80 cscvecive 20,626 13,106 2,885 1,:10 
TROCHIIED ccccccce 3,236 1,539 325 7 
Rail shipments... 998 356 32 16 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 
Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 108° Wa. 3 C. W.....» i 
No. 1 northern..4,476 No. 3 C. W...... 1,261 
No. 2 northern. .2,933 Ex. 1 feed ..... 
No. 3 northern,.5,142 1 feed ......... *43 
Bees © cscecesecs a eS ere " 
SS eer eres 803 Special bin ..... 1s3 
BO. © cccccccece SS. GOONS vcccciees 1,292 
eer a GB Private .ccacecs 1,656 
Durum .......-- 107 ani 
Special bin ..... 1,449 eo ee 5,914 
OURCIS cccccrcvs 2,592 
Private ..cces> 10,034 
Total ..ccccs 29,481 
United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United Stats 
on March 25, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Bry 
Baltimore 591 4,823 172 1,321 7 
Boston ..... es 1,326 210 2 1 
Buffalo 1,741 2,995 3,276 998 256 
| ae 34 1,913 cee 
Chicago 2,544 11,257 17,815 689 9 
Afloat -+. 2,480 4,067 ees 
Detroit ..... 20 140 157 18 
St. Joseph. 870 687 203 3 3 
Duluth ..... a? 396 6,711 5,930 3,436 274 
Galveston ...2,027 eee eee 146 
Indianapolis. 156 440 361 eas 
Kan, Alt 2,977 2,610 65 5 
Milwaukee. . 85 2,771 1,334 138 7 
Afloat 1,171 cee Th 
Minneapolis 6, 891 2,195 21,978 1,026 f 
N. Orleans..2,342 2,173 22 161 6 
Newp. News. ... 256 15 Sait 
New York...1,145 1,958 1,281 415 4 
Omaha ...... 2,143 1,752 2,707 870 2 
Peorla ....+. 109 86 618 ces 
Philadelphia. 787 1,128 149 117 4 
St. Louis....1,195 1,413 862 &3 4 
Toledo ..... 07 223 508 29 2 
Afloat 114 See oe 
Totals ...37,102 48,996 66,293 9,517 1,695 
Last year..20,761 32,074 34,813 1,801 2,097 


CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 

Decreases—Wheat, 1,077,000 bus; , 

513,000; oats, 1,029,000; barley, 212,000. I1- 
crease—Rye, 995,000 bus. 
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SeatrLe, Wasu., Marcu 25, 1922 


Continued dullness characterizes the 
Pacific northwestern markets, both for 
hard and soft wheat flours. Bakers com- 
plain of decreased bread sales, and are 
carrying lighter stocks than in normal 
times. Family flour consumption ap- 
pears likewise to be subnormal, and dis- 
tributors are very conservative buyers. 

Eastern and southeastern demand, rail 
shipment, continues light, but some of 
the interior mills are doing a moderate 
business. 

Since the announcement last week of 
a reduction from 55c to 35c per 100 lbs 
for flour from Pacific Coast to north At- 
lantic points, made by the intercoastal 
steamship companies, mills have received 
firm bids for soft wheat straights and 
pastry flours, based on prices predicated 
by a 35¢ flour freight. Since, however, 
the condition is attached to this rate that 
shipments must not be less than 750 tons, 
business has not resulted. It is evident, 
however, that if this restriction is re- 
moved and flour shipments in carload 
amounts are permitted, Pacific Coast 
millers can make an attractive price for 
Atlantic markets. 

There is a moderate movement of flour 
to the United Kingdom on old bookings, 
and some mills are working additional 
business, but at prices which most Pa- 
cific Coast millers consider to be 2@5s 
per 280 Ibs too low. 

Very few bids or inquiries are being 
received from Hongkong, and business 
with that market is not looked for until 
the heavy stocks of flour there are ma- 
terially reduced, The reduction of trans- 
pacific ocean freight from $6 to $5 ton 
has awakened some interest in Japan, 








but bids from that country are below a 


workable basis. 

Top patents, basis 98-lb cottons, car- 
loads, Pacific seaboard, are quoted: Da- 
kota, $8.85@9.35 bbl; Montana, $7.65@ 
8.70; Kansas, $8@9; Washington, made 
from Montana and/or Dakota and Pa- 
cific hard wheats, $7.55@8.35. Local bak- 
ers patent is quoted at $7.40@7.55, basis 
98's; blue-stem family patent, $8.20, basis 
49's. . 

‘Lhere is a strong demand for millfeed, 
but very little offering. Shipments to 
Japan and good local demand have ex- 
hausted supplies, and resulted in a very 
strong matket. Washington mill-run is 
selling at $29 ton in straight cars, deliv- 
ered, transit points, and Montana mixed 
feed $28, on track, seaboard. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


\eekly output of Seattle mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This Wealk. soxseens 52,800 19,007 36 
Last week ......0 52,800 30,734 58 
TOQr GMB ssiesee csr 52,800 13,575 26 
Two years ago..... 52,800 41,473 79 
Three years ago.... 52,800 16,386 35 
Four years ago.... 46,800 28,400 60 
Five years ago..... 40,800 20,175 49 


Weekly output of Tacoma- mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 
Weekly output ofac- 
capacity for week tivity 
TI WOOK cccccccs 57,000 28,927 1 
Last WOOK sousse<e 57,000 29,930 52 
Sear MPs sys.cs 57,000 22,537 40 
TWo years ago..... 57,000 55,167 97 
Three years ago.... 57,000 24,216 42 
Four years ago.... 57,000 13,853 24 
Five years ago..... 57,000 15,918 27 


lorty interior mills of Washington, 
Oregon and northern Idaho, for the two 
weeks ended March 18, 1922, with a two 
weeks’ capacity of 198,120 bbls of flour, 


made 70,341, or 36 per cent of capacity, 
against 68787 made the previous fort- 
night by 38 mills with a two weeks’ ca- 
pacity of 188,700 bbls, or 36 per cent of 
capacity. 

NOTES 

The Texan, of the American-Hawaiian 
Line, is loading 2,200 long tons of flour 
at Tacoma for European famine suf- 
ferers. 

A hearing was held at Seattle, last 
week, before R. C. Hillyer, of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, on propor- 
tional freight rates between Seattle, Ta- 
coma and Portland. The matter has been 
taken under advisement. 

Shipments of flour from Seattle and 
Tacoma for the first two weeks of March, 
according to the Merchants’ Exchange of 
Seattle, were: to Hongkong, 25,303 bbls; 
Japan, 9,155; Manila, 4,750; United King- 
dom, 10,713; Shanghai, 2,500; Honolulu, 
5,675; Hamburg, 3,430; Callao, 1,392; 
Guayaquil, 500; New York, 2,030; San 
Francisco, 13,720. Wheat: to Japan, 43,- 
335 bus; Shanghai 49,500; Dublin, 74,666 ; 
Honolulu, 5,000; Panama, 2,200. 

A joint traffic agreement has been 
made by the steamship companies operat- 
ing to Alaska and the Alaska govern- 
ment railroad, by which freight rates to 
Fairbanks, Alaska, and other northern 
points are practically cut in half. The 
new schedule has been approved by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
Secretary of the Interior. The tariffs 
include wharfage and other terminal 
charges of the water and rail carriers. 
The rate on flour to Fairbanks under 
the new tariff is $2.10 per 100 Ibs. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Cat., March 25.—Mills 
and jobbers report the demand for flour 
quite inactive, particularly from car lot 
buyers, whose stocks appear ample for 
30 to 60 days, and generally hold the 
opinion that lower prices can be hoped 
for later on. The less than car lot buy- 
ers continue to purchase from week to 
week, showing little disposition to enter 
the market beyond their near-by require- 
ments. 

Mill prices are little changed, and are 
as follows: Dakota standard patent, $8.40 
@9.05 bbl; Dakota clear, $7.65; Montana 
standard patent, $7.80@8.40; Montana 
clear, $7; Dakota and Montana first pat- 
ent, 60c above standard patent; Kansas 
first patent, $8.60; Kansas standard, 
$7.75@8.60; eastern first clear, $6@6.50; 
Washington and Oregon straight grade 
somewhat firmer at $7.40@7.75; blue- 
stem cut-off of good quality somewhat 
scarce, with prices ranging $6.75@7.25, 
basis 98’s, cotton, delivered San Fran- 
cisco. 

The millfeed market is featureless, 
with only a moderate interest being 
shown by jobbers and feeders. Offer- 
ings continue sufficient to care for all re- 
quirements, with prices unchanged as fol- 
lows: eastern red bran and mill-run, $29 
@29.50; Washington and Oregon white 
bran and mill-run, $33@36; low grade 
flour, $44@46,—delivered, San Francisco. 


OPPOSED TO HANDLING IN BULK 
The Grain Trade Association of the 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce is 
opposed to the handling of barley in 
bulk by means of elevators rather than 
in sacks, as has been the practice, fol- 
lowing in this respect methods employed 
almost universally in handling wheat in 
eastern states. With only a foreign mar- 
ket for the sale ‘of California’s surplus 
barley, and without the facilities here- 
tofore had for shipping barley to foreign 
countries via Galveston or New Orleans, 
practically ot | ton that is exported 
must go forward in bags. 
Growers will have only a very limited 
opportunity of selling their barley in 


bulk, except of the quality salable only 
for feed within the state of California, 
and even as to that the farmers will find 
bulk barley to be of difficult sale. An- 


* other disadvantage is the heating of -bar- 


ley in elevators, which is now a substan- 
tial risk, because even slight heating de- 
stroys its germinating properties and 
thus makes it utterly unfit for brewing 
or for seed. There is also the disad- 
vantage, or at least risk, of mixture of 
crops of barley of different quality. 


NOTES 
- James H. Reid, assistant manager of 
the Royal ae Co. Great Falls, Mont., 
spent last week here. 

Douglas Parker, formerly of the firm 
of Rosenberg Bros. & Co., has opened an 
office at 260 California Street, to deal in 
grain and feeds, under the name of 
Douglas Parker & Co, 


OREGON 

Portianp, Orecon, March 25.—The lo- 
cal flour market was steady this week, 
with a moderate demand. Inquiries for 
export flour continue scarce. Ruling 
prices in straight cars are $8.35 for fam- 
ily patents, $7.65 for bakers hard wheat, 
$7.55 for bakers blue-stem patents, and 
$6.10 for straights. 

Millfeeds are firm at last week’s quo- 
tations, with mill-run listed at $27 ton 
and middlings at $41,.in straight cars. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This Week ..cseses 57,000 27,675 48 
Last week ........ 57,000 29,345 51 
BORE GOO ccascvcas 48,000 19,387 40 
Two years ago..... 42,600 24,309 57 
Three years ago.... 42,600 16,618 39 
Four years ago.... 33,000 29,431 89 
Five years ago..... 33,000 18,148 54 


There has been less doing in the wheat 
market than in recent weeks. The de- 
mand for milling wheat has not abated, 
but there is little call for export grades. 
Farmers are slow sellers, and the wheat 
that is left is in strong hands. Closin 
bids at the exchange: , Be white, har 
winter and northern spring, $1.25 bu; 
soft white and white club, $1.24; red 
Walla, $1.22. 

The coarse grains are on a steady basis, 
with a fair trade. Last bids: white oats, 
$35 ton; gray oats, $34; brewing barley, 
$29; feed barley, $28.50; No. 2 eastern 
yellow corn, $27; No. 3 corn, $26.50. 

* * 

That the test weights of white wheat 
be placed at 58 instead of 60 lbs to the 
bushel was the recommendation made by 
grain men of Oregon and Washington in 
a telegram sent this week to Secretary 
Wallace, of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


LOS ANGELES 

Los Ancetes, Cat., March 25.—Nearly 
50 shipping men and merchants of Los 
Angeles pledged themselves recently at 
a luncheon to get behind the proposed 
Maritime Exchange, which vessel owners, 
cargo brokers, and marine agents have 
declared to be one of the outstanding im- 
mediate needs of the harbor. This ex- 
change, when under operation, will be 
patterned after that of the port of New 
York. 

HOOVER GUEST OF HONOR 

Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce, has been the guest of honor at a 
number of dinners and luncheons during 
the past week while in California as 
chairman of the commission appointed 
to study Colorado River problems. On 
March 20 he was the guest of the Lincoln 
Club, Los Angeles, at the second annual 
dinner, and following this dinner was 
elected an honorary member of the club. 


COTTON MILL INDUSTRY 

The Imperial Cotton Mills has been in- 
corporated to establish a cotton mill in- 
dustry in Los Angeles. This company is 
capitalized at $1,500,000, and it is claimed 
that the mill which will be started short- 
ly to manufacture cotton bags and goods 
from long and staple cotton grown in 
southern California will have a decided 
advantage in freight over eastern and 
southern mills. e claim of the com- 
pany is that it has many advantages in 
its favor besides the freight feature. 
One of these is that 150,000,000 yards of 
cotton goods are used on the Pacific 
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Coast every year, and this gives assur- 
ance of orders for its output. 

The president of the Imperial Cotton 
Mills Co. Inc., is F. M. Douglass, a bank- 
er of southern California. W. L. Wil- 
liams, sales manager, has been in the 
cotton goods business for 30 years. Sam- 
uel L, Deane, production manager, has 
been connected with the cotton manufac- 
turing business all his business life. He 
was superintendent of the Danielson Cot- 
ton Mills for many years, and later was 
with the Bibb Mfg. Co., of Columbus, 
Ga. Up to 1921 he was connected with 
the Denison (Texas) Cotton Mills. 

The flour millers on the coast and 
others using cotton bags are watching 
the development of this cotton mill with 
considerable interest. 





RATE WAR ON PACIFIC 

San Francisco, Car., March 25.—A 
climax was reached this week when the 
eight San Francisco steamship lines op- 
erating fleets of steamers in the trans- 
pacific trade decided to go after oriental 
business individually, or by quoting 
“open rates” on all tonnage moving to 
and from the Orient on export bills of 
lading. While this action is expected to 
result in one of the bitterest rate wars 
ever waged on the Pacific Coast, it is 
the only recourse in order to compete 
with the British and Japanese lines ply- 
ing to the Orient from north Pacific 
ports. 

It is said that rates on many commodi- 
ties moving from the north Pacific to the 
Orient are now much lower than operat- 
ing costs, and that operators of the ships 
are losing money. The “open-rate” tariff 
will only apply to overland cargo and on 
incoming freight from the Orient des- 
tined to eastern points. 





FOREIGN CROP BULLETINS 

According to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, the total acre- 
age sown to wheat in Europe for 1921-22 
for the countries for which figures are 
available (Poland, Roumania, Bulgaria, 
Spain, France, Belgium, and Finland) is 
30,025,000 acres, compared with 33,135,- 
000 in 1920-21, or a decrease of 9.4 per 
cent. The condition of fall sown cereals 
is variable. 

United Kingdom. ‘The wheat crop is 
generally healthy and vigorous and, al- 
though growth has been checked by the 
cold weather, little damage is reported. 

Belgium and France. The conditions 
at seeding time were somewhat unfavor- 
able in western Europe. The combined 
fall sown area of wheat, rye, and barley 
in Belgium is about 6 per cent less than 
that sown in the corresponding period in 
1920. Germination has been irregular in 
France, due to lack of moisture, but re- 
cent rains have improved the situation. 
The area sown to wheat shows a small 
decrease, compared with that sown last 
year. The area sown to rye shows a 
slight increase, but that of maslin, bar- 
ley and oats shows some decrease. 

Roumania, Bulgaria and Germany. 
Wintry weather continues, but the fields 
are generally protected with a good cov- 
ering of snow. 

Poland. The area sown to wheat for 
1921-22 is 2,434,000 acres, compared with 
3,011,000 sown last year. Conditions are 
about average for the country as a whole. 
The dry weather of December, followed 
by cold weather and snow, hindered ger- 
mination to some extent in the southwest- 
ern section. 

Italy. Recent snows and rain have 
benefited the condition of fall sown ce- 
reals. The drouth at seeding time was 
unfavorable to crops in the northern sec- 
tion, but the recent prospect is more fa- 
vorable. 

Algeria, Tunis, Morocco and Egypt. 
Recent conditions have been favorable to 
the preparation of the soil in Algeria, 
and further seeding is in progress. The 
cereal crops are showing good germina- 
tion and growth, and in regions where 
fields were turning yellow, due to ex- 
cessive moisture, a normal appearance is 
again presented. The area sown to fall 
cereals in Tunis shows considerable re- 
duction, but germination has been good. 
The area sown to cereal crops in Morocco 
is expected to equal that of last year. 
Rains have been beneficial to the wheat 
and barley crops in Egypt, and the con- 
dition generally is about average. 

British India and Japan. Growing 
conditions continue good throughout 
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British India, and rain has generally 
been plentiful. Excessive rain coche 
out Bombay presidency, includ ng 
Sind and the native states, has cause 
some lodging of the wheat crop, and 
damage from rust is feared. Seeding was 
accomplished under _ favorable con- 
ditions in Japan. condition of all 
cereal crops was reported as fairly good 
on Feb. 1. 


ARGENTINE EXPORTS GROW 


Shipments in First Weeks of 1922 Well 
Ahead of Those for Same Period 
of 1921 


Buenos Ares, Feb. 17.—After a com- 
paratively long period of stagnation, 
grain and flour exports have again be- 
come fairly active, as is shown by the 
following comparative figures for ex- 
ports from Jan. 1 to Feb. 17, 1922 and 
1921; 





1922 1921 
Flour, bbia .......++++5 62,530 2,184 
Wheat, bus ........... 19,025,097 4,831,995 
OBts, DUB ccccvecccccce 5,136,219 3,152,795 
COM, DUB ccccccccccces 10,630,160 11,928,179 


Flaxseed, bus 4,379,199 4,559,468 

The first official estimates of the 1921- 
22 crops have now been made public, the 
figures by states being as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 





Wheat Flaxseed Oats 

Buenos Aires ... 45,262 10,639 24,776 
Santa Fe ....... 30,462 9,432 482 
Cordoba ......++ 52,848 5,502 1,447 
Entre Rios ..... 8,324 5,152 2,412 
Pampa Central... 11,928 786 ~ 2,480 
Others ....seeeee 5,872 157 1,378 
Totals .....+++ 154,694 31,668 $2,975 


Grain prices have shown a material 
gain, as is shown by a comparison of 
yesterday’s spot quotations with those of 
two months ago, in Argentine paper cur- 


rency per 100 kilos: 

Wheat Oats Corn Filaxs’d 
Feb, 16.... $13.40 $8.60 $8.20 $21.50 
Dec. 17.... 12.06 8.15 7.45 17.30 


In United States gold per bu at cur- 
rent exchange rates: 


Wheat Oats Corn Flaxs’d 
Feb, 16..... $1.34 $ .46 $ .77 $2.01 
Dec, 17....6. 1.10 .39 -63 1,47 
Wiurrep J. Lams. 
Argentina—Exports 


Exports of wheat flour from Argentina, by 
calendar years, in barrels of 196 Ibs: 


1981. ..cccoee 621,639 1913......... 1,396,069 
1920......0. 1,937,275 1912......... 1,473,696 
1919... .ceee 8,674,798 1911......... 1,327,043 
1918. ....c006 1,976,184 1910......... 1,292,570 
1917... ccees 1,259,608 1909......... 1,304,598 
1916... .c00. 1,616,048 1908......... 1,271,200 
1916......66. 1,299,749 1907......... 1,427,989 
1914......065 764,040 


Exports of grain from Argentina, by cal- 
endar years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn. Flaxseed Oats 
BORE. cvces 62,612 111,187 653,094 27,177 
1920...... 184,600 172,538 389,883 28,286 
tO! ee 119,578 74,804 383,023 22,830 
BOBS. ccces 107,510 20,402 16,642 36,659 
OO 32,943 28,228 5,607 18,683 
| 84,321 118,140 25,192 °55,421 
| ee 92,172 173,223 38,658 40,898 
1914...... 36,028 139,451 383,131 24,426 
C's 103,328 189,239 40,026 61,410 
ae 6,484 190,352 20,290 61,824 
BORD... 006 83,896 4,928 16,369 35,259 
OO eee 69,142 104,727 28,812 26,599 
1909...... 92,263 89,499 34,928 29/049 
1908...... 133,441 67,390 41,558 30,360 
100T. 2.000 98,392 60,262 30,066 9,936 
1906...... 82,601 106,046 21,106 8,588 

Argentina—Crops 


Grain and flaxseed crops of Argentina, as 
reported by the Estadistica Agricola of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, by crop years, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Flaxseed 
1921-22... 164,694 ...... 31,668 32,975 
1920-21... 169,554 230,423 47,606 50,470 
1919-20... 214,140 258,686 67,113 41,000 
1918-19... 171,691 240,144 33,762 30,775 
1917-18... 184,000 170,660 68,635 19,588 
1916-17... 80,115 58,839 32,009 4,032 
1916-16... 184,158 161,133 76,439 40,273 
1914-15 168,468 325,179 67,251 44,309 
1913-14 113,904 263,135 60,981 39,171 
1912-13 187,391 196,642 75,783 44,486 
1911-12 166,190 295,849 69,169 22,634 
1910-11 145,981 27,676 47,192 23,424 
1909-10 131,010 175,187 36,483 28,212 
1908-09 156,000 177,000 58,600 41,291 
1907-08... 192,489 136,057 33,949 43,333 
1906-07... 155,993 71,768 12,400 32,502 
1905-06... 135,000 195,000 3,400 23,000 

ACRES (000°S OMITTED) 

Wheat Corn Oats Flaxseed 
1921-22.... 18,927 ...... 2,100 3,892 
1920-21.... 14,817 8,090 2,061 3,484 
1919-20.... 14,957 8,184 2,301 3,622 
1918-19.... 16,976 9,800 3,080 3,419 
1917-18.... 17,875 8,715 3,200 3,229 
1916-17.... 16,089 8,969 2,525 3,207 
1916-16.... 16,420 9,928 2,665 4,001 
1914-15.... 15,471 10,386 2,869 4,258 
1918-14.... 16,243 10,260 3,087 4,397 
1912-138.... 16,560 9,464 2,487 4,283 
1911-12.... 16,737 8,456 2,102 3,745 
1910-11.. 14,614 7,946 1,640 3,123 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


BRAN AS A HUMAN FOOD 


Harry SNYDER 


The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture has made a very extended cay 
of wheat bran as a human food. The 
results are published in Bulletin No. 751, 
issued April 22, 1919. As this bulletin 
is a professional paper, naturally the 
results have not been so widely dissem- 
inated and discussed as the subject war- 
rants. 

The bulletin briefly mentions the part 
which bread takes in the dietary. It is 
stated that “in the modern milling proc- 
ess the germ, together with a large por- 
tion of the outer layers of the wheat 
kernel, is removed. . . . With these facts 
in mind the question very naturally 
arises whether it is not desirable to in- 
clude the entire kernel in wheat flour 
rather than to utilize only the interior 
portions of the kernel]. In order to ar- 
rive at any intelligent solution of this 

uestion it appears necessary to consider 
the large number of factors influenced by 
a modification of milling conditions. Of 
special interest to the student of nutri- 
tion is the effect on the digestibility of 
wheat flour of including a part or the 
whole of the wheat germ and the outer 
layers of the wheat kernel in the flour.” 


painstaking work involved and the high 
degree of scientific skill required to do 
such work, the word digestibility would 
not be used with such reckless abandon 
as is so often the case. Statements re- 
garding the digestibility of foods should 
always rest upon carefully conducted 
tests. Too frequently this is not the case. 

The numerous tables give all of the 
data of these tests with wheat bran, and 
the following figures are copies from 
these tables: 


DIGESTIBILITY OF FINE WHEAT BRAN 
on Per cent——~ 


No. of ex- Carbo- 
periment Subject Protein hydrates 
317 » GB. -Grccvecee 18 38.4 
318 Bn Be Weactecese (1) 69.2 
319 RB, Ee, Boccvssece (1) 28.8 
320 Te Gs Bie cvev ce (1) 37.6 


TESTS REPEATED WITH FINE WHEAT 
BRAN 


o—Per cent——_, 


No. of ex- Carbo- 
periment Subject Protein hydrates 
460 DBD. BG Giececece 56.8 71 

461 By deo Tieccsccce 43.2 67.5 
462 eae 56.8 83.1 
463 R. Ll. G.....-.. 55.7 74.7 


DIGESTIBILITY OF COARSE WHEAT BRAN 
ow Per cent—— 





The earlier work of the United States no of ex- Carbde- 
Department of Agriculture on the diges- periment Subject Protein hydrates 
tibility of flours conducted by Woods 499 » G. Greeesees . 3 
and Merrill and by Snyder are discussed, {19 a £ a Ga “a + 
and it is stated that, “considering these 412 @ Gf 35.6 60.3 

Comparative Digestible Nutrients in White Flour and Bran Flour 
based on United States Department of Agriculture tests: 
WHITE FLOUR 
Carbohydrates Protein 
UW NNLNNNNN NN LLNLLI NLL LLL LLL LL rrr 
BRAN FLOUR 
Carbohydrates Protein 
ULUULUNLNUUNNNLA NU cr 











tests as a whole, it appears that the pro- 
tein and carbohydrates are more com- 
pletely assimilated from the white flour 
than from entire wheat or graham 
flours, the last being the least assimilat- 
ed; or in other words, the increasing of 
the amount of bran included in a flour is 
accompanied by a corresponding decrease 
in its digestibility.” 

The work of various European investi- 
gators, as Pugliese, Newman and Robin- 
son, Hindhede and others, is discussed. 
It is stated, in this connection, that, “in 
general, considering the results of these 
investigators as a whole, it is apparent 
that the protein of flours containing a 
relatively small proportion of bran is 
more completely digested than the pro- 
tein present in flours which contain a 
large proportion of bran.” 

The American and European investiga- 
tions are summarized as follows: 

“While a consideration of the results 
of the numerous digestion experiments 
made with different types of wheat flours 
leads to the conclusion that wheat bran 
is not as well assimilated as the interior 
portion of the wheat kernel, a review of 
the literature has failed to reveal any 
data on the digestibility of wheat bran 
which did not contain any portion of the 
remainder of the wheat kernel.” 

In other words, the special feature of 
this more recent work of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture presented in Bulle- 
tin No. 751 is the digestibility of wheat 
bran in a diet without wheat flour; that 
is, when bran stands alone and on its 
own merits as a human food. 

The bulletin gives all of the technical 
data of the experiments, as to how the 
men, P.K., D.G.G., A.J.H., R.L.S., and 
D.E.S., were fed, the amount of food 
they consumed and its nutrient content, 
the amount of feces voided and the in- 
digestible nutrients of the feces. From 
all of this data the digestibility of the 
wheat bran is qnietioned Two duplicate 
series of tests are reported, one with 
fine and one with coarse wheat bran. 

A human digestion experiment is a 
laborious piece of work, and if many 
of the popular writers on foods knew the 
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TESTS REPEATED WITH COARSE 
WHEAT BRAN 


o—Per cent——_7 


No. of ex- Carbo- 
periment Subject Protein hydrates 
436 D. G. G..cceses 16.7 41.5 
437 Be Be Meccccoee 49.7 72.1 
438 BR. Ee, Bwcceccee 41.8 83.8 
439 BR BA Bisovccece 21.6 60.7 


(1) Negative results; fecal protein exceeds 
that in bran eaten, 

It is to be noted that, in five of the 16 
experiments, negative results are re- 
corded for the digestibility of the pro- 
tein, and a notation is made that the 
“fecal protein exceeds that in bran eat- 
en.” This is equivalent to saying that 
in these tests the protein in the bran 
was not only found wholly indigestible, 
but that in turn it had lessened the diges- 
tibility of the protein of the other foods 
of the ration with which the bran was 
combined. Not only was the bran in- 
digestible, but it also made the other 
foods of the ration less digestible. 

“As regards the laxative properties of 
the diet,” the bulletin. states, “records 
kept by the subjects show a variation 
from ‘condition entirely normal, ‘bowels 
very looSe” In three of the experiments, 
Nos. 418, 419, and 420, the amount of 
bran protein excreted in the feces ex- 
ceeded that supplied by the bran eaten. 
In these cases, and also in experiment 
No. 417, where the digestibility was very 
low as compared with other tests, it 
might be assumed that an increase of 
peristalsis has effected a greatly de- 
creased absorption, or that for some 
cause there has been an increase in the 
elimination of metabolic nitrogen through 
the intestines.” 

In other words the condition of “bowels 
very loose” has “increased the elimination 
of metabolic nitrogen through the intes- 
tines.” In experiments No. 410 and 411 
negative results are also recorded. This 
elimination brings about a very unbal- 
anced condition of nutrients. In the five 
experiments where negative results are 
recorded for the protein, the carbohy- 
drates average 47 per cent digestible. 
That is, in five of the 16 trials, starch in 
variable and limited amounts was the 
only nutrient digested and utilized by 
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the body, while the bran protein, along 
with some of the protein from the other 
foods, was eliminated through the intes- 
tines. The food that is taken into the 
body and is not digested or absorbed, 
and is eliminated through the intestines, 
is of negative value, because it entails 
work on the part of the body without 
return in the way of digéstible nutrients. 

“The results of the tests with fine 
bran,” states the bulletin, “indicate that 
the protein supplied by the bran was 
44.7 per cent and the bran carbohydrate 
56.5 per cent digested, while the results 
of the tests with coarse bran indicate a 
digestibility of 28 per cent for the bran 
protein and 55.6 per cent for the bran 
carbohydrate.” 

As compared with white flour, bran 
has a very low degree of digestibility. 
The digestibility of white flour and bran, 
as determined by the experiments of the 
Department of Agriculture, is as fo'- 


lows: 
ca—— Per cent——. 


Carbo- 

Protein hydrates 

Coarse bran .......-.s0008 28 65.5 

Pime DFAM .ccccvscsccccese 44.7 56.6 

Graham flour .....ccccccee 76.9 90.6 
Whole wheat flour ........ 81.9 94 

White GOOF cccccccccceres 88.1 95.7 


When the low degree of digestibility of 
the nutrients of bran and the high de- 
gree of digestibility of the nutrients in 
white flour are considered, the gain sv- 
cured by the removal of the bran in tlie 
milling of flour answers the question «s 
to why the white flour furnishes the body 
with more available nutrients than bra, 
or flour containing bran. 

Because some people suffer from in- 
paired digestion and need some such m.i- 
terial as bran to excite peristalsis is \.0 
reason why bran should form a part of 
the diet of every one else, and particu- 
larly of those in whom bran causes diar- 
rhea. While bran is beneficial in the dict 
of some, it is equally objectionable 1 
the diet of others, as it creates a diar- 
rheal condition. Outside of its laxative 
value, and of its imparting indigestilile 
bulk in a ration, bran has a very low 
value as a human food, as shown by these 
recent experiments of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

The manufacture of white flour by tlie 
modern system of flour milling is a nat- 
ural evolution, and is in harmony with 
the progress that has been made in other 
industrial lines. By the modern systein 
of milling the flour is more completely 
removed from the wheat kernel, less is 
left in the byproduct, and a cleaner and 
a better flour is made at a far less cost 
than by the old grist mill methods. 

White flour and bread are foremost 
among the cheapest and best foods that 
we have, when we consider the quantity 
and quality of nutrients which they sup- 
ply at such a low cost. Bread and foods 
made from flour should form a larger 
portion of our diet; at least 50 per cent 
of our food should be good bread. If 
more flour and bread were judiciously 
used the public health would be improved 
and a material saving would result in the 
cost of living. In a varied and well- 
chosen diet, bread is and always will be 
“the staff of life.” 





United States—Corn Crop 


Department of Agriculture revised est!- 
mates of the United States corn crops of 
1921, 1920 and 1919, by principal states, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 












1920 1919 
New York ...... 30,680 $2,766 
New Jersey ..... 10,384 10,440 
Pennsylvania ... 70,020 74,307 
Maryland ......+- 25,025 26,445 
Virginia ..ccccee 56,520 52,304 
West Virginia .. 20,128 20,400 20,400 
North Carolina... 49,254 64,630 48,089 
South Carolina .. 32,959 34,770 28,736 
Geetehss coscccces 65,895 63,452 
Florida 10,125 12,000 
Ohio ..... 172,081 169,549 
Indiana 197,777 180,634 
Tllinoig ......66- 314,133 308,844 
Michigan ° 66,534 60,717 
Wisconsin 89,294 84,690 
Minnesota ...... 140,507 123,300 119,920 
TOWG cccccccccoe 444,190 473,800 414,294 
Missouri! ...<.00 182,880 212,672 160,974 
North Dakota .. 16,940 13,656 14,256 
South Dakota .. 125,632 109,600 93,708 
Nebraska ......++ 207,732 255,528 184,156 
HQMGAS occcccces 102,142 132,686 63,658 
Kentucky ......+ 82,150 101,687 82,896 
Tenrfessee ...... 90,713 98,308 73,744 
Alabama ... 62,651 56,410 52,998 
Mississippi . 57,096 44,320 42,677 
Louisiana . 35,022 30,125 26,652 
er 156,920 142,662 160,480 
Oklahoma ...... 76,926 78,960 62,664 
Arkansas ....... 60,148 54,622 41,904 
Colorado ....+«.+ 15,979 24,231 15,315 





oitpee 
United States.3,080,372 3,208,584 2,811,302 
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ARBITRATING DISPUTES 


A Decision of the New York Supreme Court 
Covers Important Points Pertaining 
te Exchange Awards 


Although the theory of arbitrating 
commercial controversies is to avoid liti- 
gation, it sometimes takes a lawsuit to 
determine whether the arbitrators have 
made a valid award. Then it may take 
an appeal to determine whether the trial 
judge has soundly ruled as to the validity 
of the award. And if the appeal be 
passed upon by a tribunal not of last 
resort, it may take a further — to 
determine whether the intermediate ap- 
pellate court has correctly ruled as to 
the correctness of the trial judge’s rul- 
ing on the validity of the arbitrators’ 
award, 

We say that sometimes an arbitration 
award does not prove to be conclusive 
in itself, but in the far greater number 
of instances the friendly offices of medi- 
ators result as a finality; and when liti- 
gation does follow an award the final 
decree usually supports the conclusion 
reached by the arbitrators, except where 
the arbitrators have been guilty of 
fraud, corruption or other misconduct. 

An interesting court decision bearing 
on this subject was handed down by the 
appellate division of the New York su- 
preme court in the case of Wheat Ex- 
port Co. vs. New Century Co., 173 N.Y.S. 
679. The export company, referred to 
in the opinion as appellant, made con- 
tracts with the other company, referred 
to as respondent, covering 1,000 carloads 
of flour to be delivered free alongside 
steamers at Atlantic and Gulf ports for 
export by the appellant in its capacity as 
an agent for the British government dur- 
ing the war. 

No controversy arose as to deliveries 
made at the port of New York, but con- 
troversy did arise as to the quality of 
some 60 or 65 cars delivered at other 
ports. The parties agreed to submit the 
matter to three members of the flour 
committee of the New York Produce Ex- 
change for arbitration, “subject to and 
under the rules of said exchange.” The 
contracts involved contained no refer- 
ence to samples, but appellant claimed 
that it had bought the flour on samples 
of two grades. Appellant was unable to 
produce for comparison samples taken 
from all deliveries, but submitted some. 

Respondent, relying upon the fact that 
the arbitration was submitted subject to 
the rules of the New York exchange, 
pointed to rule 18 of that exchange, a 
rule providing that only flour inspected 
by inspectors of the exchange should be 
recognized by it in case of dispute as to 
quality or condition. No samples had 
been submitted to those inspectors in 
this case, as to the specific deliveries in- 
volved. Some reliance was also placed 
by respondent upon rule 13 of the ex- 
change, giving a buyer 24 hours from 
notice of arrival in which to examine de- 
liveries as to quality. 

After extended discussion before the 
arbitrators as to the identity of samples 
submitted, ete., the matter was left with 
the committee for decision; respondent’s 
representative insisting, however, that 
the arbitration must be under the rules 
of the exchange. The chairman replied 
that it was the province of the arbitra- 
tors to make an award without regard to 
: se rules, and thereupon the hearing 
closed. 

One week later the arbitrators signed 
a formal award in writing, making allow- 
ances in appellant’s favor, aggregating 
$5,853.04, and covering per barrel allow- 
ances with respect to flour delivered in 
37 of the cars. Appellant filed a motion 
at special term of the supreme court for 
New York County to confirm the award, 
ind respondent filed a counter motion to 
vacate it. Appellant’s motion having 
heen denied, and respondent’s sustained, 
appellant appealed to the appellate divi- 
sion, which has reversed the lower court, 
saying: 

“The position taken by the respondent 
hefore the arbitrators and on this appeal 
is that, by the provisions of the contracts 
and the terms of the arbitration agree- 
ment, the arbitrators were confined by 
the rules of said exchange to making an 
award based on samples taken by the 
official inspectors of said exchange. Both 
parties knew that no such samples were 
taken with respect to the flour which is 
the subject of the arbitration agreement, 
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and that if that contention were valid 
there would be nothing to arbitrate. 

“It is manifest that said rules 13 and 
18 relate to deliveries made at New 
York, and that the official inspection is 
made for the purpose of determinin 
whether the delivery tendered is a go 
delivery under contracts between mem- 
bers of the exchange. The provisions of 
the contracts and of the arbitration 
agreement referring to the rules of the 
exchange are satisfied by confining them 
to deliveries made at the port of New 
York, and in so far as they relate to 
samples taken by the official inspectors 
of said exchange they are inapplicable to 
deliveries made at other ports. 

“By tht arbitration agreement the 
parties agreed that there was a contro- 
versy between them with respect to the 
performance of these contracts by re- 
spondent, and particularly with respect 
to the quality of the flour delivered, to 
be arbitrated, and that controversy they 
submitted to the arbitrators. The arbi- 
trators received all the evidence offered 
by either party and confined their award 
to matters submitted to them for arbi- 
tration. They therefore proceeded with- 
in their jurisdiction and on evidence, 

ertinent to the submission, which was 

eemed satisfactory to them. 

“In the absence of restrictions in the 
arbitration agreement, the arbitrators 
are not confined either by strict rules 
of law or evidence, and the general rule 
is that such awards may not be set aside 
for either error of law or fact not ap- 
pearing on the face of the award, where 
the arbitrators have not exceeded their 
jurisdiction and have not been guilty of 
fraud, corruption, or other misconduct. 

“The authority of the court with re- 
spect to such awards is confined, limited, 
and controlled by the provisions of sec- 
tions 2373, 2374, and 2375 of the Code of 
Civil Procedure. By said section 2373 
it is the duty of the court, on motion 
duly made, to confirm such an award, 
unless the award is vacated, modified, or 
corrected as prescribed in the succeeding 
sections. The authority to modify an 
award is found in said section 2375. 
Concededly the record here presents no 
ground for modification. 

“The authority to vacate such an 
award is found in said section 2374, and 
is limited to four classes of cases, viz: 

1) corruption, fraud, or other miscon- 
Se in procuring the award; (2) evi- 
dent partiality or corruption on the part 
of one or more of the arbitrators; (3) 
misconduct of the arbitrators in refus- 
ing to postpone or refusing to hear ma- 
terial evidence, or other misbehavior to 
the prejudice of a party; and (4) where 
the arbitrators have exceeded their pow- 
ers, or have so imperfectly executed 
them that a mutual, final, and definite 
award upon the subject matter was not 
made. No ground for vacating the award 
within these provisions is presented.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





TRADE JOURNALS IN COURT 

When the market value of personal 
property on a given date is to be proved 
in court, trade journals containing mar- 
ket reports covering the time are admis- 
sible in evidence to establish the disputed 
fact, when properly identified and au- 
thenticated, holds the Nebraska supreme 
court in the case of Trennt vs. Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co., 186 
N.W. $22. But the court notes that such 
evidence is not necessarily conclusive; 
that the fact may be proved by any 
other cOmpetent evidence. 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





SWEDEN—IMPORT DUTIES 

The import duty on wheat entering 
Sweden is 7.20 kroner per 100 kilos: 
Formerly the mills used 50 per cent each 
of home grown and imported wheat. 
Now, in accordance with a recent ar- 
rangement between the Swedish Millers’ 
Association and the government, the 
mills use 70 per cent of home grown and 
only 30 per cent of imported wheat. 

The import duty on flour is 11.25 kro- 
ner per 100 kilos. This practically pro- 
hibits the importation of flour into 
Sweden. 





DENMARK—MARKET DAYS 
In Copenhagen and throughout Den- 
mark the bourses or markets are open 
for trading every day. 
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A year ago Mr. P. K. Foley, “Dean 
of American Bookmen,” made a trip 
from Boston to New Orleans to give the 
old bookshops of the latter city the 
once-over; only he did not call it that. 
Mr. Foley returned disappointed: The 
field was utterly barren of rare books so 
far as he was able to ascertain. It is 
open to doubt whether the old bookshops 
of New Orleans had ever been “combed,” 
as they say, for New Orleans, like St. 
Louis, Richmond, Louisville and many 
other older American cities, offers no 
inducements whatsoever to the collector 
of scarce books. Chicago, on the other 
hand,’ is considered an exceedingly good 
hunting ground, Philadelphia is negative, 
though it contains one specialist in first 
editions, while New York and Boston are 
perennial markets of the finest sort; this 
in spite of the fact that the bookstalls 
of these two latter cities are visited daily 
by hundreds of book collectors, and tran- 
sient stocks materially reduced in conse- 
quence. The almost daily arrivals of pri- 
vate libraries at these markets, however, 
keep the dealers sufficiently stocked and 
the collectors vigilant. Various reasons 
have been given as to why certain mar- 
kets are better than others but the most 
plausible answer is the increase of apart- 
ment houses in which libraries are dimin- 
ished for lack of space. . 

Even so, few libraries from these de- 
pleted households are particularly valu- 
able when itemized, and the ignorance in 
regard to rare editions inclines to an 
over-valuation on the owner’s part. An 
old book, he reasons, is valuable simply 
because it is old. As a matter of fact 
the average old book is known in the 
trade as “junk” and is about as valuable 
as an old sock. The rare book, on the 
other hand, provided there is a demand 
for it, may be either an old book or a 
book which is comparatively new. Thus 
a first edition of O. Henry’s “Cabbages 
and Kings” brings sixty dollars, while a 
first edition of “Hiawatha,” because of 
the vast number of copies upon the mar- 
ket, is worth only a dollar or two. A 
first edition of “The Young Visiters” 
became a rare book two weeks after it 
had left the press. 

I have never ceased to be amazed at 
the space given to “items” for which 
there is no demand from any class or 
type. At a certain Boston bookstore in 
Cornhill is a wall of shelves in which the 
same books have reposed for at least ten 
years; probably for the preceding decade 
as well. “Books of Sermons” as a gen- 
eral classification will cover them; ser- 
mons written some fifty years ago. All 
manner of men arrive in the shop and 
call for Harold Bell Wright, Browning 
or essays on boiler construction, accord- 
ing to their taste, but the dust on the 
Rev. Dr. Spinkdoodle’s “In Tune With 
the Universe” (how the deuce did he 
know he was in tune with the universe?) 
gathers as the seasons change. 

At another shop on the same street the 
stock is heaped upon the floor to the 
ceiling and the overburdened shelves sag 
with the weight of books. The arrange- 
ment might be improved upon,—lI re- 
member seeing a copy of “The Leopard’s 
Spots” upon the shelf labeled “Diseases 
of Animals,”—and the book-hunter is lost 
in the wilderness should he search with- 
out the trusty guide. But the remark- 
able man who owns the place and who 
will tell you upon the slightest provoca- 
tion of how Oliver Wendell Holmes pur- 
chased a certain book and made what 
appears to be a perfectly pointless re- 
mark as he did so,—the owner of this 
establishment knows every item of his 
stock and the exact location as well. The 
chances are that he has not the book you 
are looking for, but that is neither here 
nor there. Eventually you will find the 
book at the firm of Smith and McCance 
on Park Street and wonder why you did 
not go there in the first place. 

Braithwaite’s last anthology, I observe, 
is dedicated to Andrew McCance (the 


Smith of the concern has been dead for 
many years) and there is a striking re- 
semblance of Mr. McCance in The Pub- 
lisher’s Weekly of a recent date. These 
are, of course, pleasing tributes, but 
McCance is beloved by all the book col- 
lectors who enter his shop, and pictures 
of McCance remain in their hearts. I 
should advise visiting McCance’s old- 
book store on a rainy afternoon. Unless 
the place has greatly changed within the 
last year you will become as oblivious 
to the outside world as the residents of 
the Old Burying Ground immediately in 
the rear of his establishment. The first 
floor is given over to books classified by 
subjects and the second floor to fiction 


_ arranged by authors in alphabetical or- 


der. There is ample electric light for 
reading the titles and you are allowed 
to roam at will through the maze of 
shelves. Incidentally, I haven’t a doubt 
that the book you have been looking for, 
lo these many years, is there. Often 
as men grow older they endeavor to find 
certain books identified with their child- 
hood and sometimes they give up the 
search as a hopeless task. Generations 
of children’s libraries have found their 
way to the bookshelves of McCance, and 
the demand for juveniles of long ago has 
ceased, with him, to be a surprise. 

Paul Wilstach writes in his “Richard 
Mansfield” that the actor as a young man 
declined to use the books of the Boston 
Public Library, declaring that they were 
unclean and full of germs. “Perhaps he 
knew by what disinfectant the stalls in 
Cornhill kept their tomes immaculate, for 
all of his savings after a proper cravat, 
a polish for his boots and a flower for 
his coat, went into these secondhand 
shops.” In the old days of “The Book- 
man,” before it became the official organ 
of “The Mutual Admiration Club,” Mr. 
Wilstach contributed annually a “literary 
map” indicating the locale of current 
fiction both in America and abroad. A 
map of New York bookshops I have 
never seen, but if such a thing exists it 
is bounded on the north by Fifty Ninth 
Street and by Vesey Street on the south. 
Below the equator at Fourteenth Street 
the libraries of chance are dotted along 
Fourth Avenue for several blocks, and in 
the district of Vesey Street there is an 
island in Ann Street which is one of the 
clearing houses for downtown trade. 
The Twenty Third Street bookshops do 
not amount to anything, but there are 
several on Lexington Avenue between 
Twenty Third and Twenty Eighth streets, 
the collections of which are continually 
being changed. 

Graduating by way of The Brick Row 
Book Shop on Forty Seventh Street and 
Madison Avenue, (there are also Brick 
Row Shops in New Haven and Prince- 
ton), to the dealers who handle only first 
editions is a process embracing the 
rare-book departments of such firms as 
Dutton and Scribner on Fifth Avenue, 
but the concern of James F. Drake, 
Inc., which is situated on Fortieth Street 
facing the public library and which deals 
exclusively in first editions is easily the 
foremost of its kind in America. Mr. 
Drake, who has the universal good will 
of rival dealers and customers alike, is 
noted for the fairness of his prices, 
which are invariably correct. The beau- 
tiful condition of his stock, the items 
of which are all in original covers, is un- 
equaled in any bookstore I have visited 
in America or England. Items in Mr. 
Drake’s collection range from two dol- 
lars to ten thousand dollars apiece. 

Since the death of Edmund D. Brooxs 
of Minneapolis, one of the few American 
bookmen able to cope with the British 
pools at London auction sales, the West 
has produced no one to take his place,— 
Hill in the Marshall Field building in 
Chicago and Chandler on East Van 
Buren Street in the same city approach- 
ing nearest the standard set by Mr. 
Brooks. But Chicago, as I have said, 
is an exceptional book mart. 
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United Kingdom—1921 Imports 
Imports of wheat flour, wheat, corn, bar- 
ley and oats into the United Kingdom in the 
calendar years 1921, 1920 and 1913, as re- 























ported by the British government (000's 
omitted): 
WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 

From— e 1921 1920 1913 
United States ..... 4,514 3,336 3,519 
Canada ......++.5+ 3,362 1,325 2,382 
Australia ......... 789 846 200 
All other ......... 397 1,333 744 

Totals .ncccccces 9,052 6,840 6,845 

WHEAT, BUS 

From— 1921 1920 1913 
United States ..... 67,321 84,788 63,593 
Canada ......++0+. 27,234 19,020 40,671 
Argentina ........ 7,617 67,651 27,545 
Australia ......... 37,320 37,270 18,903 
All other ........- 10,302 5,450 46,927 

Totals .ccccccses 149,794 204,079 197,639 

CORN, BUS 

From— 1921 1920 1913 
United States ..... , 13,467 3,264 13,759 
Roumania ......... 6,347 3,382 2,005 
i Atbesbetegss casese ° .aveae 3,368 
Argentina ........ 31,650 68,474 77,708 
All other ......... 22,045 2,560 1,470 

Totals ...cccccee 73,509 67,680 98,310 

BARLEY, BUS 

From— 1921 1920 1913 
United States ..... 20,036 14,531 10,356 
Canadas .cccccccces 7,278 6,279 5,977 
Rusele 2. cccccceces coves 480 14,245 
Britioh India ...2. cesses ceoese 8,445 
All other ......... 9,566 8,268 13,335 

Totals .ccccccece 36,880 29,568 52,358 

OATS, BUS 

From— 1921 1920 1913 
United States ..... 1,622 681 5,019 
Canada .....5-+6.. 12,572 2,441 8,218 
Germany ......... | errr 11,978 
FROMBIR wcccccccecce se0e8 veeee 9,747 
Argentina ........+. 11,310 16,367 22,406 
All GtROP ccccccecs 3,745 1,867 6,201 

Totale ..ccsccees 29,249 21,366 63,569 





Sweden—Imports of Wheat and Flour 


Total imports of wheat and wheat flour 
into Sweden, by calendar years: 


Wheat flour, Wheat, 
bbls bus 
| SRPPPREreerererire: 294,926 3,883,623 
| MASSE eree ere 153,789 7,392,147 
|) | Serer rin ee rao 58,968 4,828,000 
| SPP Tree Terre 63,003 2,115,251 
0 Pe rre Tere Te 18,984 3,582,989 
BPA Ve teed vcesereseds 52,183 9,628,977 
Tas 60053 0000660008 171,710 3,709,675 
BORG cc cccesvescecsccce 107,417 4,862,476 
BOER cccccccscscccccce 96,962 7,326,691 
DOES. ccccccccccccccccs 74,132 6,271,980 
WOULD. wccccrocccccccces 70,325 6,319,754 
BORG. ccccccccccccccens 70,010 6,795,933 
WOOD. cccccccccsecesese 70,646 7,070,799 
AMERICAN FLOUR IMPORTS 
Direct imports of American flour into 
Sweden, in barrels of 196 lbs: 
SPP 141,120 1918......... 96,847 
BORO cesvcesee S186 FSRB....ccses 46,737 
SELL ae) eee 51,346 
|) | SPP eee te eee 44,597 
|) | rie Ff. a. See 32,530 
o> | | a RVGBVS BOOS. wccseces 44,765 
BOLE. .cccvece Ok ae eer 63,840 


*Six months, 





New Orleans—Grain and Flour Movement 
Receipts and shipments at New Orleans, 
La., by calendar years (000’s omitted): 





RECEIPTS 
Wheat, Flour, Corn, Oats, Barley, 
bus bbls bus bus bus 
1921.. 68,201 1,804 165,201 799 1,093 
1920.. 48,567 2,518 3,244 3,501 6,033 
1919.. 13,832 2,997 2,628 7,236 7,838 
1918.. 14,148 $3,131 13,497 19,071 6,589 
1917.. 17,006 onee 3,76 9,247 8,870 
1916.. 23,724 2,970 6,792 3,397 934 
1915.. 32,202 3,094 6,789 3,860 eee 
1914.. 34,349 2,621 3,064 4,304 ° 
1918.. 14,049 2,043 4,429 3,268 
1912.. 8,790 1,393 4,343 2,118 ° 
1911.. 636 1,385 7,165 1,884 vee 
1910.. 176 935 9,947 1,885 eee 
SHIPMENTS 
Wheat, Flour, Corn, Oats, Barley, 
bus bbls bus bus bus 
1921.. 655,894 2,256 13,825 594 929 
1920.. 49,590 1,92 1,244 907 6,203 
1919.. 12,678 2,557 1,060 5,788 7,012 
1918.. 9,968 2,669 8,666 17,358 7,546 
1917.. 17,006 oss 3,765 9,247 8,870 
1916.. 22,910 2,198 5,313 445 829 
1915.. 30,030 2,379 4,053 1,491 
1914.. 31,492 1,671 1,754 1,358 
1913.. 14,357 1,262 4,091 189 
1912.. 7,948 730 3,486 340 . 
1911.. 602 769 5,794 122 ees 
1910.. 214 708 7,205 68 eee 
Belfast—Imports 


Imports of flour, grain and feed at Belfast, 
Ireland, by calendar years (no figures issued 
for 1917, 1918 or 1919), in tons of 2,240 Ibs 
(000’s omitted): 

1913 1914 1915 1916 1920 1921 

30 22 20 27 19 16 


Barley .....+. 
|. ee 17 17 17 14 13 7 
Cottonseed cake 

and meal... 16 13 17 12 5 7 
Feeding meal... 11 9 13 15 16 s 
PIOUP secssees 107 99 93 95 99 85 
Corn ......... 298 259 248 197 123 168 
Linseed cake... 10 9 7 6 10 11 
CREB. ccccvccss 7 9 4 3 1 7 
 , SET 16 12 11 20 13 1 
Wheat ........ 81 75 55 90 113 69 
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Canadian Exports by Countries 


Exports of grain and grain products from 
Canada during January and February, 1922, 
by countries of destination: 


WHEAT, BUS 








To— February January 
United Kingdom ........ 4,251,853 4,911,110 
United States ........... 25,157 21,476 - 
SE. @htabaSetdadaeccces 474,922 681,682 
Ces sida ened sees ec 100,382 91,066 
NEED <6 e o's caece ues S45.959 = cvoes 
Se ee er 143,855 
.,. @eerarrrerr cr rie a ETE 
GEE bo we C6646 0 eh e0 800% 603,222 253,665 

WOOGRS jp cacccccscccesce 5,602,295 6,102,854 

OATS, BUS 

To— February January 
United Kingdom ........ 1,123,749 1,577,434 
United States ........... 223,098 185,946 
Newfoundland .......... 33,486 46,127 
MOOTWOGOD 2c cccvccccscccs 11,330 8,125 
Trinidad and Tobago.... 54,779 6,817 
Other Br. West Indies... 363 605 
British Guiana .......... 11,119 3,230 
Pee 13,324 11,139 
SOMBOIOR cccscccccceccace 795 6,386 
SOME. otenscdocedcveveses 327,110 137,010 
St. Pierre and Miquelon... ...... 45 
Netherlands ............ SS! eres 
CUR ccvcccccdecccsocces 8,000 12,000 
Sc cc evcceecenvece 34,235 65,861 
DE vieneeeeseocneeeee 0g ebene 
SEES che asetectescvcses 780 59 
WOUND ceesictétcvesccese  evevve 3,732 

DOOR cccccccesecsécce 2,002,363 2,064,516 


BARLEY, BUS 
February January 








United Kingdom ........ 645,278 617,717 
United States .......... 1,375 1,351 
ME Scdcusevecoceecesse 1,375 6,500 
SE Shows whee sé caees 100 ere 
, 0 eee eee es 648,128 625,568 
RYE, BUS 
To— February January 
OO Vaviccensce Suaee 5,192 
United States ............. 3,943 5,549 
WEEE SbereSecceconstoces — w#hads 
0 ee es 3,993 10,741 


FLAXSEED, BUS 








To— February January 
United Kingdom .......... «sees. 3,274 
United States .......se.06. 55,293 6,468 

BOCA 2c cccsecccesoveces 55,293 9,742 

WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 

To— February January 
United Kingdom ......... 377,013 401,900 
eo aa 60,936 55,564 
Newfoundland ............ 15,191 18,581 
MOOTOOEESS cecccssecvvcccecce 4,422 3,600 
SS. .464'04.0:0:5 KR 0406906 5,528 8,556 
Trinidad and Tobago ..... 24,181 18,801 
Other British West Indies. 7,886 7,847 
PCERNGD: 6056s ere eccvsese 2,740 1,122 
British Guiana ........... 15,100 11,329 
GOI CORR ccccccscceceres eceoces 
APY YTrrrrerr rnin eer er 
DEL, si ccevewrevvesseve 2,000 792 
EE. “406 9:0 60-604 20 000% 337 2,286 
eee 6,404 1,347 
PHOCMOFIAMES 2. cccccccccacs 4,195 352 
RTT Tee 22,478 14,574 
British South Africa....... 3,900 807 
Miquelon and St, Pierre... 277 597 
COMUR TRICK ccccceccseccces 435 300 
PTE ce ercvtrrerecceceecs 1,710 803 
BEOMMMORD ocicccsecccecsces 8,800 16,387 
San Domingo ...4.......+. 374 510 
CORE cssccccsesseccosescevse 13,510 12,458 
0 6056 b0S0000 64000 14,180 5,130 
British Honduras ........ 10 190 
WOU cc cccencsenvcevese 924 7,174 
ee ee ee er re 7,252 2,921 
MEBIER ccccncccccccconceses 3,428 927 
French West Indies....... 2,200 1,525 
PROMO GUIBBE’ .cccccccess|§ cones 25 
Dutch West Indies ....... 225 185 
MORICO .ccccccccccccccccecs —— 060 lf SHS 
GGGOD ccc cscs evivecvececs 2,286 5,334 
DL 60-605 6-0:04664 0-00 0006 10,860 1,120 
Seer 7,141 7,277 
BIE 06 6eccececcsvivesous 15 10 
GUREOERRIR. cccccectccccens§ <cvece 1,000 
TED 6.0.0.6:0 60 604009904008 15,602 6,281 
BUN cacccnccovcccoccesecs geese 428 
BENGE. Sk. vdescdecccvecyeses 1,527 1,027 
Dutch Guiana ............ 250 25 
Azores and Madeira.......  ..... 306 
Portuguese Africa ........  «seeee 25 
Ce OPT TTT TTT ee 20,474 11,157 
COPOTMBIR ccccccccccccsecss ceccs 114 
BEOTOGOS cccccccsccesesccse veces 1,122 

TOCA secccccccccsvcecs 665,111 631,821 


BRAN, SHORTS AND MIDDLINGS, 100 LBS 














To— February January 
United States ............ ° 1,876 17,591 
BOrTMUGR .occccccccccccces 3,972 2,647 
British Guiana ........... 40 100 
PTT eee 1,106 500 
Trinidad and Tobago...... 677 175 
Other British West Indies. 10 18 
Newfoundland ............ 722 2,032 
St. Pierre and Miquelon... 10 74 
BIGGER ccscccccccsesccsess setws 20 

DORR cccvsvecesvcessece 8,413 23,157 
OATMEAL AND ROLLED OATS, 100 LBS 

To— February January 
United Kingdom ......... 36,877 25,164 
United States ...........5. 7 1,803 
TOOPMAUGR ccccccscccscccwse, seses 2 
British Guiana ........... 147 166 
British South Africa...... Gee. . o6een 
TORSWREGES 6c cccccvccscccece 18 16 
GOS a vc ccccosesiccves — | setae 
Trinidad and Tobago...... Do ' Salves 
Other British West Indies. 25 4 
Newfoundland ...........+. 459 1,557 

TE 04s WES eh 66 04a aM 38,628 28,712 











“Say, mister, yah ain’t all demobilized 
yet, are yah? I see yer still wearin’ yer 
wrist watch.” —Judge. 

” ~ 

Father: “What does your teacher say 
about your poor arithmetic work?” 

Anthony: “He said he’d rather you 
would not help me with it.” 

—Harvard Lampoon. 
* ~ 

“You don’t seem to have any difficulty 
getting your sermons printed in the 
paper,” said one minister to the other. 

“No. The trick is easy. All I have 
to do is to find out what a newspaper 
wants me to say and then I say it. The 
next day they use the front page to let 
people know that I said it.” 

—Detroit Free Press. 
* * 


Scene—Crowded thoroughfare. 
Impatient Motorist: “Come on, my 
man—get out of the way!” 
Costermonger (in donkey cart): 
“Righto, guv’nor! Where’ll I go—up the 
lamp-post or dahn the drain?” 
—Passing Show (London). 
* * 


The Interviewer: “And please, sir, 
what have you to say on the subject of 
anonymous letters?” 

The Great Man: “Stupid missives! I 
admit I invariably read anonymous let- 
ters—but I never answer them.” 

—L’Illustration (Paris). 
* * 

She (petulantly): “Jack, you make love 
like an amateur.” 

He: “That’s where the art comes in.” 

—Boston Transcript. 


x» : 


“You took no part in the fight?” 

“No, your honor.” 

“Are you sure about that?” 

“Well, your honor, I might have yelled 
‘Attaboy’ two or three times, but outside 
of that I was strictly neutral.” 

—Birmingham A ge-Herald. 
*& * 


A retired waiter writes to a weekly 
paper saying, “I never received more 
than three pounds a day in my palmiest 
days.” “Palmiest” seems to be the mot 
juste. —Punch. 

* * 

Old Scot: “Dinna cry, ma wee laddie! 
If ye dinna find yer penny afore dark 
here’s a match!” —Wayside Tales. 

x 


The Regular Customer: “I think I'll 
have some fish.” 
The French Waitress: “Pardon: Mon- 
sieur, the fish—he is not well today.” 
—London Opinion. 
* * 
Manager: “Stop that, please! 
can’t dance here, sir!” 
Guest: “We're not dancing! My wife 
has fainted!” —The Passing Show. 
x * 


You 


“Does yo’ still refuse, sah, to pay me 
dem two dollars I done loaned yo’ de 
Lawd on’y knows when?” 

“Nussah!” dignifiedly replied Brother 
Bogus, “I doesn’t refuse. I jess re- 
frains.” —Business. 

* * 

An Americanization incident of the 
West is related: A Piute Indian with a 
stick and white paint raised a dollar bill 
and passed it on a Chinaman who paid a 
gambling debt to an American with it. 
The American was arrested. 

—New York Morning Telegraph. 
* « 


“Have you a good part in the film?” 
“Yes. In the first reel I drink two 
glasses of champagne, and in the last I 
laugh sardonically.” 
—Humoristen (Christiania). 
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Special Notices 





The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will lx 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. : 

“Display’’ advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Specia! 
Notice classification will be accepted fo: 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading ar: 
transient and the advertiser's responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders, 








HELP WANTED 








WE WANT A MAN WHO CAN REALLY 
sell flour in Pennsylvania to the car-lot 
trade and has a record to prove it; w: 
mill a high quality spring wheat flour wel! 
known throughout that state. Address 
387, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





OPPORTUNITY 


Is open for two or three live, 
energetic flour salesmen for New 
York City and New England ter- 
ritory, to work on salary and 
commission, representing mill 
making both spring and winter 
wheat flour. 

Only good producers 
apply to 


need 


“Pp,” NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





MINNEAPOLIS MILL WITH STRONG DIS 
tribution in eastern Wisconsin wants addi 
tional salesman in order to cover territor) 
more intensively; big opportunity for th 
right man; give full particulars in firsi 
letter. Address 416, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





TRAVELLING SALESMAN 
WANTED 


Large mill, located in central 
Ohio, grinding both hard and 
soft wheat flours, and a full line 
of both corn and poultry feeds, 
wants a man acquainted with 
the trade and to travel central 
Ohio and Kentucky. Address 
L. B. M., 427, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—AGGRESSIVE 
SALESMAN 


to work both carload and less 
than carload buyers in part of 
Iowa; in headquarters week 
end; splendid opportunity for 
mah with ability. Give age and 
particulars. Address 436, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 


> 





WANTED—A FLOUR SALESMAN FOR 
South Carolina by large soft wheat mill 
with established connections; apply in own 
handwriting, giving details of business 
life, references, age; all communications 
strictly confidential. Address “Soft 
Wheat,” care Northwestern Miller, 545 
Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio. 
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SPRING WHEAT MILL, MANUFACTUR- 
ing quality flour, desires salesman for New 
York state; have good established busi- 
ness; brands are well and favorably, 
known; want man of good ability who.can 
sell flour and has clean record; permanent 
place for right party. Address 419, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





SALESMAN WANTED 


High class salesman for New 
York state territory outside of 
New York City proper. This is 
for an old established Spring 
Wheat Mill in close proximity to 
the market; must have ac- 
quaintance with the baking 
trade. When responding give 
full information. Address 438, 
care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 





SALES MANAGER WANTED 


A new 2,000-bbl spring wheat mill 
nearing completion offers an excep- 
tional opportunity for an aggressive, 
competent sales manager; must have 
thorough knowledge of domestic and 
export markets; the right kind of a 
man will have free rein in building 
up his sales organization, making 
connections in eastern markets, etc. 
This proposition is worthy of inves- 
tigation. Address 397, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





AN OLD ESTABLISHED AND WELL 
known spring wheat milling company has 
openings in its sales organization for two 
high grade salesmen for New York state 
and eastern Pennsylvania; its brands are 
nationally known as standards for qual- 
ity; good opportunity for men who have 
a following in their respective flelds. Ad- 
dress 412, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, . 





MILL EXECUTIVE WANTED 


Experienced, efficient and up-to- 
date flour mill executive to as- 
sume complete management of 
1,000-bbl Kansas mill. Reply 
treated confidentially. Give ref- 
erences, experience, etc. Address 
836, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


ACCOUNTANT, EXPERIENCED IN GRAIN 
and milling, desires position with good 
firm, in charge of accounting or in execu- 
tive capacity. Address 420, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





POSITION WANTED 


as sales manager or manager of 500- to 
1,000-bbl southwestern mill; now employed 
as sales manager 700-bbl Kansas mill, but 
for good reasons desire new location. Have 
good acquaintance with large eastern trade 
and can develop your business in every ter- 
ritory; 10 years’ experience in selling end 
and have record of building satisfactory vol- 
ume. I do not care how hard your proposi- 
tion is, I can build up your trade. Address 
831, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, 
Mo. 


YOUNG MAN WITH LABORATORY AND 
baking experience desires work in milling 
laboratory as assistant; best of references 
and will go anywhere. Address 424, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


CHEMIST—COLLEGE GRADUATE, ALSO 
of Dunwoody Institute, three years’ ex- 
perience in Northwest and Pacific Coast; 
furnish best of references. Address 413, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


SALES MANAGER DESIRES TO MAKE 
change; 10 years’ experience; 29 years of 
age; married; have good geason for chang- 
ing and can furnish best of references, 
Address 431, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


BY ENGINEER—LOCATION NO OBJECT; 
license and reference furnished; 12 years’ 
experience, electrical and steam; desire 
modern plant and equipment; can come at 
once. Aug. Gathman, 1839 Harvester Ave, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


BY EXPERIENCED MILL OFFICE MAN 
as accountant, auditor, assistant manager, 
assistant sales manager; has had exten- 
sive experience in both northwestern and 
southwestern milling and can _ furnish 
highest references as to ability and char- 
acter; age 82 years; married. Address 
389, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


STATE SALESMAN—IF YOU ARE PRO- 
gressive and will back good salesman with 
office co-operation in keeping with present 
conditions, I am ready April 1 for an 
immediate connection; personally ac- 
quainted with all large jobbers and bakers 
in Iowa and central Illinois; have good 
following. Address 432, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 























STATE REPRESENTATIVE—KANSAS OR 
Nebraska progressive mill desiring man to 
take charge Iowa or Illinois, thoroughly 
familiar with present conditions, ac- 
quainted with all large jobbers and bak- 
ers; good following; necessary to co-oper- 
ate with me reasonably well; present con- 
nection concluded April 1. Address 433, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—175-BBL FLOUR MILL, ALSO 
elevator in connection, fully equipped; has 
14x36 Allis-Corliss engine; in good town 
and wheat country, on two railroads; less 
than half value; easy terms. Address Box 
66, Webster, S. D 


FOR SALE—CONTROLLING INTEREST IN 
the Aberdeen Mill Co., Aberdeen, 8S. D; 
capacity 500 bbls; property in first-class 
condition. For further information ad- 
dress Deane H. Andrew, 518-519 Erie 
County Bank Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 











ONE OF THE LARGEST DURUM MILLS 
in the country wants an office salesman; 
must be well acquainted with the maca- 
roni trade and its requirements; splendid 
opportunity for the right type of man to 
take charge of the sales of a rapidly 
growing organization with unlimited pos- 
sibilities; only those measuring up to re- 
quirements need apply. Address 411, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 





FLOUR SALESMAN, AGGRESSIVE, EX- 
perienced and acquainted with trade in 
lowa, will bé open for engagement April 
: Address 428, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 








MILL CONNECTION WANTED 


A well established and reliable 
mill seeking to increase its Pa- 
cific Coast, particularly Califor- 
nia and export trade, may do so 
at a very moderate expense by 
corresponding with milling ex- 
ecutive of 15 years’ experience 
in domestic and foreign trade 
and having his own established 
office but free to take on propo- 
sition of distributing mill’s out- 
put; very highest references. 
Address The Northwestern Mill- 
er, 600 Central Building, Seat- 
tle, Wash. 





AS SALES MANAGER OR BRANCH MAN- 
ager; thoroughly experienced in this ca- 
pacity in both Northwest and Southwest 
with well-known miller; now employed; 
open to consider arrangements on April 1; 
married, aged 35 years. Address 429, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE—BIGGEST BARGAIN EVER 
offered in flour mill; complete 50-bbl roller 
mill, good buildings and machinery good 
as new; all Nordyke machinery; also saw 
mill, grist mill, eight-room dwelling; all 
necessary storage houses; railroad beside 
the mill. Write or see L. F. Young, Du- 
pont, Ind. 


COUNTRY LINE ELEVATORS 
and mills for sale in Western Can- 
ada where millions of American dol- 
lars are already safely and profitably 
invested, Write to W. E. Browne, 
elevator broker, 617 Grain Exchange, 
Winnipeg. 
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FOR SALE 


This desirable Milling Property adjoining Main Line C. P. R. track, 
Occupies corner Sutherland and Higgins, both 
of which have asphalt pavements and car lines. Trackage 350 feet. 


Winnipeg, Man., Canada. 


Now equipped for daily output of 225 bbls Rye Flour, and can be 
changed into Wheat Flour Mill at small expense. 

Complete Grain handling plant with storage capacity of 30,000 bus; 
also Pearl Barley Mill and Feed Mill in connection. 


Nicely situated to catch the choicest cars of hard spring wheat. 


For further particulars, communicate with: 


B. B. RYE FLOUR MILLS, LIMITED, 


WINNIPEG, MAN., CANADA 








WE COLLECT RAILROAD CLAIMS 
covering loss or damage to grain, 
flour and mill products. Do not 
overlook delay, shortage, decline in 
market and deterioration claims. 
We have an extensive organization 
for handling these matters. Refer- 
ences: any Minneapolis bank or The 
Northwestern Miller. We are mem; 
bers of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association and the Traffic Club of 
Minneapolis. 

This service is furnished on a per- 
centage basis; no collection—no pay. 


THE SECURITY ADJUSTMENT 
COMPANY, 


1132-1156 Builders Exchange Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn, 


Self-Rising Flour 


best made with 


VICTOR 
Phosphate 


Victor Chemical Works 


New York CHICAGO St. Louis 
Nashville 








Russell’s Reports re 


Wheat Prices and demand 
Flour Cable—Daily cables world’s crops 
Corn Milling—Demand and prices 
Rye Research Work 
Can we assist you! 
Russell's Commercial News, Incorporated 
13 Water Street NEW YORK 


No.1 ROPE PAPER BAGS 


pares AKRON AGS 
For FLOUR, ©, MEAL& FEED 
THE THOMAS PHILLIPS CO. 








FOR .SALE OR RENT—150-BBL MILL LO- 
cated in Montrose, S. D; mill is in first 
class condition and contains modern equip- 
ment; electric power; good wheat territory 
to draw upon; can make attractive terms 
to a practical miller for either purchase 
or rental of property. Address R. D. Burr, 
president, Montrose Bank, Montrose, 8S, D. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—WE HAVE FOUR NEW 
style “H’ 80-bu capacity Nordyke & Mar- 
mon meal driers; they are the latest pat- 
tern made; our price is $700; also one 
200-bbl capacity mill outfit, 9x24 Allis 
rolls and plansifters, already crated for 
immediate shipment, very reasonable. 
Mills Machinery Exchange, 70 Chamber of 
Commerce, Minneapolis. 





Riverside Code 


The only modern miller’s 
code in existence. 


Used exclusively by the 
leading export millers 
of America. 


Per Copy, $5.00 


For sale by all its branches and 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 





We Are Large Buyers of 
Purified Middlings 
It May Pay You to Correspond With Us 


CREAM OF WHEAT COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 








The NOVADEL 
PROCESS 


for Improving Flour 
NOURY AND VAN DER LANDE 
419 Chamber of © Buffalo, N. Y. 











15 years’ experience selling 
Salesman flour in Pennsylvania, New 
York, Virginia, West Virginia, Delaware, 
Maryland and New Jersey ; wide and favor- 
able acquaintance; capable producer; can 
furnish highest reference; desire good mill 
account, salary, expenses and commission 
basis; Eastern Pennsylvania and Northern 
New Jersey territory desired. Address 437, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

















Atlanta 


AMBURSEN DAM 


ditions. Best for any location, any height, any size. 
Send for cost figures, technical data and photos. 


A consultation involves no obligation 
Ambursen Construction Co., Inc., Engineer-Constructors 


Adaptable to all 
foundation con- 


New York City Kansas City 











LEADING MILLS 
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OF WISCONSIN ; 





The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly re 


: Write Us For Trade 


No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 





THE JACKSON MILLING CO. 


Pure Wisconsin Rye and 


liable and responsible. 


Suggestions : 
have spent 50 years in cater Hard Spring Wheat Flour 


Correspondence 
vens Point an desired with 
Amherst, Wis. Reliable buyers. 








Kern’s Success Flour Established 1846 


Kern’s Graham Flour 

Kern’s Whole Wheat Flour 
Kern’s Wisconsin Rye Flour 
Kern’s wage Meal 


=i — continu offer 
hea h-grade hve oy [2 1. 60 years 


1B. A.KERN & SONS, INC., Milwaukee, Wis. Contains the greatest 


quantity of high quality 
gluten. Use SPEARHEAD. 
Bake more and better bread. 








ow pew yy 


RYE F LOUR ! Bohemian Brand 


of Rye Flour 


n the United States. 


BERNHARD STERN & SONS, Inc. 
MILWAUKEE 


- * 
¢ The G a »be Milling Co, : 


ERT 
e the lar, ape peeteees of Rye Flou 
a ‘for trade in all markets. 








Established BLODGETT- HOLMES COMPANY, Jeneaville, Wis. 
New Richmond Roller Mille Co. Successors to the Blodgett Milling Co. and 


NEW RICHMOND, WIS 
High-Grade Patent Wheat Flour and , Millers of Hard ayn Wheat 
Pure Straight Rye Flour ING p and Waeensia | rad owe 


Cream of Wheat Flour | | oes — 


H. P. SCHMIDT MILLING CO. 


OSHKOSH, WIS. 








Daily Capacity, 600 Barrels 











always uniform; always the best at a 








Lene ) 
Pure Rye Flour | We 4 oh recap eo pioy A ® = RAU MILWAUKEE 


Flour pened Appraisal 
Write to us for our ay yh > Proposi- 
tion cont & me by 
RAU APPRAISAL COMPANY 
Patton Building © MILWAUKEE, WIS. 











FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPAOA, WIS. 

















BIG Pure Wisconsin RYE FLOUR 


In the heart of the best rye secti - 99% REFUND _ 
= th the potter class of ~ e! ‘ 
Weyauwega By Milling Co. 


of duty from the Governme at on Export Shipme nts of 
materials manufactured wholly or in part from 
importe yo ty-paid material 
Send for Booklet “E’’ 


Pure Wisconsin Rye Flour 











Pupeisv darvice im the Collection 








Clas ll WEAVER 


pintmed tin Gudithis 
Everything for the Miller 


GC: j- -HOLT ¢F “v C0: Fs 
8-12 BRIDGE ST.NXC. 

EST.1856 JV Van B Pres INC. 1010 

REPRESEN TATIV Ss IN ALL, 18. PORTS 


Falls S Roller | Mills Co. 


A pen Mill that a a. 
: bs ii and UNIFORMITY 


g Wheat—Soft Wheat—R 























“BURLAP BAGS” 


—of Milwaukee Quality 


—backed up by the Milwaukee Method of Printing 
—is a combination hard to beat 
—use more Milwaukee Burlap Bags— 
MILWAUKEE BAG CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


SE EEO eee 








